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Whiue studying" the historj of Switzerland on Swiss soiVI 
was charmed by the simple beauty, the ocMidseness and im- 
partiality of ZschokkeV popular work, which is used as a text> 
book in many, if not in all, of the Confederate Cantons ; and, 
with the assent of pastor Emil Zschokke of Aarau, the worthy 
continuer of his late celebrated ihther's labors, I made the fol- 
lowing translation from the ninth enlai^ed edition. 

Having myself felt a want of information on the subject, I 
now present this translation to my fellow-citizens of these United 
States, in the hope that a more extended acquaintance with the 
history of our mster republic may teach us to shun the perils 
through which the Swiss people have passed at the cost of so 
much suffering, and may aid us to appreciate our own more 
&Yorable position as a nation. 

SfAsxir iBLäjfD, New Tork, 
Jmwary 1, 1855. 



Rtfni— As tb« SwiflB, in dUbrait ports of fheir ooimtry, spssk dlSlBreiit Isngnsges 
(G«niiaii, French, ItsUsn, and aevena distinct idioms), thers is neoeassrilf a great diTcr- 
ritj alio in their nomenclatare. I have followed that of the author, vhloh is German, 
or employed that locally provaleat, except in cases where a person or place la better 
known to ns by some othw name. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BOW IT WAS nr ths BxonrHiirGk 

The wonderful deeds of the heroes, oar fiithers^ their 
good and evil fortunes, -have been frequently told and as 
firequentlj recorded; but I wish to freshen those ancient 
traditions in the minds of the whole nation ; and I relate 
them to the free men of the mountains and of the valleys, 
that their hearts may be inflamed with new love for their 
noble fatherland. 

Attend, therefore, to my tale, old men and young. The 
history of past ages is a tree of the knowledge of good and 
of evü. 



Where the Bhone, which rises from under the glaciers 
of Yalais, at last rushes into the Mediterranean, TOgins a 
chain of lowly mountains. ^As they stretch further to 
the east^ they raise their summits higher in the air, and, 
approaching Italy, lift them still higher, veiling their 
rocky tops in clouds and everlasting snows. They are 
three hundred leagues in length from their beginning until 
thev reach Hungary. There the mountains sink bv degrees 
and become hilla These mountains are the Alps,* and 

* Alf m«aiis ftn elerated paffcnre: iieao^-tliie naia« of tlw monntaiiui 
Oft whion tneh pMtiir«i eiiat. 

1 A 



S , CHASACTE? Of OHX OOUNTBT. ^ 

Helvetia was ihe ancient name of the country where their 
snowy summits, their bared clifb and inaccessible peaks 
rise nighest, £u* above tlxe fields of men and above the 
douds of heaven. 

Beyond the high Alps, furrowed by narrow soiges and 
oovafed with glaciers, the sources of innumerable rivers^ 
the country extends to the north, in progressively enlarg- 
ing valleys, as &r as the calcareous mountains of the Jura. 
These curve in the form of an immense half-moon, from 
lake Leman Qake of Geneva) to the lake of Constance 
(Boden-see). And from Schaffhausen to Bfile, the Bhine 
rolls its waves along the base of the Jura, as in a 
moat at the base of a rampart Thus has God begirt our 
&therland, like an immense citadel, with steep mountains 
and deep waters. But a citadel is strong only when men 
are in it 

In ages of which no man knows, all this country was an 
ocean. The water stood fifteen hundred fathoms above 
the fields and meadows which we now cultivate. At that 
period, the summits of the mountains were separate islands. 
The high rocks still bear the marks of the mighty flood. 
Plants and shell-fish, which once lived at the bottom of 
the sea, now lie petrified in the mud which has become 
rock. The finger of God has written in the veins of the 
mountains, and the voice of Nature cries to us fix>m the 
depths of their caverns, that this earth, before being the 
abode of man, xmderwent more than, one overwhemung 
convulsion. 

After the waters had subsided, and the dried bottom of 
the sea had become covered by moss, grass, shrubs and 
forests, ages passed ere a human voice resounded through 
the silence of this wilderness. No one knows who first 
wandered with his herd along the woody shores of our 
lakes and rivers. The earliest fiimilies must have estab- 
lished themselves in the broad and temperate valleys ; long 
afterwards, they ascended into the wilder regions, and, at 
last, discovered the solitudes enclosed among the high 
Alps. 

Six hundred years before the biilh of Christ, the valleys 
above which the Bhine ha^ its source were still unin* 



TH8 BHfeTIAKS. S 

liabited. Tben, according to tradition, some ftigitiyes from 
Italy first peopled them. The Ganls, a warlike and power- 
M nation, had penetrated into Italy, and, conquering the 
inhabitants, had slain them, or driven them from the amdes 
of their fcthers. Trembling before the sword of their 
enemy, many fled from the maritime oonntry of the Rasen- 
nes, where now flourish the cities of G«noa and Florence. 
With their wires, their children and their household goda, 
they found an asylum in the recesses and wildernesses of the 
high Alps. There they fixed their abodes in secluded val- 
leys, among dense forests and lofty mountains, safe from 
the fury of the Gauls. They were called Bhetians, fit)m 
the name of their god or hero, Bhetus. Hence the country 
about the sources of the Bhine and of the Inn, the strong 
home of the free Grisons, is, even in our day^ callea 
Bhetia. 



CHAPTER II. 



tBM nSBT XXPLOnS or the AKCISMT HSLVBTIAin^ ANI) BOW TBS 
CTMBBI CAUB TO THSM, 

[One hnndrtd yean before the birth of Christ] 

For several centuries, the people increased slowly in the 
valleys between the Alps and the Jura, between lake 
Leman and the lake of Constance. Surrounded by rocks, 
woods and rivers, they lived on the products of the chase, 
of the soil, of their herds, unknown to the world, in savage 
freedom. They formed as many independent communities 
as there were separate valleys. Their valiant voung men 
pursued the game through gloomy forests, fought witn ser- 
pents in caverns and morasses, with wild beasts in the 
mountains, or, from time to time, made predatory excur- 
sions into the neighborhood. Skins formed their clothing; 
lanoes, clubs, bows and arrows were their arms. For 
offence and defence, several communes united into a Gau 
(distariet or province). That of the Tigurinsj upon the banks 
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of the Bhine and Thar, waft the first of ^liiieh the name 

is known (Thurgau). 

Then it happened that a terrible people, eonung from 
distant countries, cTossed the forests of Germanv. The^ 
were three hundred thousand warlike men^ called Oymbn, 
that is : Confederates from various nations. Many of them 
are said to have come from Friesland and Sweden, and 
firom Norway, where the inhabited world lies chilled iix 
snow and ioe. The tradition is that they bad been driven 
put by hunger, when the sluices of heaven were opened 
upon their homes, and valleys and heights became lakes 
and swamps. Now they came, fighting and conquering, 
to the Bhine, and over the Bhine, to the cities of the GbtulSy 
in the country^ which is now France. There they obtained 
an enoruK>us booty. 

When the young men in the district of the Tigorins 
heard of this, they were desirous to share in the glory and 
booty of the Gymbri. All who could bear arms went and 
joined those powerful conquerors. Much plunder was' 
taken, much blood was shed. The people of Gaul uttered 
cries of terror, and implored help from Borne. 

Borne immediately sent a strong army. It marched over 
the snowy Alps towards lake Leman. This frightened the 
Tigurins who were with the Oymbri ; they thought that 
their homes in the mountains were threatened. Thej at 
once hastened lygainst the Bomans near lake Leman. A ' 
young hero, named Divikon, was their leader. As soon 
as he saw the enemy's camp, he drew the sword. A fright- 
ful carnage ensued ; the bodies of the Bomans covered the 
field ; at last, they asked for quarter. Then Divikon raised 
two posts, over which he placed a beam. Beneath this 
gallows-yoke he compiled the disarmed enemies to crawl, 
to the eternal glory oi his own people, and to the shame of 
Borne. Then he sent them home over the mountains. 

Elated by this victory, Kvikon rejoined the Oymbri, his 
companions in arms, and with them ravaged Gkiu. After- 
wards, they crossed the high Alps, entered Italy, and 
threatened Bome. Then the Bomans rose in their strength, 
and manv bloody battles were fought But fortune 
deserted tne Gymbri. Mostof themfeU bytheedgeof Üie . 



lODj ANaSST TRADmONS. 6 

«ronL Those wlio escaped sought safety with Divikon in 
the security of the Helvetian moaiitatna 

ThuS) men driven from the cold North by flood and 
fiunine, came to establish themselves in Helvetia. They 
fixed their »bode on the shores of the lake of the Waldf- 
statten,* at the fix>t of the Haken and the Mythen, near to 
Bruch-land, which means marshy land, and cleared the 
foresta Hence they were called Bruchen-boren (peasants 
of the -marsh). Schwyz is thought to have been founded 
by the brothers Switer and Swen. Family names, com* 
mon ia Sweden^ are even now heard in those valleys. 

Thence the people, as they became numerous, spread 
into the uninhabited woody valleys on the lake, into the 
country about Kernwald, over the black mountain Brunig, 
and thence through Hasli in Weissland, at the foot of the 
white ice mountain.^, from valley to valley, as fiir as Fruti« 
gen, Obersibnen, Sanen, Afflentsch, and Jaun. 
. So say the most ancient^ uncertain traditions. 



CHAPTER IIL 

▲LL THE GOÜNTBT BBC0MB8 BOM^IT. 
CVUI7 TMis Mto« llM Mrth ^ Clutit] 

For a long while after the exploits of Divikon and the 
Cymbri, tales were told of the mt pastures and rich coun- 
try which had been seen in GauL There, was a more tem- 
perate sky, under which flourished the olive and the vine, 
and the snows of winter were seldom known. These tales 
excited the longings of the people in rugged Helvetia^ 
especiallv when they heard them confirmed3y travellers, 
or by tneir neighliors beyond the Ehine, with whom a 
friendly intercourse was maintained. 

• Lake if ^ foregt-canUtm* ; usually called Vier Waldstätter Se^ 
Lake </ ÜU fimr /4>re$t-^MUm9, beeansa eneloaad by the cantons of Uri, 
3ebii7% UAftarwaioea «ad tncenieL ^ 



At tfais time, there MveA in Äe coantrjr a man of luaieL 
named Hordrich. (The Bomaos called him Orgetorix, and 
he is now known only by this altered name.) Ten thou« 
sand men and women servants cultivated oia fields and 
harded his eattie; he enjoyed much consideration amane 
the neighboring Oauls, and associated with their small 
princes. This man aspired to great things. He spoke first 
to the chief persons of his own district, then to those of the 
others, and, lastiy, to the people in the eommunes. •** Why 
should we exhaust our strength on a rough and rocky soil, 
to obtain a bare subsistence for ourselves and our animals ? 
We must migrate into Gaul, here are plenty of fruitful 
fields open to a valiant people." These speecnes inflamed 
all minds, and, soon, every one thought of going. The com- 
munes assembled and unanimousl v decid^ to prepare ibr 
a general emigration. During three years they were ta 
cultivate their fields and make provision for the long jour- 
ney ; while, in the int^lral, they engaged lülies and assist« 
ants, and did whatever was necessary to give security to 
their hazardous enterprise. 

Orgetorix, delighted with the success of his appeal, 
exerted himself to ensure a prosperous result He dis- 
played great activity, constantly traversed the different dis- 
tricts, passed the Bhine to communicate with the bordering 
people and their chiefs; he asked a free passage for his 
nation, made great promises, talked more and louder thau 
was prudent. He even gave h^ daughter in marriage to 
one of the neighboring princes, and acted as if he wer» 
himself already lord and king of the Helvetians. 

This made his fellow-countirmen suspicious, and they 
began to think that he intended to betray the people and 
to destroy their ancient liberties, in order to become abso- 
lute master. But there was a law in the Helvetian districts 
that whoever attempted to infringe the rights and liberties 
of the people shoula be btrmt to death ; and Orgetorix was 
summonea to appear and reply to his accusers. He refused, 
and tried to arm his servants in his defence. Then the 
communes rose against him. Semg that all was lost^ he 
killed himself. 

When tiie three years <^ preparation had elapeed, the 
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people m ti» four dirtrioli^ be^pui tibmr emkntbii. The 
men bearing anas opened the marelL Old DiyikoD, who 
had defeated the Bomans at lake Lemaa ßßj yean befoie^ 
iras tiieir leader. Then followed the women and children, 
the wagons and carts laden with provisionB and artidea 
of value. They burned all their dwellingi behind them, 
twelve eities and four hundred villages, tut no one mAt 
long to return to his old home. Many thouaanda of alfiea 
came fixnn lake Constance, and the jKanraques ttom the 
Rhine country, which now constitutea the Itiokthal and 
the territory of B&le. All joined the Helvetians. 

Tbaa the loi^, interminable train of warlike emigrants 
croBsed mountains and valleys. The Helvetians were 
200,000 in all. They directed their march towards Geneva, 
then a city of the Allobroges, a small but courageous peo^ 
pie, and ulied to Borne. 

At this time, about sixty years before the ad vent of Jesus 
CSiriat, Borne was the most powerful city in the whole 
world. She had become such through the liberty, the 
heroism and the wisdom of her citizens. Her arms and 
laws ruled over Italy and firom €biul to Judea. The great- 
est of her generals, Julius Oesar, was at Geneva to protect 
the Allobroges. 

When Ge^ heard of the approach of the Helvetians, 
and of äieir intention to cross the Bhone at Geneva, he 
immediately built, along the stream, in fix>nt of the cily, a 
wall 9000 paces long and 16 feet high, with numerous 
towers, and opposed the passage of tiie emigrants. But 
they turned towards the gorge of the Jura, through 
which the Bhone predpitates its waters into Ghiul. They 
clambered along steep rocks, by narrow footpaths. Be- 
neath them were abysses and the roaring flood. 

They were hardly across the mountains, on the plains of 
Gaul, when Oe^ur was there also. He attacked the rear- 
guard of Tigurins. Grey-haired Divikon approached Cesar 
and said: "What have I to do with thee and thy Bomans? 
Let me go on my way in peace, or remember me conflict 
of lake Leman, and beware lest I make this place, also, 
celebrated by a Soman defeat !" Oesar answered : " The 
Gods formerly granted good fortoie to thee by lake Leman, 
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in ordfflr that thy present bad fortane miriit be dotibly bit» 
ter. Neyertheless, I will let thee go thy way, provided 
thou respect my allies, restore to them what thy soldiefs 
have plundered on their raasage, and give me hosti^s for 
thy truth." "Not so, Koman," replied Divikon, "we 
liave learnt from our ancestors to take, instead of giving 
hostages." 

Thereat, the Helvetians journeyed on, slowly and with 
difficulty, followed closely, during fourteen days, by the 
Boman host Suddenly the Helvetians turned, full of 
anger and in arms. A general battle took place in the 
fields of the Q-allic city of Bibracte (Autun) ; it lasted from 
momiuK until sunset Valiantly, but without skill, fought 
the Helvetians ; not less valiantly, but with more experi- 
ence in war, the Bomans. This gave the victorv to the 
latter. The Helvetians fled in disorder to the hill where 
their wives, children and property were enclosed by a 
.xampart of wagons. The enemy followed and l»oke 
through the wagons ; old men and warriors, women and 
children, fell by the swords of the victors ; many by their 
own, that theymightnotsurvivefireedom and honor; others 
fled shrieking, wandered in evenr direction, and were ^ven 
up by the Gauls to Cesar. He said to the vanquished, 
prostrate at his feet and imploring his mercy : " Lay down 
your arms ; return home wnence you came ; rebuild your 
nuts; live as before, contented in your mountains, under 
your own laws. Every countnr is good for man, when 
man is good for the country. Y ou shall not be the slaves 
of Bcxne, but shall share her alliance and protection." 

Full of shame and sorrow, numbering hardly llOjOOO, 
they returned to the valleys whence they had come, and 
rebuilt their huts upon the ashes. But Cesar erected, 
near Geneva, on the lake, a new fortress, called Novio- 
dunum, now Nyon. This he did to watch the Helvetians. 
Other garrisons were also placed here and there in the 
land. 

Roman troops were also stationed at Octodurum (perhaps 
Martigny), at the foot of the Alps, in what is now Lower 
Yalais, to guard the road over the mountains into Italy. 
The inhabitants of this broad valley, through which the 
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Bhone fitidi Us way to tiie lake, ihen liyed a free and 
savage life ; they had no connection with either the Helye- 
tians or the Bomans ; the7 enforced a toll on all merohan- 
dise that croesed their Alps, and committed depradations 
upon it^ When tiiej saw foreign soldiers thus established 
and entreodied on their teiritoiy, they became furiona 
Boshing from their mountains and meir yaileys, they 
attacked the Soman garrisons in their entrenchmenti, and 
harassed them until they drove them from the country. 
But üie B<»iians soon returned into the valley with such 
increased forces as made ail resistance vain. Nearly ten 
äioosand of the inhabitants, fighting for the freedom of 
their homes, were slain, and, on every side, villages sank 
in flames. From this time, Yalais, also^ was Boman. 

The Bhetians alone, behind their ice-mountains and 
their lakes, deemed themselves invincible. Along the Inn^ 
in tbe yaileys of what is now Tyrol, and in the Y indelecian 
plains (now Suabia), were their allies and confederates, as 
advanced guards. They lived a wild life, pillaged travel- 
lers, or, suddenly issuing in numerous nordes from the 
gorges of tiieir mountains, surprised and plundered the 
nei^boring Italian dities. From among their prisonera 
they sacrificed victims on the altars of their Gods. 

Irritated by this, the emperor Augustus, in whose reign 
the Savior of the world was bom, sent two. armies at once 
to penetrate that fearfdl and elevated region. One passed 
the Alps and descended towards the Inn ; the other crossed 
the Yindelecian lake (lake of Gonstanc^ ; and the whole 
country was subjugated after bloody conflicts. It is related 
that the wives of the Bhetians rushed into the ranks of the 
combatants, and dashed, their nursing infants upon the ftces 
of the enemy, as if in their mountains all life must become 
extinct with liberty. 
1* 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

OV TBB BOMAtf DOMINION IK THX LAND. 
[A.D.ltoWO.] 

Liberty -did indeed beoome extinct ia the moiiQtainSy 
but life remained, subject thenceforth to the Boman em- 
peror Augustus, who ruled, all-powerful, from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. He sent his prefeelB, governors 
and soldiers into the inhabited yalleya of Helvetia, and 
caused strong fortresses to be erected, to keep the people in 
subjection and obedience. He saw that the snowy Alps 
and the Jura were an insurmountable bulwark for Italj^ 
where he sat on the throne in the rich cit v of Borne. 

Still the emperor treated the conquered Helvetians yrith 
humanity, and respected their manners and customs, that 
they might thus become more easily habituated to his rule^ 
and forget their disgrace. He even permitted them to live 
according to their ancient laws, and under magistrates of 
their own choice. All matters relating to the interests of 
a district were discussed in an assembly of deputies froxa 
each commune. But the emperor reserved to himself the 
right to enact general laws, to decree taxes and contribu- 
tions, and to make war and peace. '' 

All this took place at the time when Jesus Christ was 
bom in Judea. After the death of the emperor Augustas, 
his successors long showed themselves &vorable to the 
Helvetians. The^ founded many new colonial cities, and 
connected them with each other by broad highways. ,The 
Boman prefects, governors and military m^n, accustomed 
to a more comfortable life than were the poor, rude Helve» 
tians, built everywhere magnificent dwellmgs and pleasure- 
houses, introduced fruit-trees from Italy, and instructed the 
people in all kinds of trades and manufactures, in com- 
merce, and in the arts and sciences ; thus, by degrees, the 
country acquired riches and comforts, previously unknown« 

Many places became populous, ana grew into naagnifi* 
cent cities, with immense palaces, baths, temples and thea* 



tre& The great d^ Aventicam was ten times more ezten- 
siye than now is Wiflisborg (Arenche) on the same spol 
The boats of the lake of Moiat then landed under the wtdla. 
At the place where we now see two little villages (Angit 
in B£le, and Angst in Aargau) at the oonflaenoe of me 
Ei^Iz and the Bhine, was a flourishing city, Augusta 
Bauraoorum, the ruins of which still attest its K>nner mag- 
nificence. But greatest and most magnificent of all was 
the city of Yindonissa (Windisch, in Aargau). In the yast 
sspace covered by its fortresses, its palaces and its suburbs^ 



we_now see three villages audacity (Brugg). 

tiank They were de- 
lighted at the clemency of their masters, willingly paid 



These things pleased the Hdvetiadk They were de» 



taxes and contributions, and sent their sons to serve in the 

«>man armies. In their new comforts, they forsot the 
cient liberty for which their &thers had fought and 
bled 

But comfort without liberty is an uncertain good. Lst 
not the bird rejoice in hiB golden cage, for his master can 
kill him at his will 1 V/ 

About seventy years after the birth of Jesus Christy an 
emperor, named Oalba, was assassinated at Bchbc, and an* 
other elected in his stead : Yitellius, who was not satisfius- 
tory to all. The Helvetians were ignorant of the death 
of the old emperor, but the chie& of the Soman garrisons 
in the country, being early informed, leagued together in 
behalf of Yitellius, and sent messengers in every direction. 
This astonished the Helvetians, who thought that the 
leaders meditated a revolt against the emperor Gtdba. 
The soldiers of the garrisons, especiidly those of Yindo* 
nissa, were moreover insolent and undisciplined, and had 
even seized the pay belonging to the garrison of Baden, 
composed entirely of young Helvetians. These, therefore, 
intercepted the messengers and letters of Aulus Cedna, 
governor-general of Yindonissa. 

When Gedna received news of this in Yindonissa, he 
was greatly exasperated, and marched out with his troops, 
who were called, and weye, '' terrible." He stormed ana 
destroyed the fortress and city of Baden, whi<^ had be- 
oomefloariflhingin consequence of its warm healing springs 
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cm Ihe limmat) plundered the ooontry and yanqniBhed tlie 
lesiBti&g Helvetians in a bloody combat. He parsued the 
conquered beyond the Bcetzberg, one of the Jura moun- 
tains. In their flight down the mountain, the fugitives 
were met by a numerous body of Thracian cavalry. 
Thousands of the Helvetians were slain in this encounter, 
or dispersed among the woods and clifi& ; others were taken 
and sold as slaves. 

This massacre did not appease the wrath of Cecina, but 
he swept over and ravaged the wiiole country, as &r as 
Aventicum. Here lived a rich and respected Helvetian, 
Julius^Alpinus. The cruel Soman orderH iiim to be 
seised, as the originator of the revolt, to be loaded with 
bonds and chains, and led forth to an ignominious death. 
In vain did manj persons testify to the old man's inn^ 
cence; in vain did his daughter, Julia Alpinula, a prie^ 
ess, throw herself at Gecina's feet. Her beauty, her youth 
and her tears could not touch the heart of the ferocious 
warrior. The grey-haired old man was put to death. 

The whole land was filled with sorrow and complaints. 
The people now learned, too late, that the emperor to whom 
they wished to remain faithful, had been killed, and that 
Vitellius was lord of the world. Embassadors were sent 
in haste to the new emperor, to implore his mercy. Pros- 
trate in the dust at the foot of his throne, the Helvetians 
be^gjed for pardon with tears and sobs. That which they 
sohciteKl with contemptible submissiiDu as trembling sub» 
jects, was contemptuously granted to them as vile slaves. 
Such is the lot of vassalage, which prefers the comforts of 
life to freedom from foreign bondage. 

But neither the carnage of Boetssberg, nor the desolation 
of Aventicum, nor the disgrace before the imperial throne, 
could restore to the Helvetians their pristine vigor. It 
had been extinguished and destroyed by long effeminacy. 
1 They forgot past suflferings, and lived as before, in enervat- 
ing pleasures ; sought for riches, sensual delights, and the 
refinements of luxury, and cared not for that heroism which 
lives only in free hearts. 

Their Boman rulers were pleased to see that the people, 
ihou^tless of better tilings, remained effeminate ana tnbu* 
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taory ; tiiat, «maccttütomed to fighting, they unleanied Ihe 
art of war, and that^ instead of strengthening the union 
betvreen their difitricts, thej awaited their wed cht woe, in 
darifih silence, from the hand of their masters. 

Woe to the country in whose tribunals foreigners sit, 
and whose gates are* guarded by foreigners! Woe to tho 
peq>Ie who are prond of the support of a foreign power, 
ana divided among themselves oy hatred I Woe to the 
nations who amass gold and know not the use of steel, by 
which life is pmtected I 

The Helvotim», thoughtless of defence, were e^i^osed to 
constant pelfl.^&s thev had forgotten the mi^^hSy fore* 
saw not the future, llius they were ripe for destructioo. 
Thus the day of their terrible and total ruin found them 
€|^ely unprepared. ^ \.. 



CHAPTER V. 



HOW JHB WHOLE COUNTRY BXCOMXS A PBXlT TOuJOBHiair BAtUOtB» 

CA.I>.800to6B0.] 

At this period, great and wonderful things |ook place 
upatn the earth. Borne, for so many affes (|ueen of t^ 
world, in losing her virtues had lost the pillars of her 
powen Paganism, despised, had no longer any hold upon 
men, and they forsook the altars of idols for tlie unknown 
Ood. From Üie bosom of the East, the light of Christian** 
ity blazed forth as a newly risen sun, and enkindled with 
its ravs the hearts of multitudes in three quarters of the 
woria. 

It seemed as if a voice firom heaven had said : ^' I will 
mingle together the nations of the (earth, like chaff in a 
whirlvrind, that the sparks of holy faith may be scattered 
over tli|pf¥orld, and all the countries of men be set on fire^ 
thereby. The fiJse gods shall become dust and ashes. 
Old things shall be destroyecl, and all shall become new." 

And now, from the depths of unknown regions, issued 
Bilioiis upoix nationsi driving all before them at the point 
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' of tfae sword. They came from the rising of the sua, and 
fiom the uQoonquered countries of the North, 

First came the Allemaafii, sayage warriors of Germanic 
xaee. Daring two centuries and a half of continued war- 
fare, they penetrated deeper and deeper into, the Boman. 
territory, and drew nearer and nearer to the Helvetian 
mountains. At last they broke, like an oyerwhelming 
torrent, through the passes of the Jura, and spread them* 
selves over the land. From the Black Forest to the foot 
of the Alps, all was desolation. The magnificence of^ 

^ Aventicum and of Yindonissa lay heaped in ruins. Bo- 
mans, as well as Helvetians, if spfoed by tft sword of the 
enemy, became slaves. The AUemanni divided among 
themselves the whole country, with its riches and its in- 
habitants, from the Bhine and the lake of Constance^^ 
the lake of the Waldstatten and the Aar.-' Thev lo^^R 
war, liberty and herds. They despised cities, as tne i)ris- 
ons of free men. The memories of Borne and of ancient 
Helvetia were sunk in shamefiil oblivion. 

^Shortly after thes^ the Huns swarmed forth fix>ni the 
wildernesses of Asia in numberless hordes. They pillaged 
the world. Their faces were so hideous that they could 
hardly be called human ; their deeds were still less human. 
These destroyers traversed Q-ermany, Gaul and It^y. 
Some of their bands passed through the Helvetian tepi* 
tory, penetrated into Khetia, into the districts on the Aar,^ 
and spread over the neighborhood of Augusta Bauraco*'' 
rum and of BasKa (Bale), formerly a Boman city^ They 
stopped nowhere ; but everywhere flames, blood and tears 
marked their passage. 

Then came the Bur^ndians, a vigorous race. They 
established themsdves m Gaul, qg both sides of the Jura» 
in Savoy, on lake Xjßman, in Lower Yalais, and as &r as 
the Aar, where the'J^rench language is now spoken. They 
built strong fortres^ raised Geneva &om its ruins, and, 
probably, Avenohe on the ashes of Av^ticunu^[)n the 
neights neai; lat£e Lennan, where Boman Lauso^m for- 
merly stood, they founded Lausanne anew, and several 
other places. 
Then, from the South, over the highest Alps, camß the 
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powerfal Gotha Italy was already their prey ; all 1^161!% 
with her valleys and mountain pastures, shared the flam« 
&te. * The power of the Goths extended far beyond Ab 
lake of WaTlenstatt even to the Sitters (the small rivenrtjf 
Appenzell), over the St Gotthard into the valleys of Uli 
and not less into Glarua Fear was in all places. 

These successive ^va^ons effaced the arts and industry 
of olden time; the law^ customs and languages formerly 
in use. Even the name of^elvetia was lost. Men heard 
only of the AUemanni, the Goths and the Burgundians. 

Wherever the AUemanöi came, they destroyed the cities 
They dwelt in isolatöd farm-houses or in hamlets. ^Thei^ 
bondsmen, with their wives and children, served them as 
shepherds, husbandmen and mechanics. Whenever they 
leaned to favor one of these, they gave him inalienable 
lands, at gretiäll-rent and man-service. Their herds sup- 
plied them with meat, milk and cheese. The whole coun- 
try was pasturage And undivided common. The-^eoil for- 
merly cultivated became a wilderness. Bushes gr eg 
where once the Boman plough haa been. Around t^ 
lake of Constance were immense foreflk, full of bears 
and wolves. 

H In Upper Rhetia, the Gbths preserved their warlike 
spirit, but their manners were more gentle. They made 
th# people serfe, it is true, but left to them their ancient 
«ustoms. They did not destroy the Boman fortresses they 
found, but built new ones. Living in their high towers, 
the signiors and counts governed their tributary valleys in 
the name of their kin^, who dwelt in Italy. 

The Burgundians showed themselves the most humane 
of all. ThOT appropriated only a third part of the land 
and seffs. . They did noMxterminate the ancient inhabit- 
ants, but made them subjects, and inferior in rights. They 
^tablished themselves among them, mingled their own 
language and customs with theirs, so that at last the two 
becamdl^e people. Even in our day this people is dis^ 
tinguished from the rest of the Confederates by the hered- 
itary but disfigured idiom called Bomain, of the districts of 
Vadd, Freiburg, and NeuchStel. 

The dominion of all these foreign nations was of short 
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duntion. Another people made their appeanmoe, motG 
powerful, more daring, more shrewd than thoee who had 
preceded them. These were the Franks. They camo 
£rom a&r, across' the Low Countries, and with me and 
sword quickly made themselves masters of. all Gaul. They 
established themselyes in the conquered cities, and the 
country, from them, was called France. When they en- 
countered the power of the Allemanni on the Bhine, a long 
struggle took place between the two {)eople. At last the 
Allemanni were completely and irretrievably vanquished 
in a terrible conflict, and those who dwelt alon^ the Bhine, 
in Suabia and in Helvetia, fell under the dommion of the 
victors, 

A short time afterwards, the Burgundians also perished 
by discord and the vices of their princes. The Goths took 
possession of the Burgundian Alps and bf Geneva; the 
Franks, of the rest of the Burgundian territory. 

But the latter, only, kept what they won ; not so the 
Goths. When their dominion came to an end in Italy, 
^heir power over the Alpine region perished also. The 
Frank king, Dietbert [Dagobert?], did not hesitate. He 
marched with his troops, and conquered Bhetia and the 
rest of the country. 

Thus, at last, after more than five centuries of viciasi^ 
tudes and changes, all Helvetia was again united u«der 
the sceptre of a single sovereign, as it had been under tha^ 
^Bomans. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DOMIKION AND RULB OV THE FRANKS. 

[A.D. 580 to 900.] 

m 

T!^E new masters divided the country into ^^ parts, 
because they had acquired possession of them aWifferent 
times, and because the inhabitants themselves spoke dif- 
ferent languages. The country occupied by the Allemanni, 
and where German was spoken, that is, Knetia and Thuri- 
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gaa,* was united to Soafaia. The otiher dialrictay in which 
Bomain waa spoken, or which had been taken from the 
Borgnndians, as Geneva, Yalais, Neuchfitel, and what 
now belonsB to Berne, Solothom, Freibnrg, and Yand, 
were united with Savoy, and called Little Bnivondj. . 

The mightj kings of France, chie& of a warUke people, 
organized the governments of oountries as they did their 
armies. They placed a eeneral-in-chie^ or duke, over a 
broad territory ; commandants, or counts, governed sepa- 
rate portions of this territory, or districts; and other va- 
liant captains received large domains in these districts, in 
fee or ne£ In those times money was rare. Kings 
therefore recompensed the services of their warriors wiui 
lands^and their revenue. Among the property which they 
gave away in conquered countries, all the inhabitants, wita 
their houses, &rms and cattle were included; then l^e 
inhabitants became sera. The serf could own no prop- 
erty, as he was himself the property of his signier, and 
must account to the latter for all he held. Thurigau and 
Rhetia were under the duke of Suabia or AUemannia, 
and the rest under the duke of Little Burgundy. 

Thus the whole country was divided, with its inhabit- 
ants and cattle ; what the king had not given or enfeoffed 
to his counts, nobles, or officers,* remainSi his own prop- 
erty, and was managed for his profit The free Franks 
only, however few in number, constituted the nation ; the 
multitude of subjja^ated inhabitants were counted for noth- 
ing, had no civil rights, were serfe, infamous and defence- 
less. The lot of these serfe was lamentable, indeed, in the 
early times ; their master could, at hia will, punish them, 
give them away,^ sell them, even put them to death, with- 
out being called to account They were hardly looked 
upon as human, but rather as a kind of cattle ; thus they 
were united without any marriage ceremony, and the new- 
bom children became tne property of the mother's master, 
when the father belonged to anotner lord. 

So barbarous and savage were those times. 

* AU the region eneloeed between the lake of Gonstanee and the Rhine 
on one side, the Aar and the St Qotthard on the other, was then caUed 
Thnrigan. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THS CHRISTIAN RSUOIOIT PSNSTaATXS TW LAU». 

Through the midst of the darkness of the times came 
messengers of God, pions men, to preach to the heathen 
the kingdom of heaven, and to announce the crucified one. 
They were military men who had heard the word of eter- 
nal salvation in other countries ; men of elevated rank, 
often kings' sons, who, like the holy apostles, renounced 
the pleasures of the world to confess Jesus among the 
heathen. It is said that, even in the time of the Eomans, 
hardly two centuries after the birth of the Savior, such a 
king's son, named Lucius, had sown the seed of the faith 
among the Rhetian mountains, under danger of death. 
Somewhat later, others came among the Burgundians, and 
others also among the Allemanni in Thurgau. They 
gathered around tnem pious families, baptized young and 
old in the name of God, established small Christian com- 
munities, built churches and chapels. They also founded 
convents for the promotion of education, prayer and faith, 
and instituted bishops, who were called superintendants, 
over the other Christian teachers and communities. Even 
before the country became Frank, there was a bishop at 
Coire (Chur) in Rhetia, a city which first became import- 
ant towards the close of the Roman dominion; also at 
Augusta Rauracorum, at Yindonissa and at Aventicum, 
as well as at Geneva and at Octödurum in Valais.* 

But when the Tranks, already Christians, became mas- 
ters of our country, then the work of conversion was for 
the first time carried forward with zeal ; priests were pro- 
tected, bishops revered, churches and convents endowed. 
A tithe was imposed on the products of the soil for the 

* The seats tof the Christian bishoprics hare not remained in all these 
cities, but in a long course of disasters hare been removed to undestrojed 
plaoes. Thus the bishop's see was transferred from the ruins of ancient 
Angnstft Raaracorum to Bale, that of Aventionm to Lausanne, that of 
Yindonissa to Constance on the lake of this name^ thai of Octodurimi to 
Bion (Sitten) in Upper Yalais. 
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support of eocleeiastics ; Toltmtary oontribotioi» inewMed 
the magnificence of God's senice. Aa money was Tai% 
contributions were more easily made in products of Ükd 
soil and in real estate. That which was conferred on re- 
ligious institutions was looked upon as given, not to mor- 
tal men, but to God, and to the saints of Ood, who were 
revered, and as a loan to be repaid by endless enjoyments 
after death. Thus, by degrees, churches and ocmvents be- 
came wealthy, rich in lands and rents. 

From foreign countries came an always increasing num- 
ber of preachers of the Gross, to extirpate the last remains 
of paganism. For, in the thick forests which bordered the 
lake of Zurich, and in thß remote valleys among the moun- 
tains, long dwelt half-savage men without any knowled^ 
of the living God. Upon the heights of the hills and m 
the depths of the woods they sacrificed cattle and horses 
as victims to their idols; at the beginning of each new 
year they made a horrible uproar with cries and shouts, 
and by beating on noisy instruments, to drive away wicked 
spirits, sorcerers and witches ; but welcomed the opening 
of spring with huge bonfires on all the mountains, as 
thank-offerings to the good gods. Man v superstitious fears 
about ghosts and spirits tormented tnese poor blinded 
heathen ; they believed in all kinds of presages and pre- 
dictions, in the influence of good and evil aays, and in 
similar self-deceptions. 

Therefore the pious men who brought the tidings of 
salvation to these heathen are to be held in high esteem. 
Sigebert came fix>m the country of the Franks, and preached 
in the wildernesses of Rhetia. He built his cell in the 
rough angle of the inountains, where the convent of Dis- 
entis now stands. Golumban and Mangold lon^ taught 
upon the Aar, the Beuss and the lake of Zurich, as did 
the zealous Gallus. The latter finally established his her- 
mitage in the solitude of the high mountain- valley, near 
the lake of Constance, where, in memory of him, stands 
the convent of St. Gallen. Among the mountains which 
border the lake of the Waldstatten, the word of God was 
announced by pious Meinrad, who built his cell in the 
dark forest (Finsterwald) near the SUil, where in our days 
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flotmshes the conyent of Einededeln (Our Lady of the Her- 
mits). A duke founded the chapter of canons upon the 
hill near Zurich, and endowed it with much property on 
the Albis; his brother built another monastery on the 
lake of the Waldstatten, where once, probably in the Bo- 
man time, there had been a simple light tower for vessels, 
and where the city of Lucerne now shines. Shortly after- 
wards, the rich count Bero erected near the same place 
. another convent or monastery, even now called Beromua- 
8ter. 

But I should be long in coming to an end, if I tried to 
name all the pious works of that period. The poor pa- 
gans in the districts saw the consecrated walls of churches 
and convents rising on every side ; all day long they heard 
the words of salvation and of the Cross, and all the night 
long the hymns and prayers of the monks in their cells. 
Their hearts were moved, and they went to baptism. 

It must be acknowledged that the Cbristiamt^ of those 
early days was very poor and feeble; conversions were 
too numerous and too sudden ; the teachers were often as 
rude and ignorant as the hearers of the word. Whoever 
was baptiz^, had learnt a prayer, attended church, and 
could make the sign of the cross, was called a Christian, 
even though he had not given up his savage customs anti 
heathen superstitions. Saints were frequently placed upon 
the seats of idols, and pagan feasts changed by name to 
Christian festivals. The fear of the devil was more pow- 
erful than the love of God. Sinners thought they could 
easily purchase their everlasting salvation, and redeem 
themselves from hell by ceremonies, and gifts to convents 
and churches. 

Nevertheless, the new religion did not remain entirely- 
inefficacious. Dawn always precedes the brightness of 
broad daylight The belief in the one living God, in the 
compensations of eternity, and that we men here below 
are all children of the Father in Heaven, became general. 
Many pious priests and bishops, with their wives, shone 
as bright examples among the rest of the households ; for, 
in those days, marriage was not forbidden to priests and 
bishops. Many Christian lords bettered the condition of 



Ümr mil^eelSi and many aerfii reoehred privflegeB whiflh 
Tendered }hw lot more endurable. In many oonyents 
achoola were established, and the writings o£ ancient saM« 
ooUeeted «nd eopied ; for the art of printing was not cue* 
covered until several centuries later. The light of acienoe 
espedally shone forth from the cells of Üke abbev of ^ 
Gallen upon the darkness of the land. The people were 
inslractea in a^culture and rural economy bj the her* 
mits and monks, who, in their wildernesses, extirpated the 
forests and clea^d the soil ; fiillow lands were broken up* 
The people were taught to bum lime and to build witk 
stone ; until then they had only miserable wooden huts ; 
they learned to weave wool and to use woollen dothes, in- 
stead of the linen and skins they had previously worn« 
They even b^an to plant vines upon the heights of lake 
L^man and of the lake of Zurich. 

All this was not, indeed, the work of the monks alonei 
but mpre especially of the Franks, when they established 
themselves in the country ; they brought with them do* 
mestic economy, the ox and the plough, wherever their 
king had granted to them, in fee or in £e^ lands with men 
and women slaves therepn. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

HOW THX OOUKTBT BBOOMKS PART OF THE OXRMAK XMPDIK, AVO 
OITIRS ARS BUILT. 

[A. D. 900 to 1900.] 

Thb kin^ of powerful France were for a long time 
more mighty than all the others, and the most mighty was 
king Charlemagne. He caused himself to be qpwned at 
Borne, as emperor of the ancient Roman empire, which 
he proposed to reestablish, and by the name of emperor 
he wished to show Üiat he was a king of king?. But 
his sons and grandsons w^e always quarrelling among 
themselves, ana, often, men of weak minds. Each wished 
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to lutye a portion of the floyereignty, and Hjief ditrided 
that vast empire. One took France, another Italy, a third 
Germany, and they carried on great wars against each 
other without cessation. In conse(}uence of Üiia division, 
that portion of the Helyetian temtory which had, until 
then, been attached to the duchy of Suabia, became part 
of the Cterman empire. 

As there were so many kings, and they were continually 
at war with each other, great confusion prevailed every 
where. This pleased the principal officers and governors 
of the kings, tnat is, the dukes and counts. They ruled 
thenceforward without fear of responsibility, and, at their 
deaths, gave their offices to their sons, considering the 
duchies and counties as hereditary fie&, or even as their 
own properties. The duke of Suabia would obey no one; 
the duke of Burgundy assumed the title of king. As the 
dukes revolted against the kings, so the counts revolted 
against the dukes, hired troops and acted as sovcTeigna. 
Even the bishops did not remain idle. Eminent and 
powerful in their dioceses and domains^ they imitated the 
counts and dukes, made themselves independent of the 
secular arm, donned casque and cuirass, and rode at the 
head of their troops. As did the bishops towards dukes 
and counts, so did the pope of Bome towards emperors and 
kings: assumed authority over them, over all tne bishops 
and churches in their dominions, and, finiJly, over their 
people. 

^ At last, as a consequence of this general confusion, the 
fiigniors and counts established in Helvetia, no longer paid 
respect to the dukes of Suabia, but, ruling by their own 
autnority, they feared only the kings or German emperors, 
or flattered them for ambitious purposes. Usually at 
variance with each other, only a common danger could 
unite them. 

Such a danger threatened them all at the time when 
Henry, sumamed the Fowler, ruled the German empire. 
From the regions of the East^ from the Black Sea and 
along the Danube, once more appeared a warlike and 
savage people, all on horseback, numerous as the sands of 
the sea. They were called Hungarians. With swoid and 
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ttre they quicldy swept over Qermany, qniddy oyer Italy« 
Nothing stopped them,, neither rivers nor monntains. 
Bat they dia not attack strong fortresses and castles, be* 
cause they did not understand the art of besieging. This 
^ras nine nundred years after the birth of Christ 

Then the emperor ordered that all large villages in the 
country should be surrounded with walls, ramparts and 
ditdbes, against these terrible enemies. Thus St. Ghdlen 
and Bale were endrcled by walls, because they were on 
the frontiers, as well as Zurich on the lake. These were 
like fortresses for the people, to which they could flee with 
their property in case of need. One-ninth of the firee and 
n^Ie men, ttiose who had but litüe landed estate being 
selected, were obliged to dwell in these national fortresses, 
to defend them in war, and govern. them in peace. Thus 
were founded the cities and their councila The firee nobles, 
charged with the city government, assumed the name of 
patricians. 

The example oÄce ^ven, many people's fortresses or cities 
were soon built, as Lucerne and Solothurn ; and, later, 
Schaff hausen, at the landing-place of the Bhine, where this 
stream makes 'its mighty rush over the rocks, took the 
place of the cluster of boat-houses (Schiffhausem). As 
m Cherman Helvetia, so also in Burgundian Helvetia, when 
the emperors at last added this also to the German empire, 
and made the dukes of Zabringen imperial bailiffii over it 
Here were already the very ancient cities of Geneva and 
Lausanne. To these the imperial bailiff Berthold, duke 
of Zahringen, added the citjr of Freiburg, which he built 
in Uechtland* (in 1179), as a means of offence and defence 
against the power of ihe refractory lords and counts of the 
neighborhood. His son did the same, and built the city 
o£ Berne on a peninsula formed by the river Aar, in 1191. 

All these, and other cities, which rose up here and there, 
as open villages were walled and fortified, leceived the 
political organization, the franchises and privileges enjoyed 

* IMäkmd: waste or pastare land ; applied to what waa probably 
the ancient Pagiu Aventicensis of the Romans^ embracing maon of the 
present territory of Berne, Nei^chfttol, Freiburg^ Ac, which had been ^ 
vaitated by tlM AlUiniHBM> 
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bj the moBt ancient cities of G^ennany. The laboivns and 
artisans who established themselves in a city acquired the 
rights of burghership, were obliged to keep a spear and a 
sword for defence, to pay taxes and contributions, to have 
a fire-bucket ready in each house ; for the houses in cities, 
as well as in villages, wete then built of wood. Impor- 
tant matters were discussed in a general assembly of the 
citizens, but the government of the commonwealth was en* 
trusted to a council chosen by the burghers, and presided 
over bv an avoyer or burgomaster. Small disputes were 
decided by the council, but the higher jurisdiction (blut- 
gericht, jus-gladii) belonged to the imperial bailiff, the 
vicar of the abbot, or the count's lieutenant^ in short, to 
the governor of the citv, whoever he might be. 

The security found oehind their walls against inimical 
attacks, attracted many people to the cities ; the increase of 
population fostered trade, commerce and the mechanic 
arts. Markets were established, to which the countryman 
brought the surplus products of his fields and flocks, and 
where the citizen gave in exchange the fruits of his industry. 
The comforts of the citizens increased with their ingenuity, 
and softened their manners; their union and strength 
caused them to be respected more and more bv the signiors 
and nobles who dwelt in the neighborhoodf, in isolated 
castles and fortresses. Dukes, kings and emperors liked 
to stop on their journeys, and enjoy the comforts of the 
cities, to which they, in return, granted various privileged 
and franchises. But the prosperity of the cities excited 
the jealousy of the coun^ knights and signiors of the 
country. They also strove to increase their power and 
revenues ; and to obtam new fie£s and grants, served with 
redoubled ardor the kings, dukes and convents ; or made 
small war upon their neighbors, for the sake of plunder. 
/ Several, who knew their best interests, lightened tne yoke 
of servitude which pressed upon their subjects, and were 
pleased to see the people increase upon their lands. As 
Dy right of conauest all the soil, with man and beast and 
tree ^t Wohn* und Weid' und Wald), had become their 
property or fief) they divided the land, when arable or 
pasture, into lax^ faxms or single hoose-lots (usually of 
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tirelve aa«s), among the hotmeholders, who paid therefor 
in body-service, in rent and tithes. Thus villages, fitrms 
and plantalioRa were multiplied. Every new house on 
signioral land paid a tribute in fowls and eggs. At the 
death of a vassal, &ther of a family, his children gave to 
their signior, or to the convent from which they held, the 
best dress from the chest, the best piece of furniture from 
the house, and the best beast firom the stable. After thus 
satisfying the ''right to the best chattels" ^todfalls), the 
heirs kept the rest as if it were their own inneritance and 
property. 

Thus the revenues of the signiors were increased by the 
body-servioe and rents due from their vassals. The un- 
divided lands, mostly thick forest, remained the lord's 
propertv. He allowed to his subjects and vassals all the 
wood they required, and, at his good pleasure, granted to 
them, on a rent-charge or as a gratuity, permission to 
gather acorns for the fattening of their swine, as well as 
free range for cattle, as far as the limits of the next hamlet 
or farm. • 

But, without permission of the signior, no one could cut, 
bum or clear, in whole or in part, those forests of lofty 
growth, to convert them into meadows or fields. Still, the 
signiors were pleased to see households multiplied and 
new &rms established. Thus they allowed portions of 
their woods to be cut. and cleared, and received ground 
and clearance-rent tiierefor from the new comers. In this 
manner were formed numerous villages, even now called 
Schwanden or Schwaendi, Ruti'or Heuti.* But the farmers, 
if not before free, remained serfs, as their fathers had been, 
and all their possessions were considered the property of 
their signior. For the latter furnished to them, not only 
the Bpihf but also the wood for a house and stable, a plough, 
a cart, seeds for the field, a hatchet and ladder for house- 
work, a cow for the stable, a sow and pigs, a cock and hens 
for the yard. This is why they owed rent for everything, 
with mannservice in their lords' fields, cart-work to his 

* Both these words signify to clear ; the first by burning, the second 
bylsUing or nj^rootiag, wb trees Aad bushes. 

2 ® 
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oasüe, tithes and taxes on their crops, with cheese, dotli^ 
hens and eggs. 

Such was the origin of the cities and of numerous vil- 
lages in Switzerland. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MOBS ABOUT THX CITIBS AND THK OBEAT SIONIOB8 TS THB OOÜNTRT'« 

- [A.I>.li00tol290.] 

Thus, in proportion as the peasants gained in comforts, 
the greater revenue did the numerous imposts paid by 
them yield to the counts, nobles, abbots and other signiors. 
But especially did these latter become jBree and inaepen- 
dent when the dukes of Zahringen died out ; as, at their ex:- 
tinction, the dignity and office . of imperial lieutenant, or 
bailifl^ ceased to be hereditary, and was conferred tempora- 
rily, sometimes on one count, sometimes on another. From 
this moment, the nobles had no reason to fear the over-, 
powerinff force or authority of any one among their peers, 
feach endeavored to be first, or hoped to become so. 

At that time flourished many noble femilies which are 
- now extinct The counts of Savoy had extensive domains, 
fiefe and rights, in Valais and in Vaud, where the bishop 
of Lausanne also reigned as sovereign on a small scale. 
The counts of Neuchätel, who granted great franchises to 
the city of that name, reigned over French and German 
districts on the lake of Bienne (Biel), as well as on the Aar 
and Zihl. The counts of Kyburg, who were masters of all 
Ihe country between Zurich and the lake of Constance, and 
who built upon their own territory the cities of Biessen- 
hofen on the Bhine, and of Winterthur near Zurich, ac- 
f knowledged no one in the country more powerful than 
^ themselves. Still, near them, in Aargau, were the counts 
of Habsburg, already long possessors, in their own right, 
of a large domain in the region where ancient Vindonissa 
had flourished. They were, moreover, patrons of the rich 
abbey of Seckingen, which held much property in Grlarus ; 
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Öien thej Teo^ved in fief ihe Teiy ancient BurgondiaQ 
county of Bore, in Aargaa. This oonnly extended asfiur 
as Muri, where, two centuries before, the wife of a count 
of Habsburg, then called connts of Altenbnrg, had founded 
a Benedictine abbe^ (1026). On extinction of the conntB 
of Bore, their domains had fidlen to the connts of Lenzbnrg, 
from whom descended also the connts of Baden, and whose 
great riches now increased the eminence of the connts of 
Habsburg. 

The connts of Bapperswyl, also, who bnilt the dtr of 
tliat name on the lake of Zurich, were powerftd ana re- 
snected in the Marches of Bheüa ; but tne rich counts cf 
Toggenburg vere even more so. The original residence 
of this fiunily was on a rock not far from 3ie convent of 
Fischingen. It was there that a count Henry of Toggen* 
burg, in a fit of jealousy, threw his beautiful wife Ida mm. 
a window of the lofty castle, because he had seen her wed- 
ding-ring on the finger of one of his servants. A raven 
had stolen the ring from an open window, and afterwurda 
dropped it But Ida, as she fell, seizing fast hold of some 
bushes growing out of the precipice, was saved by divine 
providence, and her innocence manifested. She closed her 
life in a cell at Eischingen, as she could no longer love her 
husband ; who, besides wreaking his anger upon her, had 
caused the innocent servant to be dragged to death at the 
tailofa wild horse. 

I could also name many other funilies of counts and 
barons, then very powerful signiors, such as the counts of 
Werdenberg and Sargana, of Montfort and Sax, of Vatz 
and Bhezuns, in Upper Bhetia, and others in Burgundian 
and German districts. But who would care to know them 
all, when nothing is now left of them but the obscure re- 
tftembrance of their, wars, or the traditions of their atro- 
cities, which still float around the ruins of their fallen rock- 
castles. 

Many of these ancient and noble families became extinct 
and forgotten at a very early period. This happened quite 
frequently when the opinion prevailed that religion and 
honor required men to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
a^ord in Jbuid, for the purpose of rescuing the holy sepul- 
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pUgriins &om all Chnstian natioiks united in counüesa 
numbers, and departed, year after year, for the promifled 
land, all <x>nspicuous by the sign of the Cross sewed upon 
their garments. Young and old went, even children. 
princes, kings, emperors, nuns and princesses. But of 
thousands and thousands, only a few ever returned firom 
these crusades ; for most of them died on the way, or per* 
ished in Asia and Africa, by hunger, disease, the sword, 
die plague, leprosy, or in the prisons of the infidels. Thia 
widowed many a noble lady, made many a mother child- 



That which proved the ruin of counts and knights, ben- 
efited the ser& in the villages and farms, and even the 
burghers in the cijies. The serfs were treated with more 
humanity, to induce them to remain at home and not seek 
freedom under the banners of the Cross. Privileges were 
fpranted to them that they might be employed as soldiers 
in internal wars. And the burghers of the cities enriched 
themselves by all kinds of trade and traffic for the arm- 
ing, equipment and provisioning of the troops which in- 
cessantly departed n)r the Holy Land. An extensive 
interchange of merchandise took place through Hungary 
with Greece, and through the ports of Italy with Egypt 
and the East. B&le, especially^ flourished by this com- 
merce,, in which even Cyprus wine was brought there; 
and Zurich, where the manu&cture of costly silks was 
established. 

As comforts and riches increased in the new cities, the 
burghers became more enterprising, acquired greater priv- 
ileges, and extended their city-territory by pur^ase. Some 
ransomed their cities from the oppressive sovereignty of 
the bishops, abbots and convents, under which they had 
long lived, and gladly placed them under the protection 
of the German empire, that they mi^ht be subject to no 
one but the emperor himself or to an imperial bailifif acting 
in his name. The Solothurners made themselves inde- 
pendent of the convent of St. Ursus, which had possessed 
great influence in their municipal affidrs, because it had 
largely contributed to the foundation of the commune. 
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The abbof (^iherioli oonvent of All^eSigsn CAXL Saints) 
bd ^nioral liglits over the baroogh of Scjiaffhaaaen, 
and exeiciaed ihem by a bailiS But now tbe dtuseiui id* 
lowed him to nominate only one half of tbeir ooonciL 
diemselyes choosing the other hal£ Soon they excludea 
&e oonyent from all share in the goyemment, and placed 
Aemselyes, like other cities, under the protection of the 
empire. The people of Bfile did the same with their 
bishop, so that, by degrees, they became their own mas- 
ters, under the safegiwrd of the empire, as Berne and 
Freiburg had long been, by imperial &vor. 

Many small cities followed the example of the larger, 
as they found opportunity. They took adyantage of the 
troubles of the empire. When the kings or other signiors, 
from whom they held, needed money, tney opened the city 
purse; in times of common danger, they were ready with 
nand and sword. Every citizen was plain and economi- 
cal at home, but liberal for the public ^ood. The private 
houses were small, but the public edifices^ council-hallB 
and churches large and stately. The artisans rivalled ' 
each other in producing good work, and in improving 
tbeir trades by care, incmstry and ingenuitv. The trades 
corporations were watchful to prevent negligence. Thus 
industrial pursuits became lucrative and honorable, and no 
one endeavored to appear more than he really was. In 
the houses prevailed piety, good faith and industry; in 
the councils, justice, prudeöce and disinterestedness. No 
one thought of living at the public expense, but the citi- 
zens were always found ready to proviae for the wants of 
the commonwealth, and to contribute to useful establish- 
ments and institutions. 

Through these means the cities increased, became pow- 
erful and acquired valuable franchises, real estate, the right 
of levying taxes, and other advantages. All therefore en- 
deavored to hold directly of the emperor and empire, and 
to be free of other lords, that they might choose tneir own 
magistrates and judges, and have the sole management of 
flieir municipal property. For this purpose they willingly 
prid the imperial tribute. The emperor's rights were aa- 
miniatered by an imperial bailiff who had the higher juris- 
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dicuoa 9laO| because, as a straDger, be could be 
impartial than one citizen toward another. In case 
war, the cities chose, as protectors and general, some.po^ 
erful and valiant signiors and counts, whom they paic 
For greater security, they often formed leases witb^ ieac 
other, as well as with the imperial cities in Suabia aiul 
the Rhine. 7 

Thus af(ex long subjection and servitude, liberty 4>egs 
to raise her head among the convents and castles, a#d gs^ 
pecially in the cities. No signioral tyranny, whether froiW 
within or from without, can flourish on Swiss soil;, Ser^ 
noble freedom finds a home, as does the eagle on tlie 
rocky summits of the land. 

•V • 



CHAPTER X. 



Ol* TBS COMUUKITISS JH THS MOUNTAINS OF 8CHWYZ, AP^KZKLL, 
HBSTIA AND VALAIS. 

[A.D.lMatolMO.] 

Behind the lakes, at the foot of the high Alps, whither, 
in very ancient times, probably after the Roman yictoriesL 
the last Cymbri had fled, lived their descendants, separated 
from the world. No Allemann, no Burgundian, no Frank, 
had wished to venture into their poor and frightful wilder- 
nesses. Undisturbed, they fed their herds upon, unknown 
mountains. No knight's castle was to. be seen upon their 
rocks, no city in their valleys. The Bruchenburen long 
had but a single church ; it stood in the Muottathal ; thither 
came the people from Schwyz, Unterwaiden and Uri 
The inhabitants of these three valley-districts were all of 
tlie same race ; as they long had but one church, so they 
lived under a common government, formed of experienced 
and upriffht men, chosen from among themselves. 

But wnen the people multiplied, each valley built its 

own church, and chose its own landammann, council and 

. tiibunal« Thus Schwyz, Uri and Unt^walden separated 
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case 



die. 



dieir oommonwealths, but acted, in important matte»! ^*^ 

one oDdivided community. Liater (about 1150) the people 

of Unterwalden above the (forest of) KernwaJd aeparaoed 

their interests from those who dwelt in the villages below 

the Kemwald, and each part of Unterwalden, thenceforth. 

^^ had its own council and tribunal. Those above the Wald 

. (Obwaldeners) had, accordinff to ancient usage, been 

^^r obliged to pay two-thirds of the common expenses, prob- 

^? ably because they were originally more numerous than 

5^ those below the W aid (Nidwaldenersi and this was felt to 

^: be burdensome when the latter had become as strong and 

wealthy as themselves. Although thus separated, they 

remained united for important purposes^ and always 

formed, as now, but one district or canton. 

No one pretended to any sovereignty over all these 
mountains^ except the emperor, and the people were pleased 
to be under the protection of that powerful prince. In in- 
ternal disputes, tney usually had recourse to some imperial 
judge, and most willingly to the counts of Lenzburg. 

In their neighborhood still existed vast wildernesses and 
unexplored mountain- valleys. The emperors considered 
such lands as unappropriated, and, consequently, imperial 
domains, and often conveyed them to signiors or convents 
as gifts or fie& When the wildernesses were cleared, the 
peasants paid rent therefor to the kings, to the counts of 
Lenzburg and Bapperswyl, to the convents of EinsiedeliL 
Zurich and Beromunster, or to such other ecclesiastical 
and secular signiors as had been invested by the emperor. 
A pious baron, Konrad of Seldenbnren, even built a con- 
vent, called Engelberg (1088), in a rough mountain-valley 
of Unterwalden, at the foot of snow-covered mount Titlis. 
This so pleased the pope of Bome that ho^ toqk it under 
the immediate protection of the holy ^. < ^ .. . 

The monastery of Einsiedeln^ in rae^me regiop,. was 
much older and richer. The ]ßo<^'^ t^^4^^t fed on all 
the mountains, because all the ^^Hqroudäing wiL^äie^ had 
formerly been conveyed to his cö«muniD^ Tne, ^ep 
herds of Schwyz, ignorant of worldly^'ÄÄj^rs/llä^ew noth- 
ing of such a donation until they suddenl^i^und them- 
seTves in conflict with the abbot, who sent his flocks into 
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Alps which from time immemorial had descended to theni 
from their fathers. The abbot appealed for assistance 
(1118) to the emperor, who decided in his feror. The 
Schwyzers were astonished at this, and said : *' If the pro- 
tection of the emperor and the empire be of no avail in 
securing our rights, we have no neeä of it." Those of Uri 
and Unterwalaen held with them, said as they said, and 
ceased to obey the emperor. This irritated the emperor ; 
he put them under ban, and the bishop of Constance anath* 
ematized the land, so that no bell should be rung in it, 
and no holy sacrament be administered to the living or 
the dead, until the emperor was obeyed. This did not in- 
timidate the Schwyzers, but they compelled their priests 
to celebrate divine service as before, and drove the recu- 
sants out of the country. Their flocks multiplied, and their 
Alps remained fertile, in spite of the bishop's anathema ; 
ana the peasants freely sent the products of their flocks to 
the public markets of Zurich and Lucerne. Afterwards^ 
when the emperor was in need, and wanted valiant men 
for his army, he sent the count of Lenzburg with a friend- 
ly message to them. He said : '^ The emperor loves vali- 
ant men ; go to the war for him äs your fathers did, and 
eare not for the talk of the priests." At this, six hundred 
young men followed him to war for the emperor, to obtain 
glory and booty, and not one of all the people cared for 
the talk of the priests. 

^ In the high mountains near the lake of Constance, also, 
lived many free people, long under the protection of the 
emperor and the empire. There the abbot of St. Gallen 
had always possessed extensive domains^ and bonded serfs 
who cultivated his land, and were called abbey-people. On 
the Sitter, at the foot of the high rocky Alps, was the ab- 
bot's house and cell, whither the signior often came, to 
maintain his rights. Many people built houses at this 
place, and about the abbot's cell (Abteszelle) sprang up 
the borough of Appenzell, from which the whole moun- 
tain country finall^ took its name. Over, his abbey-people 
the abbot placed his bailiff, but the freemen at Appenzell, 
Hundwyl, Urnaschen and Teuffen, under the immediate 
protection of the emperor, like the firee communities on the 
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lake of the Waldstatten, chose their landammaon, oouiioil 
and tribunal irom among themflelves, and had their impe* 
xial baili£ 

Still the abbots of St Gbllen bj d^^rees acquired con- 
staotlj increaudng rights over the whole land by purchase 
or donation ; at last they even obtained from the emperor 
the imperial tribute, the penal jurisdiction and the sever- 
eigoty of these four small imperial states. As this did not 
prejudice the cmcient liberties of the people, they oonsid* 
ered it the same thing whether they paid their tribute for 

Sroteetion to an imperial bailiff or to a powerfiil abbot 
*n the other hand, the convent of St (xallen was well 
content with the fine tribute and dues, and did not seek in 
wiy way to diminish the long-inherited rights of the shep* 
herd-pwÄle ; and, that the peculiar abbey-people might not 
be too different from the rest who were free, the abbot 
granted to them authority to choose a landammann, with 
oth^ important privileges. This was in recompense for 
the fidelity and valor with which they had often served 
their warlike abbots in battle. 

The poor people in the Bhetian highlands did not enjoy 
«wjh good fortune. Hundreds and hundreds of strong 
castles of counts and barons hung on the steep rocks in aU 
their valleys, like a slave-chain on the neck of their coun- 
try. There were the bishop of Coire, the abbots of Disentis 
and Pfeffers, the counts of Bre^enz, Werdenberg, Mont- 
fort, Metsch and Misox, the rich oarons of Bhezuns, Mon- 
telt, Asp^mont, Batz, and manv other powerful noble& 
The city of Coire alone enjoyed important rights under 
the sovereignty of her bishops, and here and there an iso- 
Wed valley, such as the Pregallerthal, on the Italian bor- 
der, possessed hereditary privileges. All the rest of the 
people, who generally spoke Romantsch,* were and re- 
gained tributary, subject to labor-dues, and serfs. Only 
^e Walsors, w&o spokie German, were free in their farms 
and hamlets, as the Franks had fpund them when they 
conquered the land. It is said that these Walsors were 

* Sftid to be the ancient populär Latin idiom, the Uagiuge of lugitivef 
vom Italy, driven out by the GauU. 
2* 
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fugitives of Allemannic race, who sought refuge here in tbo 
time of the Gothic dominion, and inhabited secluded mouii« 
tain-valleys, the rough Avers, and Brettigau in the Bhine- 
wald, at the foot of the Bhine glacier. The same people, 
also, first inhabited and rendered productive the finghtfoi 
solitudes of Davos, which thej received in fief from the 
baron of Bate (1260). 

Many counts and signiors also ruled in Yalais, where the 
city of Sion preserved its municipal privileges, with great 
difficultf, imder a burgomaster and council. In Lower 
Yalais, the count of ävoy was long among the most 
powerful, but in Upper YaJais, the bishop of Sion. The 
mountaineers in the valleys and communes of upper Ybt 
lais, all speaking Gterman, had also valiant German hearts, 
and maintained the ancient fireedom of their fcMrefathers. 
They had divided their country into seven Zehnten (tith- 
ings). The council of the country was formed of repre- 
sentatives from the Zehnten, and presided over by their 
captain-general. Thus, under the protection of their own 
laws, they fed their flocks on the banks of the Bhone^ 
even to its sources among the everlasting ice of the mouu- 
tains. 



CHAPTEB XL 



abovt tbs good xmfbrob, büdolf ov habsbüboy äskb thb xvil 
hkbions of his bok albert. 

(A.n. 18» to 1807.] 

At this period, no signior in Switzerland was so re- 
spected for his humanity andv probity, as well as valor, as 
count Budolf of Habsburg, His castle was on the Wul- 
pelsberg in Aargau. The cities of Aania, Baden, MelK- 
gen, Diessenhofen, Sursee and others had him for their 
bailifi". The Schwyzers also requested him to be theirs, 
in consequence of the trouble then existing on account of 
the quarrel between the emperor and pope. Already (in 
1261), Uri, Schwyz and Zurich had farmed a league with 
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eaeh other to withstand the noUes ia their oMtlea Zarieh 
chose count Rodolf for her general. 

Eudolf was not so much beloved by the burghers of 
Me, though more than were his noble brotherB-in-armB 
aodfiri^ids. In oonseqaence of these latter having, on 
a day of the Carnival, insulted- the beautiful wives and 
daughters of Bale, many bloody conflicts took plaoe, and 
several of tbe audacious nobles fell under the blows of the 
vigorous citizens. The defeat of his friends offended the 
eoant of Habsburg, and, to avenge them, he marched 
against the city vrith numerous troops. 

This war, however, came to a speedy and happy con- 
dosion. For the dukes and princes of Qermany, on the 
deadi of their emperor, having lofig disputed who should 
be their king, at last elected count Budolf of Habsburg.* 
"They chose him," as said the elector of Cologne, " be- 
caase he was wise and just, and beloved of Gkxl and men." 

When the BMese learnt that their enemy had become 
their king, thejr issued from their ^tes with every uiark 
of reqyect, and invited him and his people to enter the 
city. Friendship was sworn on both sides. Joy and as- 
tonishment filled all the land. The principal men of the 
cities and oif the country hastened to Brugg to congratulate 
tlie count and his wife. 

Although upon the first throne in Christendom, and in 
a distant country, emperor Budolf, during his whole life, 
remained attached to the people of his native land. He 
granted new dignities to their nobility, new franchises to 
their cities, or confirmed by his kingly word those they 
^ready possessed. The people of Zurich, Schaffhausen 
«ad Solothum were to be held to answer only before their 
ovn judges and according to their own laws ; Laupen and 
IiQcerne received the same franchises as Berne, and Lu- 
cerne held directly from the empire ; Bienne received the 
same municipal franchises as B^e ; Aarau was not obliged 
to recognize any other judge thai^ her own avoyer ; Win- 
terthur, Diessenhofen and Qther cities acquired other and 
nioilar rights, Qe confirmed to, the three Waldstatten 

• Siog «if &• 0«ciiiaii« and «mpmir of tiMt^ta? Boxaaa «mpir«. 
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(TJri, Sohwyz and Unterwatdm) the peipetivd i%^ of 
immediate dependence on the empire; he eleyafeed the 
bishop of Lausanne and the abbot of Einseideln to the dig- 
nity of princes of the empire. In the Bomain districts, 
where the counts of Savoy domineered, be reäsrtablished 
the imperial power by force of arms, relieyed Lai^sanne 
and Freiburg from the yoke of Sayoy, and made again 
free of the empire whatever places had formerly been so« 
Foi these things, the cities and country testified tbeir 
gratitude to him by abundant supplies in nK>ney and nsen. 
' But other times came, when be was dead and his son 
Albert ascended the throne.* It was soon known that the 
latter looked only to the extension of his fiunily Acmaku 
by the incorporation orforei^ territory, and that he disre 
garded Üie franchises of the cities and the country. Theie 
fore all feared for themselves. Then the people of Uri, 
Schwyz and Unterwaiden, anticipating evif and dangerous 
times, assembled (1291) and swore to a Pei^ual Bond,i- 
by which they agreed to de&nd themselves ipid their fami- 
lies, with goods and chattels, against all srnd every, who- 
ever they might be, and to assist each other with advice 
and arms, llienceforward they were called CSonfederates 
^dsgenossen: bound together by oath). The bishop of 
Constance also united in league with the counts of Savoy 
and with other counts and signiprs against the kin^^ 
designs, as well as with the abbot of St. Qallen and the 
city of Zurich. The German princes hat^ him no less, 
and chose count Adolph of Nassau for their sovereign. - 
Now partisan wars spread everywhere, for and against 
Albert of Austria, from country to country, fixnn city to 
city. Berne' held with the count of Savoy, and made a 
league with Freiburg and Solothum. Albert, with an army 
of Austrians, immediately invaded and ravaged the tem- 
tory of the bishop of Constance. In a blocäy battle he 
took fix)m king Adolf victory, life and the imperial crown. 
Then the confederates of the Waldstatten sent to him at 
Strassburg, to request him to guarantee their ancient fian- 

* The counts of Habsburg had also become dukes of Austria. 
f Bund: lei^e, compact» treaty. I tue the word Bmd to distiiigiiuh 
thfttbelnre^lAt Sim caatOBs from «Uothenr^AC -.. : ^. :. 
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(jusesi as bis ftüier of glorious laemoiyl^ Bot lie 

answered that he thoaght of shortly proposing a change 
in their situation. This reply greatly terrified the Con- 
fiacteratea 

Cries of war and the dash of arms resounded through 
all üeohtland, from Solothum to lake Leman. The signiors 
and counts, who were partisans of Albert, and hated the 
cities and tiimi increasmg power, marched against Berne. 
But the valiant burghers of the city, with auxiliaries from 
Solothum and other places, and commanded by the expe» 
ri^aced Ulrich of Erlach, totally defeated (1298^ the supe- 
rior forces of the enemy at Donnerbuhl, took ana destroyed 
many castles and towers of the nobles, so that the renown 
of the city became great throughout all the land. There- 
upon king Albert himself entered the country and encamped 
before Zuxidi, on a hill whence he could look into the 
streets of the city. The Zürichers did not close their 
gates^ tiioogh they were prepare for a vigorous resistance, 
but sent word that they were ready to acknowledge him as 
king^ provided he acknowledged their franchises. As he 
had brought but few besieging engines with him, and saw 
so many armed people in the city (for even the wives and 
dan^ters had taken arms), he showed peacefrd inclinations 
and confirmed the free constitution of uie dty. 

But he informed the Confederates in the W aldstatten that 
he wished to haye them as dear children of his royal houaei, 
and that they would do well to place themselves under the 
protection oi Austria, as futhful subjects ; that he would 
make them rich by fie&, knighthoods and booty. But 
when the mountaineers replied that the^p- much preferred 
to remain in the ancient rights of their mthers, and in im- 
mediate dependence on the empire, he sent to them, as 
imperial bailifb, seyere and wicked men from his own ter- 
ritory, to opprass and harass them, that they might be 
desirous to detach themselves from the empire, and put 
themselves under the sovereign^ of tl^e hot^ of Austria. 
He sent Hermann Gessler Sp Brunegg and %lo,e knight 
Beringer of Jjandenbepg, They did as imperial bailiflfs had 
never before done, and took up their abode in the land. 
Landenbeig went to tiie king's castle, near SjEirnen in Ob^ 
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walden, and Qessler btdlt for himself a tower in the ooantry 
of ITri. The taxes were increased, the smallest offence» 
punished by imprisonment and heavy fines, the 6ountr3r- 
I^eojjle treated with haughtiness and contempt. Gessler, 
passing on horseback before Stauffaeher's new house, iia 
the viflage of Steinen, cried out insultingly, •* Shall pea&r- 
ants be allowed to bmld so finely?" And when Arnold 
Anderhalden, of Melchthal in Unterwaiden, wascoodemnedl 
for some slight oflPence to lose a yoke of fine oxen. Landau- 
berg's servant took the oxen from the plough and said, 
" Peasants may draw the plough themselves.^' But young- 
Arnold, irritated by this insult, struck the servant anS 
broke two of his fingers. Then he fied into the mountains. 
In revenge, Landenberg put out both the eyes of Arnold's 
old father. 

Whoever, on the contrary, adhered to the bailiff and did 
his will, was treated with mdulgence and was always -in' 
the right But all did not escape, who, trusting in the 
protection of the bailiff, thought themselves entitled to do 
evil ; and, as there was no longer any justice to be had in 
the land, each man helped himself, and this ocoasioned 
many disorders. But the bailiflfe laughed and persisted in 
their tjrraniry ; they not oijly trod under foot the chartered 
franchises 01 the people, sanötioned by emperors and kings, 
but disregarded the everlasting right to life whioh God 
has given to every man. 



CHAPTER XIL 

OF WILLIAM TKLL AND THIS THRBE MEN IN RUTLI. 
[A.D. 1807.] 

Whjle the oppressors laughed and the oppressed 
groaneki in the valleys of the Waldstatten, the wife of 
Wender Stauffacher, m the village of Steinen, said to her 
husband ; " How long shall the oppressors laugh and the 
oppressed ^oan? Shall foreigners be masters pf this 
sou, wi beips gf our property? What are the men of the 
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maantainfigood for? Most we modierB nxme be^pgm «fc 
our bosoms, and bring up maid-servants for foreignen? 
Let there be an end to this I'' 

Thereopon Werner Stai:^acher, without a word, went 
down to Brannen on the lake, and over the water to UrL 
to Walter Fürst, in Attinghausen. Widi him he fomia 
concealed Arnold of Melchthal, who had fled aorofls the 
mountain from the wrath of Landenberg. 

They talked of the nnsei^ of their country, and of the 
<7uelt^ of the foreign baili& whom the kin^ had sent to 
them, in contempt of their hereditary franchises and lib- 
erties. Thejr also called to mind that they had in vain 
appealed against the tyranny of the baLli£& before the king, 
and that the latter had threatened to compel them, in spite 
of the seals and charters of former emperors andkings, to 
separate from the empire and submit to Austria; that God 
had given to no king the right to commit injustice ; that 
they had no hope but in God and their own courage, and 
that death was much more desirable than so shameful a 
yoke. They therefore resolved that each should talk with 
trustworthy and courageous men in his own district^ to as- 
certsdn the disposition of the people, and what they would 
undertake for security and liberty. 

Subsequently, as they had agreed, they met firequenuv 
by night, at a secret place on the lake, it lay about mid- 
way between Uri, Schwyz and Unterwaiden, in a small 
bushy meadow at the foot of the rocks of Seellsberg, oppo- 
site the little village of Brunnen. It is called Butli, &om 
the clearing of bushes ; there they were far from all human 
habitations. Soon eack brought the joyful news that death 
was more desirable to all the people than so shameful a yoke. 

When, on the night of iVth of November, 1807, thev 
came together, and each of the Three had brought with 
him to the meadow of the Butli, ten true and honorable 
men, determined to hold the ancient liberty of their fether- 
land before all, aii^ life as nothing, the pious Three raised 
their hands to the starry heavens, and swore to God the 
Lord, before whom kings and peasants are equal, faithfully 
to live and to die for the rights of the innocent people ; to 
undertake and carry through every thing in unison and 
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not aeparfttel J ; to permit no in^ustioe, but also to comtnlt 
no injnstioe; to respect the nghts and property^ of the 
counts of Kabsburg, and do no harm to the imperiaJ. 
bailiflfs, but also to prevent the bailiffi from ruining -the 
tountry. And the thirty others raised their hands anxl 
took the oath, like the Three, to God and all the saints, 
inanfally to assert liberty ; and they appointed New Year's 
night for the work. Then they separated ; each returned 
to his valley and to his cabin, and tended his cattle. 

^6 bailiff Hermann Gessler, was not easy, because he 
had an evil conscience. It seemed to him that the people 
be^n to raise their heads, and to show more boldness. 
Therefore he set the ducal hat of Austria upon a pole in 
Uri, and ordered that every one who passed before it should 
do it reverence. By this means he wished to discover who 
was exposed to Austria. 

And William Tell, the archer of Burrien, one of the 
10)^1 of Butli, passed before it, but he did not bow. He 
was immediately carried to the bailiif, who angrily said, 
'^Insolent archer, I will punish thee by means of thine 
own oraft; I will place an apple on the head of tidy little 
son ; shoot it off and &il not t" And they bound the child, 
and placed an apple on his head, and led the archer far 
away. He took aim. The bowstring twanged. The ar- 
row pierced the apple. All the people shouted for joy. 
But Gessler said to the archer, "Why didst thou take a 
second arrow?" Tell answered, "If the first had not 
pierced &e apple, the second would assuredly have pierced 
thyhearti" 

This terrified the bailiff and he ordered the archer to be 
seized and carried to a boat in which he was himself about 
to embark for Kussnacht He did not think it prudent to 
imprison Tell in Uri, on account of the people ; but to drag 
him into foreign captivity was contrary to the privileges of 
ike country. Therefore the bailiff feared an assembling 
of the people, and hastily departed, in spite of a strong 
head wmd. The sea rose, and the waves dashed foamhig 
over the boat, so that all were alarmed, and the boatmen 
disheartened. The further they went on the lake, the 
greater was the danger of death ; for the steep mountaina 
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zooB from tile abys» of waters like walls to heaven. In 
great ajude^, G^sler ordered the fetters to be removed 
from Tell, that he, an experienced steersman, miffht take 
the hehn. But Tell steered towards the bare flaiä: of the 
Axffliberg, wh^re a naked rock projects, like a small shelf| 
into the laJce. There was a shock, a spring. Tell was on 
the rook, the boat out upon the lake. 

The fineed man climbed the mountain, and fled across the 
land of Schwyz; and he thought in his troubled heart, 
"Whither can I üj from the wrath of the tyrant? Even 
if I escape from his pursuit,. he has my wife and child in 
my house as hostages. What may not Oessler do to my 
&mily, when Landenberg put out tne eyes of the old man 
of Melchthal on account of a servant's broken Angers? 
Where is the judgment-seat before which I can cite Ghess- 
ler, when the king himself no longer bstens to the oom- 
plaiBts <tf the peofue ? As law has no authority, and there 
IB no one to judge between thee and me, thou and I, G^ess- 
ler, are both wiwout law, and self-preservation is our only 
judge. Either my innocent wife and child and fittherland 
must fail, or, bailiff Gessler, thoul Fall thou, therefore, 
and^ liberty prevail 1" 

So thought Tell, and, with bow and arrpw, fled towards 
Kussnacht, and hid in /the hollow, way near the village. 
Thither came the bailiff; there the l>owstring twangra; 
thfflie the fi'ee arrow pierced the tyrant's heart 

The whole people shouted for joy when they learnt the 
death of their om>re8sor. Tell's aeed increased their cour- 
age ; but the night of the ITew Year had not yet come. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Hsw tkab's MOBNma or 1908. battle vor frbsdom at 

MOBOABTSN. LUCERirB JODSS THB 00N1VDXBATX8. 

[A.D. 1806 to 1884.] 

Ths nij^t came. One of the young men who had taken 
the oath at Batli^ went to the casde of Bossberg in Obwal- 
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«ten, where lived a young girl belored by him. With a 
»^ the young ^1 arew him up from the caitte^ditch into 
her chamber. Bat twenty otnera were waiting below, 
whom the first drew up also. When all had eotered, 
they mastered the steward and his servant» and the whole 
Wstle. 

When it was. day, Landenberg left the royal caa^ near 
Samen to attend mass. Twenty men of Unterwaiden met 
him, bearing, as customarypresents, fowls, goats^ Iambs, aod 
other New Year's gifts. Tne bailiff, in a niendly manner, 
told them to enter the eastle. When under the gate, one of 
them sounded his horn. At once, all drew ibrth sharp spear- 
heads^ fEusitened them upon their staves, and took ike castle^ 
while thirty others, who had been hidden in a neighboring 
thicket, came to their assistance. Landenberg, terrified, 
fled over the meadows towards Alpnach. But they took 
him, and made him and all his people swear to leave the 
Waldstatten ferever. Then they peiinitted him to retire 
to Lucerne. No injury was done to any one. 

High blazed the bonfires on the Alps. 

With the people of Schwyz, StauflEicher went to the 
lake of Lowerz, and seized the castle of Schwanan. %The 
people of Uri n^uxshed out, and GeseWs tower was taken 
%j assault 

High blazed the bonfires on the Alps. 

That was Freedom's New Year's day. On the following 
Sunday, deputies from the three districts assembled, «id, 
with an oath, renewed their original bond for ten years ; 
and the bond was to endure forever and to be often re- 
newed. They had reässumed their ancient rights, had 
shed no drop of blood,. and had done no harm to any, be- 
longing to the king or to Habsburg, in the land. 

When kin^ Albert learnt what had taken place, he was 
exceedingly mcensed, assembled troops, and, in company 
with many noble lords, rode into Aaraiu. With him was 
also his nephew and ward, duke Jdin of Suabia, from 
whom he had withheld his patrimony. As, on the Ist of 
May, 1808, having left Baden, he was crossing the Beuss 
near Windisch, duke John cried out, " This is the reward 
of injustice I" and pierced the monarch's throat with his 
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kaoe. OtherlonlB, wbo had ooiiq>]ied with the diilc&^ 
lowed hiB ezBmple. Knight Stidolf of Balm plunged hia 
sword into the king's bosom^ Walter of Eachenbaoh dove 
hk head. The resb remained motionleaa, in horror at the 
cnme» fiinaUy, they aU diaperaed. The emperor of Ger> 
many expired in the anna of a poor w<miAn, who paaaed, 
bj cnftTioe, along the road. 

ThiscrimeoccasionedhorroreTerTwheEe. Themnrderem 
pandered and died, cursed of men. Zurich dosed her 
gatea against them ; the. Waldstatten would grant no asj- 
Inm to the assassins of their enem j. But the children of 
the murdered man, duke Leopold of Austria, and AmeB^ 
queen of Hungary, and his widow, queen Elizabeth, 
wreaked their vengeance on innocent and guilty. The 
most cruel of all was Agnes. Many casdes of the sus- 
pected were reduced to ashes : Wart^ Fahrwangen, Masch- 
wangm, Aitbuien. When, at Fahrwangen, the blood 
ci sixty-three guiltless knights flowed at the feet of A^es^ 
she is said to have exclaimed: ^'See, now I am bathing in 
May-dew !" In vain did the wife of knight Budol5 cdT 
Wart beg before her in the dust for the life of her hus- 
band« ä» limbs were broken, and, still living, he was 
exposed on the whedi* to the voracity of birds of prey. 
From the wheel, while dyin^, he- consoled his faithftd 
wife, who alone knelt near him, and prayed and wept 
till his dear soul had fled.^^But Agnes and her mother 
built the rich convent of ^oenigsfelden on the spot of 
the emperor's assassination. She herself retired thither, 
to dose h^ days in devotion. But brother Berthold 
Strebel, of Oftringen, filled with indignation, said to her, 
one day, as she was inviting passers-bv to enter her 
church: "Woman! that is poor Qod^service, which 
sheds innocent blood, and builds a convent with the 

spoil r 

Neither did duke Leopold forgive the Waldstatten for 

* A penon 0a£F«riiig ibis pnnubment was fint fastened, face upwards^ 
«poB a large wheel raised horiaontally on a shaft ; then his limbs were 
broken by repeated blows with an iron bar, and he was left to die» unless, 
in merey, a final blow upon the ehest terminated his torments and his life 
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•their resistance to his father, especially when he saw tliat ' 
they preferred the emperor, Louis of Bavaria, to his ' 
brother, Frederick of Austria. He marched against them 
with many knights and signiors, and a large force. Count 
Otto of Strassburg crossed the Brunig against Obwalden, 
with four thousand men. More than a thousand soldiers 
were sent by the governors of Willisau, Wollhausen and 
Lucerne, to attack the country of TJnterwalden fix>m the 
lake. The duke himself advanced with the best of his 
troops from Aegeri, by Morgarten, against the mountains 
of the Schwvzers. He carried with him numerous ropes 
to hang the leaders of the people. 

The Confederates, to oppose his power, stationed them- 
selves, thirteen hundred strong, on the height near the 
march of Einsiedeln. Four hundred of Uri, three hun- 
dred of TJnterwalden, had ioined the Schwy^ers. Also, 
fifty men to Schwyz, who had been banished, came and 
^gged permission to show themselves worthy of restora- 
tion to their country by deeds of valor. As, on the 16th 
of November, 1815, the many thousand harnessed knights, 
in the rosy dawn of morning, were ascending the mountain, 
the Confederates, with loud cries, rushed upon them at a 
small plain near the Hasellmat, and on the broad grassy 
slope of the mountain. The fifty banished men rolled 
down huge masses of rook from the heights of the Siegler- 
Flue, then broke forth from Jbhe morning-mist upon the 
disarrayed enemy. There was great disorder among the 
troops of the duke, then flight and rout Leading the 
Schwvzers with word and deed were Henry of Ospenthal 
and the sons of old Beding of Biberegg, who. haa given 
the plan of the battle. The enemy were driven into the 
defile below ^t Aegeri. The flower of the nobility fell at 
Morgarten under the halberds and maces* of the shepherds. 
Leopold saved himself with diJficulty from the victorious 
pursuers. Then, on the following day, the victors hastened 
across the lake of the Waldstatteu towards TJnterwalden ; 
there they defeated the Lucerners, many of whom were 
drowned in the lake. Strassburg saw this, and fled terri- 

• OaUed Morgensternen : morning stars ; clubs armed witii iron points. 
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fied. After this great heroio d«y, the Confederates re- 
newed their ancient bond, to die, all for each, each for all; 
to enter into no engagement with foreign powers except 
with consent of all ; to respect foreign property and rights 
in the country, as their own. Thus the name of Schwyzers 
(Swiss) became world-renowned, and afterwards was the 
name of all the Confederates. The aid of their formidable 
arms was soon demanded in ti>e wars of the empire. Tlieir 
intercession saved the liberties of Zurich and St GMleUi 
when the emperor, in want of money, wished to pledge 
these imperial cities to the dukes of Austria. But SchaST- 
hausen, Rheinfelden and Neuch&tel fell into the power of 
Austria, as mortgaged property. This greatly grieved 
those citi^. Lucerne learnt by sad expenenoe the heavy 
pressure of a prince's yoke. Dependent upon Austria, the 
Durgbers of Lucerne, to their great detriment, had been 
compelled to fight against the Waldstatten and in all foreign 
wars, for many long years. Besides this, the dukes, making 
use of their princely power, had increased the taxes. At 
last, the citizens could bear no more. Thereupon, they 
concluded a truce of twenty years with the Waldstatten ; 
but, seeing that the nobles and principal families, devoted 
to the service of the dukes, meaitated projects injurious to 
the city, on this account, they united m a perpetual bond 
with tne Confederates, that they would stand by them, 
each for all, all for each, but without detriment to ancient 
rights. 

Thereat the nobility dwelling in Aargau declared war 
against the city in the name of Austria. The burghers 
valiantly defended their good right The Waldstatten 
fought with them against the nobles. But the principal 
£imilies in Lucerne itself sided with the foreign nobles. 
For caste does not forsake its caste. The nobles of Lucerne 
conspired to make a nocturnal massacre, and to give up the 
city to the duke, after the friends of the Waldstatten had 
been murdered in their beds. They were alreadv assem- 
bled in arms, in the darkness of the night, in a cellar near 
the lake, under the tailors' hall, when a boy chanced to 
overhear their projects. They seized and would have 
killed him. However, his life was spared, and he was 
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forced to take an oath to tell to no man what lie liad heaid. 
But he went into the hall of the butchers, where some 
burghers were still drinking and playing, and there, ia a 
load voice, related to the dumb stove that which he bad 
sworn to tell to no man. All the burghers listened won- 
dering, hastened. away and roused the city. They made 
the conspirators prisoners, called in auxiliaries fix)m Unter- 
walden, and took the government of the city forever from 
those principal families which had until then been invested 
with it. The chief persons were exiled. Three hundred 
burghers thenceforth formed the council; but the city- 
property, the taxes, war and alliances were controlled by 
the commune. Thus the prudence and patriotism of a 
child saved the liberties of Lucerne. < 

Afterwards, the dukes, burdened or exhausted with 
other wars, willingly made peace with Lucerne, as soon as 
nine arbitrators of fiäle, Berne and Zurich had declared : 
that the perpetual bond of the four Waldstatten was 
blameless, and in no wise injurious to the rights of Habs- 
burg-Austria. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BERNE VANQUISHES THB^ POWER OF THE NOBnJTY NEAR LAUFEN ; 
AND KNIGHT BRUN CHANGES THE CONSTITUTION OF ZURICH. 

[A. D. 1885 to 184a] 

At this period the city of Berne also was compelled to 
engage in a war for life or death against the nobles of 
Uechtland and their allies. The counts and signiors of 
the neighborhood were displeased to see Berne flourishing 
by her arms, her industry and her agriculture, powerful 
by the public spirit of her citizens, strengthened by the 
purchase of Hasli and Laupen, and respected more and 
more throughout the country. And when the city refused 
to receive the money struck by count Eberhard of Kyburg 
with imperial sanction, and to recognize the emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, because the pope had excommunicated him, 
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Öie nobleB joyfully seized this pretext tojpnxiMi ihe leca- 
sant^ Thereupon count Bndoif of the French house of 
Neuchätel, who had given city rights and walls to his vil- 
lages Erlach and Nidau, convoked all the enemies of Berne 
at his tower in Nidau. And they determined that the 
dty most be destroyed from the earth. They collected 
many troops in Aargau, Savoy, Upper Bar^nndy, Uecht- 
land and Alsaee. There came 700 lords with ooronetted 
helms, 1200 harnessed knights, with more than 16,000 men 
on foot and 3000 on horseback. 

The Bernese were not terrified at the tidings of these 
great preparations, neither did they insult their enemies 
by too confident a security ; they resolved to satisfy lül 
just claims, but to repel force by force. When all peace- 
ful negotiations proved fruitless, they prepared their armSr 
With uplifted hand, the ancient avoyer, John of Buben- 
berg, swore to sacrifice property and life in defence of the 
city of Laupen, under the walls of which the enemy's 
forces were assembled. And he went to reinforce the gar- 
■ risen with 600 trusty men. While the Bernese were de- 
liberating in their council-hall upon the choice of a general 
to whom the command of their soldiers should be confided 
in this war, there rode into the citv knight Budolf of Er- 
lach, son of that Ulrich of Erlach who had defeated the 
nobüity on the Donnerbuhl, forty-one years before. They 
at once chose him for their general, for he was an expe- 
rienced soldier, and had helped to gain six great battles in 
foreign lands. At the call of Berne, 900 valiant men, 
fix)m Uri, Schwyz and Unterwaiden, creased the Brunig 
to her assistance ; 600 came also from Hasli and Sieben- 
tiial (SimmenthalV Solothum, also, sent 80 cuirassed- 
horsemen, gratefully remembering the day on which Berne 
had suceorä her, when besieged by duke Leopold of Aus- 
tria with a numerous army. (&ut, on that occasion, 
Leopold was vanquished less by arms than by the furious 
inundation of the Aar and the magnanimity of the Solo- 
ihumers. The swollen waters of the Aar had carried 
away tiie duke's bridge of boats, and the generous burgh- 
ers of the city BSi^ßi from death their enemies perishmg 
in the flood.) 
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With these auxiliaries, and with 4000 citizens and in- 
habitants of Beme, Rudolf of Erlach took post in fron^ of 
the enemy not far £rom Laupen, upon a height whence lie 
could overlook the army of the nooles. The battle began 
immediately. The enemy's squadrons ascended the height. 
Erlach gave the signal. The slingers commenced. The 
iron war-wagons thundered down uie hill, and broke the 
ranks of the enemy's array. Then followed the banners, 
th^ halberds and the maces. The hindm*ost of the Ber- 
nese alone quailed in terror at the sight. Then cried the 
quick-witted hero Erlach : " Good 1 The chaff is sepa- 
rated from the wheat I Cowards will not share the vic- 
tory of the brave 1" 
And the victory was theirs. Count Budolf of Nidau 

jlay under the foremost of the slain ; about him 1600 of his 
party. This was in the year 1389. Nevertheless, the 
war lasted four years, with skirmishes here and there. 
Many places were plundered and burnt Freiburg in 
Uechtland suffered greatly, for she was compelled to side 
with the nobles against Berne. At last, peace came ; es- 
pecially glorious for Berne, though she acquired no foot 
of land as compensation or by conquest; but the city 
which was threatened with destruction from the face of the 
earth, had become so victorious that she threatened the 
destruction of all her enemi^. Forces ten times superior 
in numbers had been vanquished by her citizens, all ani- 
mated by one mind, by one heart, by love for their coun- 
try, by no thought of self. Thus men work miracles. 

After peace was concluded, the Bernese hung up their 
arms, and resumed their occupations. The knightly hero, 

. Eudolf of Erlach, quietly cultivated his paternal field, 
asked for no pay, honors or title, and lived happily to an 
advanced old age. But one day, Jobst of Rudenz, from 
TJnterwalden, his son-in-law, entered his chamber, and they 

I disputed with each other on the subject of dowry. Jobst 
saw the sword of the victor at Laupen hanging against the 
wall. In sudden anger he seized it and plunged it into 
the heart of the old hero. Then he fled, pursued by his 
father-in-law's hounds, and was never seen more. 

The avoyer, John of Bubenberg, who had rendered 
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great services to his eity in the most difficult times, expe* 
rienced a still sadder' fate. His haughty manners made 
him odious to the citizens. He was therefore accused of 
governing with immoderate pride, not like a citizsen, but 
like a prince, and of undertaking no business without a 
present. He was banished from the city with all his 
fiieuds, for one hundred years and ä day. Then, after 
fourteen, years, when he was old and weak, the people 
took pity on him and received him back. In a f5pee com- 
monwealth, the virtue of a citizen may often obliterate 
the remembrance of past faults, but former services can 
never excuse subsequent misdeeds. 

About the same time, still more deplorable was the lot 
of the council-lords of Zurich, where four nobles of the 
city and eight of the most eminent burghers always held 
the government for four months, and then chose their suc- 
cessors. Thus the power was in the hands of a few knight* 
ly and military mmilies, who were called Konstaflfers« 
The other citizens, and the mechanics distinguished by 
their riches, acquirements and courage, were displeased fit 
being subject to these families, against whose government^ 
moreover, many complaints were made. The lords, it was 
said, cared only for their own and families' interests, gave 
no account of the citjr nioneys, treated the simple citizens 
quite haughtily, and knew no law but their own caprice. 
These complaints continued until one of the council itself 
joined the dissatisfied people, and made common cause with 
them. This was knight Kudolf Brun, a man of talent, but 
ambitious. Jnstigated by him, the burghers at last sum- 
moned the council to give an account of the city moneys. 
Budolf Brun, his friend Eudiger Manesse and some others ' 
of the council supported the demand as just. The rest of 
the councillors thought that this was only a momentary 
eflFervescence of the burghers, which would soon die away, 
and they made use of small manoeuvres to procrastinate 
the matter. They understood the council-chamber, but 
not the temper of the people. 

After six weeks, Brun caused a report to be spread, that 
the lords of the council were only trifling with the com- 
mons. Tfeen the people flocked to the lowe» bridge, near 
3 K 
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tbe oonncQ-hall, where the council was in session. As the 
crowd and clamor increased, those in Jbhe house became 
terrified. Some declared in favor of the citizens; the 
others, anxious for their personal safety, made their escape 
and hastily left the city. Full powers were given to knight 
Brun, and it was decided that the lords should suffer in 
honor, person and property. They were banished with 
their partisans. 

Then knight Brun, with the advice of his friends, dre^w 
up a new constitution, divided all the artisans into thirteen, 
corporations, the chiefi of which had seats in the council ; 
the Konstafflers he classed as a single body, that they 
might have no great influence in the other corporations. 
The council, composed half of citizens, half of nobles and 
patricians, was to be renewed every six months. Brun 
caused himself to be appointed burgomaster for life, and 
retained great power. The people gladly swore to this 
constitution in 1386. As the artisans had a voice in the 
council, they were enabled to prohibit the competition of 
foreign mechanics, the exportation of raw materials, the 
importation of manufactured articles, as if the whole city 
existed for the benefit of their trades, not their trades for 
the benefit of the citv. 

But the banished lords of the council, and their friends 
without^ meditated a bloody vengeance against Zuiidu 



CHAPTER XV. 



ORIGnr OF T9B PTOPETUAL BOKD 07 THE BIGHT ANCIENT CANTONS 
OF THE OONFEDERAOT. 

[A.D. 1841 to 1800.} 

The exiles had retired to Rapperswyl and into the cas- 
tles and towers of their friends; tbence they made small 
war against the Zürichers, and harassed them by every 
means in their power. But the Zürichers were courageous 
men, and Brun brave as well as talented. When the ex- 
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lies £>nnd that they did not aooomplish any thing, thej 
coDspired to make a nocturnal massacre in Zarich. Sev- 
eral counts and nobles entered the dtj, either openly 
under various pretexts, or secretly. It was a^eea that 
when they had got possession of the city in the hoirors of 
a dark night, the gates were to be opened, and numerous 
troops from Bapperswvl admitted. The uight came. The 
conspirators assembled in a friend's house. There a baker's 
apprentice, half asleep behind the stove, overheard their 
plot. He immediately revealed it to his master ; his mas- 
ter to knight Brun. The latter, in armor, hastened, bare- 
footed, to the council-hall. The alarm bell was rung. All 
the citizens rushed at once to arms. The conspirators tried 
to escape, but the women threw stones, earthen pots and 
tiles upon them from the windows, and Brun, at the head 
of the citizens, met them in the market place. A long 
and bloody conflict ensued. The conspirators were van- 
quished. Those who could escape fled. Many were slain, 
others taken prisoners. 

Brun thought only of vengeance. The bodies of the 
dead lay three whole days uiüburied on the market-place, 
until they were so disfigured by the horses and carts that 
passed over them, that they could no longer be recognized. 
Thirty-seven citizens, engaged in the conspiracy, among 
them ancient magistrates of the city, were beheaded or 
broken on the wheel in the streets in front of their houses. 
Then Brun led his troops against Bapperswyl. The for- 
tress was taken and demolish^ the inhabitants driven into 
the open fields, the walls thrown down, every thing, even 
to the last hut, burnt. Thus Brun's vengeance struck 
down the innocent with the ffuilty. This was in 1850. 

In the following year, when duke Albert of Austria 
threatened a severe reprisal, the burgomaster applied to tlie 
Confederates in the Waldstatten for assistance, and to bo 
allowed to join in their perpetual bond. Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden and Lucerne, who had long esteemed Zurich 
as their rampart and their market, willingly assented, on 
the 1st of maj, 1351, and swore with her to a perpetual 
bond, to assist each other with life and property against 
all enemies, and in case of difference among themselves, to 
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Bettle the dispute in a fiieadly xnamier by arbitrators. J^ll 
the rights of the king and of the holy Koman empire, stud 
all ancient treaties w^re maintained, but in new treaties 
with foreigners the Confederacy was to be preferred.* 

Now, duke Albert, giving vent to his anger against 
Zurich, came and demanded satisfaction for the destructioa 
of Rapperswyl, which had belonged to his relative^, aixd 
for the injuries suffered by the servants and subjects of 
Austria. He advanced at the head of 16,000 men, and i^e- 
quired Glarus also to send auxiliaries. But the people of 
Glarus refused and said, " It is indeed oitr duty, under tHe 
protection of the empire, to take arms for the defence of 
the abbey of Seckingen, to which our country belongs, bixt 
we have nothing to do with any other wars of Austria." 
This answer irritated the duke. He resolved to send 
troops into Glarus, because he was patron and protector 
of tne abbey of Seckingen, and because, from Glarus, he 
thought to intimidate the people of Uri and Schwyz, so 
that they might not assist those of Zurich. But the Con- 
federates suddenly issued from the Waldstatten in the 
depth of winter, and occupied Glarus for their own secu- 
rity. The people of Glarus swore to hold with the Swiss, 
sent two hundred men of their valley to reinforce the cit^ 
of Zurich, beat Walter of Stadion when he entered their 
country with an Austrian force from Bapperswyl, and de- 
strovea the castle of Nafels. 

This valor pleased the Confederates, and they received 
Glarus into their perpetual bond, reserving the just sover- 
eignty and revenues of the duke and of the princess-abbess 
of Seckingen, on condition that these acknowledged the 
ancient franchises of Glarus. This took place in 1S52, 
while in the year before (26th December, 1351) Rüdiger 
Manesse, of Zurich, with less than 1600 men, had van- 

Juished more than 4000 Austrians near Tatwyl, and (16th 
December, 1351) forty-two Schwyzers kept at bay more 
than a thousand Austrians near Kussnacht, on the lake of 

* Zurich received the title of Vorort^ or chief canton of the Confede- 
racy, and was the Beat of the federal authority, if any existed that could 
be so caUed. She enjoyed this distinction on account of her superior 
wealth and importancei but had no political supremaey. 
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Ae Waldstatten, and avenged the burning of Knasnacht 
by the destruction of Habsburg on the &thenflue, near 
the same ]ake. 

The duke of Austria had as yet achieved no single ex- 
ploit, while the renown of the Confederates and of their 
rapid victories flew afiresh firom valley to valley, horn land 
to land. And they were greatly praised, because they did 
not war like princes, but as freemen, and did not plunder 
the oonquered countries, or make the vanquished mhabit- 
ants tributa]^ serfe and subjects, but received them as 
fittthfol and me confederates« 

Therefore, the country-people on the lake of Zuff, and 
in the rich fields and mpuntams of the neighborhood, pre- 
ferred them to all others, and gave them advice, assistance, 
and important information on many occasions. The city 
of Zug, on the contrary, remained faithful to her lords of 
A\istria, closed her gates, and garrisoned her strong walls 
against the Confederates. Many a noble family here en- 
joyed the right of citizenship. The ancient counts of 
Lenzburg are said to have first fortified the village on the 
lake. 

But when the Confederates, to the number of about 8000 
pen, appeared before the walls and gates of Zug, and were 
joined by all the people of the neighboring country, the 
burghers of the city were fri^tenSl, as they had only a 
weak garrison of Austrians. They therefore sent in baste 
to duke Albert, to ask help firom him in their need. 

The messeng^ found the duke near Koenigsfelden; but 
this prince hj||dly paid attention to his complaints, talking 
with his fidconer about the pleasures of the coase, while the 
messenger wept To bring down a bird firom the high 
clouds seemed of more consequence to this lord than to 
8ave a city. Full of indignation at such indifference, the 
burghers of Zug opened the gates of their city to the Con- 
federates, and joined in their perpetual bond, reserving all 
tbe rights and revenues of the house of Austria. 

The duke had said to the messenger fix)m Zug: "I will 
soon recover every thing." He trusted in his powerfiil 
*llies. With him came äl the nobility of Aargau, Thur- 
B»-^ and.Uechtland, troops firoin the allied cities of Schaff- 
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hausen, B&le, Strassburg and even Berne. Tbe elector of 
Brandenburg also brought soldiers from Germany. ECe 
immediately besieged the city of Zurich with, more thstn 
84,000 men. It was valiantly defended by the Confederatea. 

The elector of Brandenburg soon perceived that no 
glory was to be won against people so steadfast, so united, 
so intrepid as the Swiss, and, moreover, supplies and pro- 
visions began to fail, and famine to threaten, in the duke's 
crowded encampment. He therefore oflPered his friendly 
mediation to the duke, and sent two confidential messen- 
gers to the Swiss. The latter had hardly given an aa- 
swer, when, on the next morning they saw the enemv 
depart from before their walls ; the Bernese alone remained, 
more attached to the Confederates than to the duke. 

At Lucerncj the elector negotiated the peace, in which, 
as always, all ancient rights and treaties were nuuntained. 
But the Confederates here received Berne also into their 
peipetual bond. This was in 1358. 

After this peace the duke of Austria tried to persuade 
the people of Zug to withdraw from the Swiss bond. They 
answered : " The Swiss bond is recognized in the treaty of 
peace ; we owe obedience to the duke, only in those things 
which concern his nghts." The duke complained to the 
emperor, and the emperor condemned the perpetual bond 
of the Confederates, saying : " Members of the empire can 
form no compact among themselves without consent of the 
chief of the empire." And be himself catne into the 
country and before Zurich, with a large force. But when 
he saw the strength, the union and the lojsjfy of the Con- 
federates, and that the duke had in view only the aggran- 
disement of Austria, he changed his purpose, and left the 
Swiss as they were ; and peace was made and the perpet- 
ual bond remained unbroken. 

Two years after this peace (in 1360J burgomaster Budolf 
Brun died, hated for his ambition ana despotism. He was 
a man who cared only for himself. A year b^ore his 
death, he had secretly sworn to the dukes of Austria, to 
serve them and their officers, but not against the Confede- 
rates. And for this they were to pay him' one thousand 
guilders, and an annuity of one hundred guilders 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BOfW TBM SWiaS nrCRBASB, AHD THB OUOUBBS AMD TBE OOUm 
OV KTBÜRO ABE BUDIBD. 

[A.D. 1860 to 1888.] 

What made the Oonfedeiates strong and stead&st? 
Hat they valued liberty more than ease and gold, and 
more than fleeting life ; that they readily took arma to de- 
fend their rights, never to destroy the rights of others ; that 
they held together as brothers in danger and in dea^ and 
no selfishness divided them. This made the Confederates 
strohg and stead&st Their perpetual bond was engraved 
on all their hearts more plainly than it was written on the 
parchment 

Having now made peaoe with Anstria, ihev pat their 
internal afifoirs in order, labored diligently at tneir trades, 
economised in their households, and amassed gold, not 
that they might live luxuriously and splendidly, but that 
thegr might purchase for their commonwealths tiie rights 
and revenues which the impoverished nolrility were always 
ready to sell. Thus they increased their strength and free- 
dom by just means, ^d justice is the foundation of all 
noble freedom. 

The shef^herd-commune of Gersau on the lake of Lu- 
oeme. reserving their prerogatives, united Vith the four 
Waldstatten in the perpetual bond. Hergiswyl and Alp- 
nach purchased themselves free from the sovereignty of 
their signiors, and joined Unterwalden. Lucerne bought 
from the barons of Bamstein their rights over Weegis on 
the lake; Zurich, many imperial fie&, by contributions 
from her citizens. Berne, like Zurich, obtained franchises 
and privileges from the favor of the emperor, and, with 
ready money, the signioiy of Aarbürg and several villages. 
Other cities also, not of the Confederacy, increased their 
ancient territory under their ecclesiastical or secular signi- 
ore ; such were Schaffhausen, Bale, Lausanne, St Gallen. 
Bienne and Solothum. But the power of the bishops ana 
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oonnts was weakened by oontinn^ disoord, their treasuries- 
exhausted by endless wars. This, more than force or vio- 
lence, helped all the people to gain privileges and strength.^ 
The Appenzellers, also, obeyed their own laws rather thar& 
the eommands of the abbot of St. Ghdlen. So the valleys 
of the country above the lake of Thun lived in hereditary 
freedom under the mUd sovereignly of their counts, whoso 
power was no longer unlimited. Saanenland bought her- 
self entirely free from the counts of Gruyeres^ Oberhasli 
and Brienz wished to free themselves by force from the 
dominion of the'baüiff at Binkenberg. But the Confede» 
rates would not help them. Tlfey said: "No freedom 
without justice." 

On the other hand, when a member or ally of the Con- 
federacy was threatened with danger or war, the Confede- 
rates flew promptly to her assistance, as when Arnold o£ 
Cervola, with undisciplined hordes from England, ravaged 
France and threatened Bale. But when Ingelram of Coucy, 
count of Soiasons, made war against Austria, and the dukes^ 
fearing for their possessions in Aargau, which had been 
assigned to Ingelram as his wife's dowry, called upon the 
Waldstatten and Lucerne for assistance, the people cher- 
ished in their breasts too strong an anger against Austria. 
But Zurich, on the contrary, and Berne, who feared for 
their own frontiers in consequence of the proximity of Aar- 
gau, promptljr seized their arras. Ingelram did in feet en- . 
ter Aargau with several thousand men. ThiiJ frightened 
the country not a little, even Lucerne and Unterwaiden. 
The most courageous of the Austrian subjects prepared 'for 
resistance without delay ; the most ardent were the men 
of Entlibuch (a populous valley in the present canton of 
Lucerne). They assembled in arms ; the young men of 
Lucerne and Unterwaiden, desirous of conflict, joined 
them. Three thousand English were posted at ^uttisholz ; 
with them were many nobler lords and knights. The Ent- 
libuchers saw them. They and their companions, only 600 
strong, at once attacked the enemy and routed them after a 
very bloody fight. The Entlibuchers rode home in tri- 
imiph on the horses they had tajken, in the armor of the 
kxiights they had vanquished. This sight saddened tiie 
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M BoUe loi^ in the country, and one of them, Peter of 
Donenberg, said with a sigh: ''O noble lord of noble 
blood, must a peasant wear thine armor?" But the EnV 
libocher replied: *' Why, my gentleman, we have taken 
arms, and mingled blood of noble and blood of horse to- 
gether." The people of Berne, Laupen and Aarberg also 
achieved heroic deeds near Ins and the convent of I^rau- 
brennen, agidnst the hordes of G-uglers, as In^lram of 
Goacy's men were called, in consequence of their pointed 
helmets. Here his strength was broken. Therefore this 
lord sadly returned home into Alsace, over the Hauen- 



Six years after this (1382), the free imperial-city of Solo* 
thum was in great danger. Not ^ from the citv lived 
oonnt Budolf of Kyburg, in the mountain-castle of Bipp, 
which he had received on pledge from the counts of 
Thierstein. He was grieved that so much property had 
been alienated frt>m his very ancient and formerl^r wealthy 
£Eunily, in consequence of the poor economy of his &ther. 
Thun, the city of his ancestors, had &llen to Berne on 
mortgage ; so had Aarberg. He had some claim on Solo- 
thum, in viitue of certain rights. He thought he could 
recover the whole by a bold stroke. 'He secretly enlisted 
auxiliaries on the right and left. He intended to surprise 
and take Solothurn in the darkness of the night. The 
prior of the church of St. Ursus, in that city, was his • 
uncle. A canon of the cathedral, John Amstein, who 
lived on the city-wall, was to admit the soldiers through 
his'house, and to muffle the alarm-bell with cloths. Every 
thing was readj. The night came, and the enemy were 
already advancing towards the city, in the darkness. 

But John Bott, a peasant of Bumisberg, ran ahead of 
them in the midnight hour, and informed tne watchmen at 
the east gate of the count's murderous projects. They 
tried to ring the alarm-bell, but in vain. Cries of terror 
resounded mrough the streets. All seized their arms ; all 
hastened to the walls. When Budolf of Kyburg saw this 
unexpected vigilance, he retireä with shame. John Am- 
stein, the traitorous canon, was punished by quartering ; to 
recompense- John Bott, on the contrary, it was decreed, that 
8* 
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Sol<fthiirn should, everj year thenceforwafd, ghre to the 
eldest of his descendants, a new coat in the coIoib of the 
dtjy red and white. 

From this day, the affidrs of lord Rudolf of Ky burg- 
went from bad to worse ; Solothum and Berne, to avenge 
themselves, ravaged his property and that of his friends. 
The want of money deprived him of all assiätanoe. He 
took this much to heart and died. His brothers, however, 
fought valiantly for their heritage. Many noble lords em- 
braced their cause. Then Berne called on the Ckmfeder- 
ates. Great misfortunes befell Kyburg, and the counts 
made a disadvantageous peace; abandoned in perpetuity 
Thun and their office of bailiff over woody Grussisberg, 
and sold -to the Bernese Burgdor^ already besieged by 
their troops. Berne paid the Confederates for their assist- 
ance, and Solothum for the expenses of the war^ in 
money. 

Thus the bloody enterprise of the Kyburgs against 
Solothum terminated in their own ruin, and Berne derived 
the greatest advantages &om her valor and prudence ; and 
Berne did this at a time when within her own walls dwelt ^' 
an enemy much more dangerous to liberty than all the 
power of Kyburg. 

Either by the abuse or maMnterpretation of the laws, or 
by the indifference of the citizens, a smuall number of bul- 
lies in Beme had by degrees acquired supremacy in the 
council, and assumed the whole government and the man- 
agement of public affairs. These &milie8 treated the com- 
mon citizens haughtily, disregarded the laws, and divided 
the best offices among their own members. Nevertheless, 
the spirit of fireedom was still rife among the citizens in 
their corporations and trades. When they met on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1884, to dect the magistrates of the city and the . 
common council, according to ancient usage, they deposed 
all the obnoxious councillors, with one exception, and took 
a personal oath, for themselves and their posterity, that, in 
fiiture, magistrates and citizens should live together like 
brothers; that the important officers should be changed 
annually, as well as the majority of the council ; that the 
bannerets and their assessors should yearly select two hun- 
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died honoEable men from among the artisanfl of the dij 
for a great common oouücil, in which no two brothers 
should sit at the same time, and that the council elect 
should first appear before the general assembly to be con- 
firmed by it, and should then swear, in its presence, to ob- 
senre all the laws and ordinances contained in the records. 
Thufi did they and swore they, at Berne ; but, with time, 
much was foi^otten ; the commons by degrees neglected 
the annual -renewal, and did not even remember the names 
of those who belonged to the Two hundred. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THB BATTLB FOB FREEDOM NEAR SEMPAOH. 
[A.l>.1885tol88T.] 

I wHiL now tell of the very bloody battles for freedom 
which were fought against Austria and the knights in the 
fields of Sempach and Nafels. 

The nobility, as always, implacably hated the fi'eedom 
of the people. They oppressed the subjec^peasants, and 
treated the Confederates with haughtiness. They thought 
themselves all-powerful, because tney were upheld by the 
duke of Austria^ who showed his hostility to the Confed- 
erates by establishing new tolls in his hereditary estates to 
imp^e their commerce. As, one day, a troop of bold 
LuceTners, full of wrath, went to the casue of Bothen- 
bui^, where a new toll had been established, and razed its 
walls to the ground ; and as, on the same day, the much- 
harassed Entlibuchers, whose taxes their lord, Peter of 
Thorbe^, had increased, requested the Luoemers to enter 
mto a brotherly league with them for the defence of their 
rights, and Lucerne acceded to their request, the war against 
the signiors began.- 

Peter of Thorberg ignominiously executed those men of 
Entlibuch whp first proposed the alliance with Luc^ne, 
md n^vs^ed the country to the city-gates. And duke 
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Leopold of Austria came and swore to take yengeanoe odl 
the insolent Confederates, for all the damage they had 
already done to him and his house. Then arose cries of 
war and the noise of a general arming. The Confederates 
hastily assembled a Diet Berne alone held back, because 
her truce with duke Leopold had not y^t expired. In i;he 
mean while, one hundred and sixty-seven ecclesiastical and 
secular signiors declared war against the Confederates in 
the space of a few days, sweanng their destnictioa and 
total ruin. 

The latter, unterrified, at once seized their arms. Many 
castles were destroyed by them in a short time. Bumlang 
on the Glatt, Morsbuig, Schenken on the mountain near 
Sursee, Windegg in Gasterland. The enemy, on their 
side, not inactive, and assisted by the treachery of the 
burghers of Mayenbei^, killed many of the men fix)m Zug 
and Lucerne who garrisoned that city; the place itself was 
reduced to ashes. Beichensee, fidthf ul to the Confederates, 
paid for its fidelity by the burning of its* houses and the 
massacre of most of its inhabitants ; the unconscious infant 
at its mother's breast was not spared. 

Thereafter, duke Leopold, with a formidable army and 
many noble knights and auxiliaries from his domains» 
marched from Baden, through Aargau, by Sursee, against 
Sempach, to chastise the citizens with a rod of iron fofr 
their attachment to the Confederates. Then he intended 
to attack Lucerne. But when he came to Sempach be 
found the banners of the Confederates alreadv assembled 
on the heights. At once, without waiting for nis in&ntry^ 
he caused his thousands of cuirassed knights to dismount^ 
because he feared lest the horses might create confusion in 
a hill-fight, ordered them to Qlose up, man to man, like a 
wall of iron, and advance, with levelled lances, on the 
Confederates. Thereat the nobility shouted. Brave Hans 
of Hasenbur^, however, spake wamingly, "Arrogance 
does no good !" But duke Leopold said, " Here, on my 
own land, for my people, I will conquer or die !" 

It was in harvest-time. The sun was high and hot. The 
Swiss fell on their knees and prayed. Then they rose : 
four hundred of Lucerne, nine nundred from ihe Wald- 
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Statten, ooe bxmdred from Glonia, Zng, Gersoa, EntUbooh 
aad Boih^ibQig. All ro^ed ftuioiuly against (he ircm 
nmkitttde. In vain ; it was unshakeable. Man fell on man« 
Sixly Gonfed^Oktea bled upon the ground. All wavered. 

'' I will open a path for fireedom I" suddenly cries a voice 
of thunder; "£stithM and dear Confederates, take care 
of mv wife and child." Thus spake Arnold StruthiJin of 
Winkdried, the knightly Unterwaldener, and immediately 
elasping with both arms as man^ of the enemy's lances as 
he could, he buried them in his bosom, and fell. And 
over his dead body, the Oonfederates rushed furiously 
duough the breach thus made in the iron wall, crashing 
as they went. Casque and cuirass cracked under the 
Uows of the maces. Many hundreds of splendid bannen 
became blood-red. Thrice the chief banner of Austria 
sank from dying hands, thrice it was raised again over the 
press, bathed in blood. Many a lord and count lay slain. 
The duke himself died despairing. He fell ; a Schwyzer 
slew the prince's son. Thereat dismay spread through the 
ranks of knights. They fled, shouting for ibexr horses. 
But the servants, ii^ affright, had already ridden away with 
th^n. With difficulty, m their heavy iron armor, heated 
by the rays of the. sun, fled the unfortunat» knights ; close 
behind them nimbly followed the vigorous Confederate& 
Many hundred counts, barons and knights from Suabia, 
Etscnland and Aargau, fell with thousands of their foot- 
followers. Schaff hausen lost her banner, vainly defended, 
to the last drop of blood, by thirty-four nobles and burgh- 
ers of the city. The banneret of Lenzburg, Werner of 
Lo, fell imder seven, the avoyer of Aarau under fourteen, 
of his fellow-citizens, and Nicholas Thuet, avoyer of Zof- 
ingen, under twelve of his. The latter, seeing his death 
near, destroyed his city's banner, that no enemy might 
boast of having captured it Even in death, he held the 
staff of the banner faat between his teeth. The citizens of 
Mellingen and Bremgarten fought with as much bravery 
as the Confederates, but with less good-^fortune. Sucn 
' was the issue of the battle of Sempach, on the 9th q£ July, 
1886; such the ever glorious result of the heroism and 
maFtyrdom of Arnold of Winkelried. 
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Now Bexne, abo, joined her ancient Gonfedcarates and 
brothers-in-arms against Austria and her pnxidsans in the 
mountains. She destroyed many a noble's strong tower ; 
took the Obersibenthid (a valley rich in pasturage in the 
south part of the present canton of Berne) under her pro- 
tection, and vanquished Freiburg in the field of Bumplitz. 
The banners of Zurich and Lucerne floated victorious over 
the domains of ELabsburg, in valley and plain. The Aus* 
triau city of Wesen in Gaster was obliged to yield to Ghla* 
rusy Zunch and the Waldstatten, who pressed around its 
walls with fire and sword, by land and water. 

Austria, reduced to extremity, negotiated. A truce 
was concluded for eighteen months; a truce to arms, but 
not to hatred. Such was the animosi^ against Austria 
and the nobilitv, both mortal enemies of the liberty of the 
Confederates, that no man dared to wear, upon hat or 
casque, the peacock's feather which was the usual s]^mbo} 
of tne Austrian dukes ; no peacock Iras allowed in all 
Switzerland ; and, one day, at an inn, a man broke hu« 
^lass, in fury, because the rays of the sun, reflected through 
it^ reproduced the brilliant colors of that bird« 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THB BATTLE FOR FEBKDOM SKAB NAFSLS, AND ns QONSKQUXNOE8. 

[A.©. 1888 to 1402.] 

But the nobility and Austria still had £uthfttl partisans 
in many places. 

Although Glarus governed with great mildness the lit- 
tle city of Wesen which she had conquered, its inhabitants 
did not forget their ancient grudge against their neighbors, 
and their pride suffered more under the sovereignty of 
their equals than under that of a mighty prince. They 
conspired to avenge the house of Austria on the Swiss. 
For this purpose they secretly came to an understanding 
with the neighboring counts and lords ; introduced into the 
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oitf Atlfllrian soldiers in diggcdfle or oonoealed in cssia^ 
ana kept them hid in their oellan and ontbooses. The 
better to deceive the people of Glams, they asked for a 
stronger garrison of Gonfederatea Olams, mistrusting 
nothing, sent fifty men. 

Suddenly, on the appointed night (St Matthew's Eve, 
1388^ Austrian ti«>ops, numbering about six thousand ar^ 
rivea before the city from all the neighborhood, overland 
and over the lake of Wallenstat Every thing was silent 
in the streets, and in the houses where the citizens and 
concealed soldiers awaited the signal for their work of 
death. It cama Immediately every window was illumi- 
nated, every gate opened to admit the troops; then the 
massacre begaji. !Conrad of Au, in Uri, bailiff and gov* 
emor of the city, was killed, and with him fell more than 
thirty Confederates. Twenty^wo leaped from the city- 
walls and escaped by swimming. 

(xlarus was nlled' with terror, and sent a weak handful 
of £gdthful men to the Landmaroh against the invaders. 
The enemy advanced The paths over the high alps were 
covered with snow. There was no hope of speedy assist- 
ance from the Confederates. They fought for several days 
in the Landmarcb. In great distress, Glarus sent to the 
enemy and asked for an equitable peace. The Austrian 
nobles replied haughtily and impenously to the landam- 
mann and communes of Glarus: ''You must obey the 
duke of Austria, your proper sovereign, as ser&; have 
only such laws as your lord shall give to you ; pay to him 
quit-rent and taxes ; be subject to labor-dues and the right 
to the best chattel, as he shsdl prescribe ; there shall no 
longer be among you any £Eunily free from imposts ; you 
shall give up to hmx the parchment of the, perpetual bond 
you have entered into with the Swiss, and serve him 
against them; you shall compensate the city of Wesen 
for all the damage she has suffered, and expiate your mis- 
deeds until you deserve the grace of the duke." 

Glarus answered and said : " We willinglj^ acknowledge 
the princess-abbess of Seckingen as the lady of our land, 
and the duke of Austria as having the protectorate. We 
will pay the customary dues, and even compensate th 
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dty of Wesen ; but we ask to retain onr anoint r^Iits 
and onr harmless bond with the Confederates." 

The Austrian councillors and lords hauj^tUy disre- 
garded this request, and marched at once with six thou- 
sand men against the barrier near Nafels, where captain 
Matthias Am Buel was posted with two hundred men of 
Glarus. Women and children fled for safety to the moun- 
tains; messengers hastened over the Alps to Uri and 
Schwyz ; the landsturm (comprising old men and boys, all 
who can handle a weapon) rushed forth. But the over- 
powering army of the Austrians forced the defences of the 
barrier. Fighting with barely 500 heroes, Am Buel re- 
tired towar<& mount Buti, that it might cover his rear; 
in front, was a rough plain, strewed with rocks. This 
atony ground impeded the movements of the Austrian 
cavalry ; the people of Glarus threw down masses of rock 
on horse and man, so that confusion soon spread among 
the multitude of the enemy. They were still fighting 
valiantly, when warlike and encouraging shouts were 
heard on the mountain. They came from thirty men of 
Schwyz, hastening to the rescue. The enemy, ignorant 
of their number, were terrified. The alarmed cavalry, 
already in confusion, retreated. Seeing this, the Austrian 
infitntry thought that all was lost, and fled in dismay. 
Hurrying upon their footsteps, the spears and swords and 
maces of Glarus made horriole carnage. More tiian 2500 
men were slain in the orchards and meadows ; many threw 
themselves into the waters of the Linth. The bridge of 
Wesen broke under the mass of fugitives, and the lake 
swallowed up the cuirassed corpses. Such was the battle 
of Nafels on the 94h day of April, 1888. Even at this 
day the people celebrate its anniversary on the first 
Thursday of April, and hear recited the names of the he- 
roes who fell, and of the heroes who conquered, on the 
holy battle-field of freedom. 

Before the &me of this exploit reached the Confederates, 
they were al^^pady assembled under their banners. Zurich, 
with auxiliaries firom all the Confederates, attacked the 
newly-fortified city of Bapperswyl, but in vain. The 
Bernese, aided by the Solothurners, conquered Buien, 
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Nidati, Dnterseeii, gained a batde before Freiburg, nvaged 
Aargau, destroyed the &imly-castle of Peter of Ghanen- 
stein, and returned home through the Frickthal laden 'widi 
booty. 

When thedokesof Austria heard of so many reverses, and 
saw that all their possessions in Thurgau ana Aaigaawere 
in great danger, their armies beaten and dispersed, theur 
treasures exhausted, they desired to make peace, and con- 
eluded one for seven years. The Swiss held all the districts 
which had sworn to come under their jurisdiction : they 
only gave up Wesen, but on condition that no one or those 
who had broken the oath and taken part in the massacrei 
diould dwell there during the peace. 

What Leopold, fourth of thi name among the dukes of 
Austria, had not been able to accomplish by force, he at- 
tempted by craft He tried at first to sow diceension 
among the Swids, and did, in fact, gain over burgomaster 
Budolf Schon and some lords of the council, at Zurich« 
But l^eir treachery was discovered and frustrated. The 
burghers of Zurich banished this dangerous man and his ad- 
herents, and in order to prevent friture abuses, swore to an 
act which limited the power of the burgomaster and council. 
And the eight cantons of the Confederacy, assembled in 
^et at Zurich, with Solothum, agreed among themselves 
to a general law respecting future wars (10 June, 1898,) 
and swore : " To avoid useless feuds, but to unite all their 
efforts in case of necessary war ; never to stop fighting even 
when wounded, until the decision of the affair ; not to flee, 
but to remain masters of the field ; not to pillage, except 
by permission of the general; to spare ghurches, convents, 
ano^ defenceless wives and daughters.?' This law of the 
Confederates, made on occasion of the war commenced by 
the battle of Sempach, and for the better ordering of their 
forces, was called the Convention of Sempach. 

When Austria demanded a jprolongatioÄ-of the peace, it 
was fixed at twenty years, and observed. -. . 

The Confederates were glad to have this fine »spite, that 
tiiey might increase their franchises and commonwealths 
by ransom and purchase. Then no one waö poor,' But 
ey»7 one rich, when contributions and impostB were rö- 
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Suiied for Ae glory of the fatherland; as, in the day of 
attles every one waa rich in courage and blooi That 
was indeed a golden age. 

Then the Zürichers bought fix)m the_ impoverished 
Austrian nobility the bailiwicks of Kussnacht on the lake 
of Zurich, of Hongg and Thalwyl; obtained the agniories 
of Grunenberg, Eegensberg and many others; the Lu- 
cerners acquired all Eothenburg, Ebikon, rights over 
Merischwanden and neighboring villages on the lake of the 
Waldstatten; received on mortgage the castles of Woll- 
husen, Russwyl and Entlibuch ; the Bernese secured many 
places and rights in the mountains of the Oberland, the 
valley of Frutigen, fertile Bmmenthal, the county of the 
lords of Kyburg in Bu^undy, from Thun as &r as the 
bridge of Aarwangen. The cities of Solothurn and Bale 
also extended their rights and territories more rapidly with 
gold than they had done with the sword. The always free 
people of the valley of TIrseren, on the St. Gotthard, 
united with Uri in a perpetual community of rights ; and 
when the people of the duke of Milan, in consequence of 
a dispute respecting tolls, took from some men of Obwalden 
and Uri the cattle which the latter were driving to the 
yearly feir at Varese, Uri and Obwalden advanced their 
banners over the St. Gotthard mountain, and caused the 
people of the valley of Leventina to come under their pro- 
tection and to swear allegiance to them. No one opposed 
this, for even the lords of Bellinzona, from fear of the 
Confederates, made an offensive and defensive alliance 
with them. 

Thus, during the days of peace, the Swiss enlarged their 
territory by purchase and ne^tiation, embellished their 
cities and villages, and ameliorated their constitutions. 
Freiburg in Uechtland abjured her ancient enmity against 
Berne, made a treaty of everlasting friendship and co- 
burghership with the latter, and a perpetuad league with the 
city of Bienne. Schaff hausen remodelled her constitution 
on that of Zurich, with greater freedom. But the city of 
Zug had a quarrel with the three communes of Menzingen, 
Baar and Aegeri, respecting the custody of the banner and 
seal of the canton, so that there was danger of a civil war, 
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imtil the CkmfedeTates i^gBtablished peam and ji]^^ 
armed intervention. Glania ranacnned heiadf from the 
tithes and rights of tlie abbey of Seckingen, so tbat ereiy 
<me was free fix>m tribute. 

Such were the works of peace among the Conftderatea 
a&er the battle for freedom of Sempach and Nafela 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THB HEBOIO QATS OF THX APPBKZXUJaUk 
[A. n. 1408 to 1411.] 

Thb people in the mountains of Appenzell, on the 
streams of the Sitter, heard of the great battles and doings 
of the Ck>nfederates. And they thought with sad hearts 
of the abbot of St Gallen, what a hara man he was, how 
immoderately he had increased the imperial tribute, and 
of the arbitrary conduct of the officers whom he set oyeit 
them. Impositions, which they could hardly bear, weca 
laid with inhumanity. The bailifBs in Schw»ndi levied a 
heavy toll on cheese, milk and butter, and whoever at- 
tempted to pass the toll-house without paying was seised 
by two trained hound& The bailiff at Appenzell, to assert 
his right to the best chattel, under which the. best coat of 
the dead belonged to him, caused a grave to be opened, 
that he might take &om the corpse the garment in which 
poor children had buried their father. 

At last the people were filled with indignation, and 
would no longer bear such an abuse of power. They said, 
" This must not continue ;" and one day they attacked the 
castles and drove away the officers. Abbot Kuho, at the 
moment, had neither troops on foot, nor money with which 
to hire them. ^ He therefore applied to the ten Suabian 
imperial cities, with whom he was in league, and asked for 
assistance. The imperial cities sent threatening messages 
to the Appenzellers. These said to the messengers: "We 
will wilangly pay aU our dues to the abbot, but we can- 
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not endnre injastice. We only ask that the abbot shall 
choose his ofBcera from among the upright men whom we 
will nominate to him." The imperial cities held council 
at Bavensburg, refused the proposition of the people, and 
reinstated the ejected officers, who now added revenge to 
cruelty. 

Abbot Kuno also had a dispute with the flourishing city 
of St. Gallen, which had already received great franchise» 
from the emperors, and was in league with other cities. 
This city, enriched by the activity of her commerce and 
manufectures, would gladly have made herself independent 
of the abbey. As Appenzell and St. Grallen had the same 
fears and the same needs respecting their rights, they made 
a compact with each other, mutually to defend their an- 
cient nranchises. This displeased the abbot greatly. He 
increased his harshness towards the Appenzellers, disre- 
garded their complaints, and tried to break their league 
with St Gallen. Thereat the people became indignant^ 
demanded an explanation from the abbot, and seized thdr 
arms. Kuno, amighted, fled to his estate at Wyl. The 
ten imperial cities assembled anew and decided: ''The 
abbot snail fill his offices with people of the country, but 
without previous nomination ; the amount of the imperial 
tribute shall be fixed by the emperor, but th^ compact 
which those of Appenzell swore to with St. Gallen is and 
shall be null and void." St. Gallen submitted to this sen- 
tence. But the people in the mountains of Appenzell 
cried out that it was treachery. They saw clearly that the 
lords of the Suabian cities were arrogant and proud, and 
preferred the interests of a prince-bishc^ before ihose of 
common peasants. Then the people of the mountains 
assembled together, and the Botten or Bhodes (cohorts, 
bands) of the country swore to their chie&, and all the 
communes to the landammann, in the village of Appen- 
zell, to hold together in danger and in death for defence 
of thdr rights. 

As they were deserted by the city of St. Gallen, they 
asked the cantons of the Confederates, excepting Berne, to 
be allowed to enter into the bond with them. Five of 
tiiese timidly refused, but Schwyz received Appenssell into 
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heBP aliiatoe, and G^larus proclaimed: '* Whatever oooi^ 
ageoas lover of liberty wifioes to help the Appenzellera^ ii 
fiee to do so." 

At iiew3 of this, the imperial cities reiterated their 
threateiuiig warning to Üie people of Appenzdl, and aftei^ 
wards, in concert with the abbot, resolved to reduoe the 
peasants to subjection by force. They armed cavalry and 
in&ntry, and sent them to the city of St Gallen, where 
the abbot entertained them ma^ifioently. Then they ad- 
yanoed ; the cavalry, with brilliant coats of mail, in todI: 
behind them five thousand in&ntry. The army poflnog 
o?er the Linsenbuhl, through the sunken way, towaras the 
height of ' Yoglinseck, where is the village of Speidber. It 
was the 15th of May, 1403, in the early morning. 

The Appenzellers, well-informed, had with them two 
hundred men of Glarus and three hundred of Schwyz, and 
when the watchers on the mountain-heights gave notice of 
the enemy's approach, the landsturm came forth. Each 
manfully took leave of wife and child, resolved to risk all 
for all ; and the old men, who could not go with them, 
blessed their sons. Two thousand hastened to the top ci 
the Y<>glinseck. Eighty Appenzellers took post in the 
upper part of the sunken way ; on the left ana riffht^ near 
them in the woods, lay the men of Glarus and Schwyz. 

The enemy's cavalry rode courageously up the moun- 
tain; there the eighty attacked them with spears and 
sUngs; there the men of Glarus and Schwyz came out 
upon their flanks from the ambush on each side of the 
sunken way« The cavalry in the narrow pass could nei- 
ther fight nor whöel ; they spurred wildly up the moun- 
tain to reach the plain above, but there ail Appenzell 
advanced in armed cohorts, led by CSaptain Jacob Hartsch. 
When the enemv's generals saw this, they determined to 
return through the sunken way, and await the Appenzell- 
ers below. They gave the order, '* Back I" and at once, 
through the whole troop on the mountain, resounded 
"Back I back!" Thereat the rear ranks thought that all 
was lost above, and that flight was ordered. Terror seized 
upon them. But Appenzell, Glarus and Schwyz rushed 
at once, from all sides, into the sunken way, slaying therein 
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above and below. Then ensued a rout and a despairing 
flight towards St Gallen* Six hundred knights, clothed 
in armor, lay dead in the sunken way ; others dashed 
through their own infantry. Close upon their footsteps 
followed the murderous sword and spear and mace of tlie 
Appenzeller. 

Now there was great mourning in the ten imjperial cities 
for lost &thers and sons^and the cities would nsk no naore 
for the abbot, but concluded peace. The abbot; on the 
contrary, heaped insults on^ the cities and on the Appen- 
zelleiB, who destroyed all his castles in their country, and 
ravaged his domains. He applied to duke Frederic of 
Austria, and said : ** Appenzell will become a second Swit- 
zerland, if not prevented ; and, in case she joins the Oon- 
foderates, the nobility and Austria will lose everything in 
the upper country." 

After many parleyings, duke Frederic promised assist- 
ance, and assembled many noble knights and a large army. 
Then he divided his forces, and advanced upon Arbon and 
St Gallen, to invade the country on both sides at once. But, 
previously, Eudolf of Werdenberg had appeared before 
the general assembly of the Appenzellers and said : " I 
have been informed that the duke is raising troops in Ty- 
red to fight against you. The oppressed must hold to- 
gther; therefore I come to you. You all know me. 
jhind these rocks is WerdenlJerg, the inheritance of my 
£stthers ; my ancestors were sovereigns in the Rheinthal-* 
Austrian rapacity has robbed me of everything; nothing 
is left to me but my heart and my sword. These I bring 
to you. Let me remain among you, a freexx>untryman of 
Appenzell, and live-and fight with you." 

TThus said he, laid aside his armor and rich count's dress, 
put on the common shepherd's clothes, and lived among 
^ihem. Such conduct in this heroic warrior pleased them 
all, and they made him their general-in-chie£ They built 
lamparts in the defiles, and renewed their old alliance with 
the city of St. Gallen. 

* A ralley on the left bank of the Rhine, in the present canton of St 
Gallea. 
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On a lainj day (17 June, 1406) the laj^gest body of duke 
Frederic's forces marched from Altstatten in the Kheinthal, 
ascending towards the frontiers of Appen25ell and up the Stosa 
mountain. The way was difficult, the ascent slippery upon 
the short grass of the slope, wet with rain. Four hundred Ap- 
penzellers, with a few men from Glarus and Schwyz, rolled ^ 
rocks and trunks of trees from the heights down upon the 
troops. These latter had hardly reacheid the middle of the 
ascent when Budolf of ^iVerdenoerg gave a signal. Then 
the ooborts of Appenzell rushed with loud shouts xxpoa the 
already broken array; Rudolf at their head, barefooted 
like afi the Appenzellers ; thus they had a sure^ foothold " 
on the slippery soil. The enemy could not use their oross- 
bowSy because the strings were slackened by the rainu It 
was only sword and spear, against sword and spear. Aus- 
tria fought with desperation. Suddenly, upon the heights 
behind, appeared a large fresh troop of Appenzellera, who 
seemed, determined to cut off t1[^e Austrians' retreat. At 
once the terrified enemy hurried down the mountain, Ap- 
penzell sla^ng as they went But those on the heights 
were the wiyes and daughters of Appenzell, all in shep- 
herd's frocks. They wished to die for freedom with their 
hiisbands, loyers and brothers, or to help them conquer. 
Now, blood and rain flowed mingled, in the mountain« 
streams. Six hours long lasted the combat and the flight 
to the Bheinthal. Then Appenzell returned to the Stoss, 
and, kneeling on the battle-neld, thanked God for this great 
victory. 

In the mean while, duke Frederic, ravaging everything 
on his passage, arriyed with his splendid cavalry before the 
walls of the dty of St Gallen. But.when he found the 
city too strong, and was returning towards Arbon, the 
burghers of St Gallen, divided into several small troops, 
fell upon his disorderly march, and killed many Austrians 
on the &auptlisbei^e. This disgrace troubled the duke 
sorely ; but be was still naore troubled when he heard of 
the defeat of his people on the Stoss. Then he swore not 
to retire without vengeance. He caused a report to be 
spread that he was. retreating homewards from Arbon into 
l^rrol, aAd he did, in &ct, march to the Bhine with bis 
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troops. Buty having leached the village of Thal, he gi|d- 
denlj wheeled about, to cross the Wol&balde against jl^p^ 
penzelL He hoped to surprise and terrify the sKepberd- 
people. Bat the Appenzellers were already forewarned. 
Voar hundred of them, uttering loud shouts, attacked ih& 
Austrian soldiers, who marched without mistrust and wit)i- 
out order. The latter hastily took up an advantageous 
post near the dburch. The combat was terrible. Forty 
Appenzellerswere killed before the duke's ranks could lie 
bioken« But then the Austrians lied in a body down the 
Wol6halde, Every slain Appenzeller Was avenged by 
tiie death' of ten flying enemies. 

Then the duke cursed this war, and rode back into /Dy- 
ToL The Appenzelleis, the glory and fear of wh<xn spread 
fiur over the land, now made a league for nine years with 
St GhJlen; gratefully avenged Budolf of Werdfenberg on 
Austria, and restored to him the inheritance of his &thers ; 
gratefully assisted the Schwyzers to take the valley of 
Waegi and the Lowct March (which now forms the' nor- 
thern part of the canton of Schwyz and lies north-west of 
Waegi, in the same canton) &om the dukes of Austria, and 
penetrated by the Vorarlberg into Tyrol, near lÄuaeck, 
where they vanquished the duke's mercenaries. Then said 
the Tyrcdese peasants on the Inn and the Etsch : *' What 
do we cacre? Let us become free Swiss I" Th^n the Ap- 
penzellers were informed that the duke was collecting 
the f<Hce8 of the empire against them, on the lake of Con- 
stance. Therefore they hastened home from Tyrol. But 
they found no enemv. 

This war raged K)r five years. Appenzell, victorious, 
feared by all her enemies on the lake of Constance, the 
Thur and the Inn, took more than sixtv castles, destroyed 
more than thirty of them, and at last besieged the city of 
Bregei^a, but without success. 

Peace was not thought of until after great desolation in 
all these regions. The king of the G-errifians himself wished 
to settle the difficulty, but Appenzell considered his de- 
rision partial. By the mediation of Schwyz, abbot Kuno 
had his liegitimate revenues restored to hin^; but he lost 
&a^Y^ aU SQveidgn power and rights oyer Appen^l. 



Austria made « peace for several yeacrs, «nd lesunied pOB- 

semm of the Bhebaäial. 

Tke A{^eiueellers, s»tisfied with freedmn and independ- 
enoe in äiesr mon&tam-home, on St Oadierine's day, 1411, 
ezit^ed into a leagae with the Confederates^ but not then 
iritii Berne ; agreed not to undertake anod^ war without 
the oDnaast of the Swiss, and, in case of war, to assist the 
latter wiäi aH tkek Ibree and at their own expense. The 
Swiss, on the o&er hand, res^red to themselres united, 
and to eseh canton s^pamtely, the right to extend or to 
liniit iiaa kagne, and, if they were obliged to aid the Ap- 
neaa^ecs ia a waz^ it was to be a.t the expense of the 
fatter. 

19ie ferBustion of this league, which did not gire equal 
rights to both parties, shows how much the Appen2seUerB 
feared for the maintenance of their newly-acquired inde* 
pttdencOi since they were willing to purchase the league 
with tiie Confederates at any price; and how much, on 
tiie <^er hand, the Confed^^tes feared being drawn into 
bloody conflict with Ibreigners by the warlike people of 
Appenzell. 



CHAPTBR XX. 
VBB e(»m»nATss ctMrQvm aar^act a»d B8rAK«isa 0610109 

BAIUWIOXB. 

[A.D.in2tolil8.] 

ArncB the brave people in the nit)untains of Appenzell 
had obtained their liberty ^id formed a league witii the 
Confederates, they were well contented, and no longer 
desired war. Duke Frederic of Austria, also, saw that it 
was tiseless to contend with a people strong in union fx 
their right, preferring independence to life. He saw, more- 
over, that the Confederates were so powerful that their 
friendship was more desirable to him than their enmity. 
Therefore duke Frederic opened a negotiation with them^ 
and oooduded a treaty for fifty years with Hie ^ht repuV 
4 
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lies or cantons who oompoeed the Gonfedencj (on the 28th 
of May, 1412^ and recognized their right to all tbej held. 
Thej, on their öde, recognized the mortgages, üe& and 
other rights which the duke held in their country. This 
fifW years' peace was assented to by sixteen cities in the 
dukes hereditary domains, yiz«: Schaff hansen and Wald* 
shut, Laufenburg, Seckingen, Rheinfelden, Diessenhofen, 
Baden, Bapperswyl, Brugg, Bremgarten, Zofingen, Sursee, 
Lenzbuig, Hellingen, Aarau and Frauenfeld. 

But this peace lasted barely three years. Then it bap- 
pened that Sigismund, king of the Germans, went to Con- 
stance, where, at the same period, a great council was as- 
sembled to put an end to the many dijferences in the Chris- 
tian church. Thither came the principal prelates fix>m 
countries fiur and near, and embassadors from the kings 
and princes of Italy, Germany, France, England^ Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Hungary and many other kingdoms. 
An arrangement and settlement had become necessarjr, 
because a priest, named Huss, had preached, at Prague m 
Bohemia, a new doctrine, opposed to that of the catholic 
church, and had found many followers. Besides this, the 
catholic church was diyided in herself) as, instead of one 
pope, she had three popes, in Italy and France, who 
anathematized and excommunicated each other. This 
occasioned much scandal in Christendom. 

While the spiritual and temporal princes were assem- 
bled at Constance, duke Fredenc had a quarrel with em- 
peror Sigismund, The duke refused to go to Constance 
to receiye his fie& from the hand of the emperor, accord- 
ing to ancient custom. The fathers of the council were 
also incensed against the duke, because he had taken under 
his powerful protection one of the popes, named John, 
whom they wished to depose. As the duke obstinately 
refused ol)edience to the äiurch-councU, they pronounced 
against him the anathema of Juda? and the greater excom- 
munication. The emperor declared him guilty of high 
treason against the imperial majesty and against the emr 
pire, stripped him of all princely honors and deprived him 
of his AefL All £i^thful subjects of the empire were sum- 
moned against the dulce, as were the Confederates alsQ. 
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Tlie emperar sonunoned the city of SchafFhatMen against tbe 
duke, her lord, and, as an inducement, -offered her inde- 
pendence, that she, like other free cities, might hold direct» 
Ij from the empire. The people of Schaff bansen eagerly 
seized this offer. Franenfeld, Diessenhofen and almost all 
Aargau listened to the same or similar proposals from the 
emperor. 

Bat the Confederates felt a jnst scruple at violating the 
fifty years' treaty they had recently concluded with the 
duke. The holy assembly of the cnurch, it was true, de- 
clared suoh a course exempt from all sin, and the emperor 
said : " The territory which you may conquer from Aus- 
tria, your hereditary enemy, shall remain your property 
ia all time.-' But those in the Waldstatten, as well as 
Zuridi, Zug, Lucerne and G-larus, answered : *' We cannot 
persuade ouiselyes that such a breach of faith can be hon- 
orable." 

Berne, however, thought differently. The opportunity 
appeared favorable to increase her own domains and to 
diminish die power of Austria in her neighborhood. Un- 
til this time, tne city had enlarged her territory, not by the 
sword, but by negotiation and principally by purchase. 
But now Berne said to Zurich: *' Justice and honor per- 
mit the war, since empire and church command it ; the 
hour for the destruction of all the enemies of our fore- 
fathers has now struck I" As the Confederates still hesi- 
tated, tiie emperor sent frequently renewed messages to 
them, and the church-council, several times, threatened to 
exQommunicate all the Confederates, if they did not march 
against the duke. 

Berne speedily armed her troops. When Zurich saw 
this, she wished not to be behind, but to have her share 
of the booty. Then Üie other Confederates* obeyed the 
sammonsof the emperor and of the church; but Appenzell 
did not 

When the cities and nobles in Aargau were informed of 
these things, and of the disgrace of their sovereign, duke 

* Zog Appears to have renuiined firm in ber reftval, and to hare taken 
Bopftrt ia fcb« «xpedition. 



FiederiO) dmj anembled m (fiei at Snfaee, m tb6 apridbf 
of 1416. Aiid the citiea said, ^Let ua remaiii neatnuL'- 
between Austria and SwitaerlaDd, and nuMntnn our 
prince's rights witti oar own libeitiea. The time baa coma • 
when all Aargan should make a perpetual league for die- 
probation of all. Then she can enter the Swiss GovMk» 
acY as a single free state, without fear of a greater, whboiii - 
aubjection to her equals, and on a par with aU the cantoDs 
of the Swisain honor and. dignity. ' 

The pride of the barons and noUes would not allows 
tbem to make common cause with the cities. Tbey pr&* 
ferred to serve a pdnce rather than to haye bwrgbets for. 
ec[uals. So the xA&i separated without lesult But the 
cities resolved to place themselves under the pratection of 
the whole Gonfederaoy. This, also, was already too faite* 

For, when the deputies of the cities started^ m the early 
morjiing, on their mission to the Confederates, thev satwv • 
on all the bejjgbts, tiie Swiss signals of attaetr, and timr 
banners and troops on the masob. Sadly they returned- 
home. 

The Bernese tioops marched upon Zofingen, faavasaed 
the city several dam and oomi>eUed it to abjure the duke, 
and to take an oam to the empire and to Berne. To tka 
right of Zofingen are the Wyken, four towers upon rocky 
summits ; the Bemese took three, the Lucerners carried the 
fourth. On the left .of Zofingen is Aarburg, the Ibrferesa» 
next to the little city on the Aar; Berne took both, as well 
as the two Wart-bnrgen (watch*towers) on the neighboring 
mountain-sunuoits. Then the troops marched upon Aarao^ 
having been reinforced from Solothum, Bienne, I(eu<^&tel, 
and ifeustadt Aarau, notwithstanding the opposilioa of 
some of her citizens^ yielded herself with reservation of 
her franjchises, into the protection of the Roman empire 
aod of the cities of Berne and Solothum. Brugg and 
Lenzburg also capitulated on similar conditions; many 
castles in Aaigau did the same: Trostburg, whiob was 
destroyed by nre, Buod, Brunegg, and others. Thus the 
Bernese, in a few weeks, by the rapidity of their attack, 
subjected seventeen strong castles and walled cities^ with« 
out loss to themselves, Omy before the castle of WUdeggi 
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«iMe Ae^vaUast basroiis ai Hallwyl made a yigoftooB re- 
flifltanoe, irere tofUf men slain» 

At die same time, the Lnoerners unfarled their banners 
over Ssrsee, sulgected the upper oDun^es on the Sar, 
Wiggeniy Aa, and Winna^ until they reached the limits of 
theJSeraesaoooqnests. Towards the east, they conauered 
tlie fertile country near Beichensee, Meyenbei^, ana Yill* 
iBergea. 

Tbe^ Zürichers had already passed Mount Albia into the 
fiee bailiwick of Knonau, which they oompelled to take 
the oath to them. Anotiier troop went by the limmat 
agaimBt BmAen in Aargau, taking Dietikon. 

In the region where the Limmat and the Beuss approach 
the Aar, the droops of the seven cantons of the Confeder- 
acy united, «id together conquered what remained of the 
hereditary domains of Austria: Hellingen, Bremgarten, 
Badrau Mdlingen maintained her- faith to the duke for 
four days^ Baden made a still stronger resistance. In the 
ctttle» toe Stein, above Baden, was the lord of Mannsberg 
with a numerous force. But when the eugipes of the Ber- 
nese bad batta^ down a part of the walls, and water fidled 
the besieged, the Stein of Baden, also^ was surrendered and 
destroyed. Far over the land shone the flam,ei% of that an- 
cient easde. 

After their conquests were concluded, the Confederates 
organized their new domains. What Berne, Zurich and 
Lucerne had conquered by their individual arms, each of 
the ^ree cities kept for herself, with the rights which 
Austria had possessed. What had been conquered in 
common, was to be the individual domain of all, only 
Berne was excluded from participation, because she a!« 
ready had so much. 

But Utv said : " We learn that the emperor has been re- 
condoled to duke Frederic. Let us rather give back to the 
emperor what we have taken, that he may restore to the 
duke what is his. For this war waa not ours, but the em- 
p^roar'a We, O Confederates! we men of Uri will have no 
share in what is not our own. Our fathers have transmit» 
ted to us the custom of esteeming an inviolable fidelity 
above aU other things,'* ^ 
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Boarapoloas and godly these men of Uri aaref Tbey miiat^ 
üwmj» be peeoliarr Asd tbey deeided: ^^loasaiiidK as 
Uri refoae% Zuiioh, Laoeme, aehwyss, Usler.wfiI4eii and. 
GUiinni shall alternately send a baiiiä^ for two yeMm^ istoi 
tlMsae ooiDQHHi baUiwidu^ and, every je», deputiea fiofa 
all tbe participatiDg cantons shali exazmoe into ÜiegOFem^.; 
ment and tbe management of the rerennes/' 

Thns the GoidTecferates kept their conquests^ and were 
confirmed ia ti^msk by the emperor. They reigned over 
these countries in the plaoe ot Ausyria, »nd, though iree 
burghers in cities and cantons, had, like prinoea^ greatly v 
increased'the nnmbor of their subjecta 



CHAPTER XXI, 

THS MAZZA or TALAI8 AOAIN8T RARON. TBB VATTLJi OF ARdBDO, 
AHD TH3B CÜN9INO OP LORD ZOFFO* 

[A.n.uiftoi«ft] 

A CENTURY had now hardly elapsed since the deed of 
William Tell, and the cities and cantons of Switzerland^ 
formerly subject, had made others subject, and were feared 
by those before whom they had themselves trembled. And 
the sons of the old warriors and knights, who, from their 
castles on the rocks, had formerly threatened the cities, 
now humbly asked for the right of citizenship in them, or 
sold to them their lands, and went into other comitries, 
that they might not be compelled to obey plebeian burghers. 

Therefore the cities and cantons of the Confederacy felt 
their strength and a military pride, which could not be 
wounded with impunity, either by friends or foes. This 
was seen in the quarrels occasioned by Wichard of Baron, 
captain-general of Valais. 

At the time when the Confederates, with the people of 
Uri, conquered the Leventina, they also took possesaioa of 
the neighboring valley of Ossola, and left tnere a weak 
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gutisoa. ffh% ^^A^ of MilftB, unwillitig to leara OoBolm to 
äe Swiss, sold it to the duke of Savoj. The latter sent 
troops to Ossola tbsroagh Yahds; the bnon df Baron 
Aoired Aem the way over the mountains, and the few 
Swiss were compelled to retire. 

Thebaponofltaronsaid: **If I had been there, no Swiss 
flhotrM hare been left aliye." l^ese arro^nt words em- 
bittered the people of Unterwaiden and ün ; they accused 
tbe baron in vam before Berne, where he was a dtizen ; 
theref<»re they excited against him tiie peasants of Yalais. 
The latter had already many su1::gects of complaint against 
him : that he had made a compact with Savoy contrary to 
their will ; that he and the grandees of the country yiola- 
ted the ancnent customs, and wished to introduce serfiionL 
The men of Brieg said : '* If Yalais is to retain her ancient 
rights, the gröat lords must be bitted and curbed; all hon- 
est men must lend a hand for this." 

And, aooording to a very ancient custom of the country, 
some men took an enormous dub, on which they carved a 
human face with an expression of sadness and surrounded 
it with thorns ; this represented oi>pressedjustice, and was 
Galled *^ La Mazza" by the Yalaisians. l%ey raised it on 

Sh in an open square, the peo{de came around it, and a 
d man stood by the club, as chief of the Masusa, and 
held it. Then many of the people addressed the image and 
8^ : ^' Mazza, why art thou here ?" But it answer^ not 
Othcors said : '* Mazza, we wish to help thee ; tell us, against 
whom? Art thou a&aid of the Sillenen? Does Asper^ 
ling or Henngarten (signiors c^ the country) trouble thee ?" 
The Mazza remained motionless and silent. But when 
the^ named the captain-general Baron, it made a low affir- 
mative bow. Thereon they removed the Mazza, and car-- 
ried it from village to village, through all the Zehnten of 
Yalais, and it was proclaims that the Mazza was aggrieved 
by the captain-general and all his partisans, and by the 
bishop of oion, his nephew. 

When the baron of Baron saw the excitement of the 
angry people, he. fled into Savoy, and implored the duke's 
assiataoce. But the peasantry destroyed his great castle on 
the heightabove Sierre (Siders), and the bishop's fort above 
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Leok in Jusdxe, tmd besieged his strong casde Seaui^^arcl^ 
on the high rock over Ghippis. They ravaged all hte es- 
tates, and the doke of Savoy dared not assist him. 

So he hastened to Berne, where he was a citisen, and 
asked for help and succor. Bat those of Talais applied to 
Uri and Unterwaiden, and, as free peasants, concluded a 
mutually defensive alliance, and promised to aid them to 
retake Ossola, which valley borders on Yalais. Those of 
Uri and Unterwaiden at once crossed the highest Alps ; 
Schwya, Lucerne and Zurich went with them ; the Valais- 
ians aid tbe same, and the whole valley of Es9hen or Os- 
sola was reconquered. 

But Berne carried the case of the baron of Baron before 
all the Confederates, and demanded justice. Long parley- 
ings ensued.' Berne wished to march against Yalais, and 
summoned the Confederates. But Unterwaiden and Uri 
refused, as did Lucerne. A war between the Confederates 
themselves was imminent. To prevent this, the neutral 
cantons formed a diet at Zurich, and, afi»r having heard 
those who were for and against Baron, decided : '^ First of 
all, Yalais must restore to the baron the property which 
has been taken from him; then he shall do justice to the 
country on all complaints." 

But the party-leaders in Yalais did not like this deci* 
sion, and persuaded the people to an obstinate resistanoe» 
They ^ assembled some peasants, entered Oberhasli; seized 
and drove away the flocks of sheep, on pretext that the 
baron of Baron had before, with men of tne Oberland, in- 
vaded Yalais and committed ravages. Immediately, for 
the security of her passes, Berne sent a force against Ya- 
lais. Schwyz and Zurich tried once more to mediate. But 
the Yalaisians would not give back, and preferred war to 
moderation. 

Then the Bernese, joined by the banners of Freiburg, 
Solothurn, Neuchatel and others, thirteen thousand strong, 
marched over the highest Alps against the Zehnten of 
Gombs, and oyer mount Sanetsch against Sierre in Yalais. 
They also received reinforcements from Schwy25, but neither 
Uri nor Unterwaiden sent any to the Yalaisians, on ac- 
count of the obstinacy of the latter. Many villages fell 
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Bat a oommoü peasant» Thomas BTantseheii, restored 
ooarage to hk fellow-citisieiis by bis intrepidity, and, as he 
saw the j^andering enemy advandnff towaroB the Tillage 
oi Ulrichen : " What»" said he, " has become of Yalais, the 
aadeBt heiro-limd? Did not our fathers fermeriy defeat 
the duke of Zahringen in a bloody battle near Ulrichen? 
Let ns onee again conquer here fi)r tiie &tl»n*land and our 
ancient liberty, <Hr die a glorions death." 

Thus cried he^ and, with four hundred valiant Yalais- 
ians, rushed from an ambush upon the thousands of Con- 
federates, as they marched without mistrust Brantschen 
foQght like a hero. Forty Bernese lay dead before him; 
then he also fell, the lion of Yalais. Terror was in the 
ranks of the Bernese. They wavered. Then appeared 
the array of Schwyz, and compelled the Yalaisians to re- 
treat to their first position. No one pursued them. On 
the next day the Confederates marched out of Yalais. The 
B^mese troops from Saanen had also met with a terrible 
resistance frx>m the YsUaisians, near Sion. 

Fresh propositions of peace were made. Finally, the 
Yalaisians unwillingly consented to restore his signiories 
to the baron of Baron, to pay him ten thousand guilders 
(20,800 French francs) for all damages; the same sum to 
Berne for the expenses of the war, and four thousand to 
the chapter of Sion. This was in 1420, a few months after 
the heroic action of Thomas Brantschen. But the baron 
of BarcAi died, £u* from his native land. The Eilender of 
his family was forever tarnished, because he had not 
known how to win the love of the people. 

In the mean while, the duke of Milan had not fbrgotten 
the valley of Ossola, and he was the more angry when he 
also learned that the Confederates had bought from the 
baorons of Sax, then signiors of Bellinzona, that city and 
all the district which extends from the Leventina to Lago 
Maggiore, for twenty-four hundred guilders. He armed 
seijretly, and, with a large force, invaded Ossola and Bel- 
linzona. These, as well as Leventina;, were compelled to 
swear fealty to him. 

Too late for vengeance rose the Confederates, Since the 
4* 
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conquest of Aaigau their ancient concord had no longer 
prevailed among them. This delayed them. Discord luso 
tarnished the glory of a bloodily-purchased victory, when 
they passed the St Gotthard, and met the Milanese forces 
in the plain of Arbedo, not &x from Bellinzona. There, 
from morning to evening, the Confederates had to contend 
against Italian-skUl and despair. There fell many valiant 
heroes of Switzerland : John Bot, landammann of Uri ; 
Henry Puntiner, banneret of Uri ; and old Peter Kolin, » 
ammann and banneret of Zug. Kolin fell dying with his 
banner in front of his troop. One of his sons drew the. 
banner from under his father's body, and raised it, bloody, 
over the combatants. Death took him also, but the enemy 
did not take the banner. John Landwing saved it This 
was on the 30th of June, 1422. 

Saddened by so many deaths, and by their poor victory, 
each reproaching the others, the Confederates marched 
back over the St. Gotthard. They left only a garrison in 
Leventina. For several years they disputed among them- 
selves as to what should be done, adopted half measures 
with half minds, and accomplished nothing against 
Milan. 

This disgusted Petermann Rysig, a stout-hearted coun- 
tryman of Schwyz. He assembled five hundred cour- 
ageous men, and with them passed the St. Gotthard, thea 
to the right into the valley of Ossola over the mountains» 
drove out the Milanese garrison, and kept possession. All 
the forces of Milan marched against the valley. But Pe- 
termann Bysig kept possession. Now first waked the 
Confederates, aroused oy the deed of the few Schwyaer 
heroes, and marched towards Ossola, From Solothurn, 
Yalais, Toggenburg and Bhetia came auxiliaries. Thereat 
the duke of Milan was discouraged ; but what he could 
not hope to gain by force of arms, he expected to accom- 
plish by running. 

And he said to his chamberlain Zoppo; "Go with my 
gold to the Confederates, and negotiate with them." Then 
came lord Zoppo, cunning as a fox and discreet» talked in 
a firiendly manner with the counciWords, and was very 
liberal; divided their interests from each other; first per^ 
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soaded üri, Nidwalden and Lucerne to nmke a aepanfta 
peaee for themaelyes, and afterwards gained over the 
othere by secret negotiationa And, in the jear 1426, the 
Confederates gave up to the dake of Milan the valleys of 
Qsaolai Bellinzona, and even Leventina, for thirty-one 
tboosand a£nd some hundreds of guilders, and for certain 
fnmchises and toll-gratifications in favor of their merchants 
and petty dealers. The Confederates returned home. The 
heme action of Fetermann Bysig was made of no avail ; 
ia vain had the blood of the noble Kolins dyed their ban- 
ner before Arbedo. Truly, in all ancient and modern 
times, no powerful enemy has been so formidable to the 
Swiss aa a lord Zoppo. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

n ffHB HX«HLAH]>S OF RHSTIA, THX VPPXB LBAGÜK, TBS OOdV 
• HOTOS LKAOUX, AND THS LKAGUX OF TBS TBH JUKIBDIOTIOVS 
ABB FORMXD IN BXHALF OF LIBXBTT. 

CA.D.1496tol48e.] 

Whilb the Confederates were selling for money what 
had cost them the blood of so many heroes, a far dififoroit 
spirit prevailed in the elevated valleys of the Bhetian 
mountains: the spirit of liberty, of everlasting justice and 
concord. 

In moantainous Bhetia, the people, firom the old Frank 
times, had been tributary, subjects and serfs of the bishop 
of Goire, the abbots of Bisentis and Pfeffers, and other 
ecclesiastical lords, and of numberless counts, barons and 
nobles. The city of Coire had, it is true, many franchises, 
bat she also endured many vexations from her bishop. 
And the poor people in the villages suffered severely m 
the wars constantly carried on by the niany great or small 
lords, and suffered just as severely in peace from the harsh- 
ness and cruelty of their masters. Never had Uri, Schwyz 
and Unterwaiden worse tyrants than had Bhetia; but 
Bhetia had also her Tells. 
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Il?%eniliede6p0t]tt», selfisbneBS, iiij«iti«e and mideof 
ihe nitliiig signiors had reached their height, then me poor 
people in Bhetia remembered that they aiiso were men, 
and, moreover, that God had given to them, as ys^efcil- 
dren, rights which no tjrrant should violate. And the 
courage of a few honest men j in separate vallejs, awakened 
the courage of liie whole people m dej^nee of ^ir eT^> 
lasting rights. 

In the high verdant valley of Engadine, flrora the gki- 
<ners of which the Inn rushes forth towards Tyrol, stood 
the castle of Gaxdoval, the terror of the eountiy, on the 
JTOcks above the viUa^ of Madulein. There dwete the 
bailijBf of the convent of Coire, a cruel and avbitravv «an, 
who governed and judged in the name of the bishop of 
Upper Engadine. He saw the beauty of a young girl in 
the village of Camogast, which lay across the Inn, on the 
mountain, sheltered by the forest And he sent his ser- 
vants to bring the voung girl to him that same day. The 
maiden's &Üier, whose name was Adam, was filfed wifli 
terror, his daughter with despair. But Adam nmstered 
courage, and said to the servants : ^' Tell your lord titat I 
will bring my child tQ him at the castle to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

As soon as th^ were ^one, the &ther hastened to his 
neighbors and fnends, wtfeh rage in his soui, fire in his 
j^es. He told them what had happened, and omd: 
^^ Have we, men, become the cattle of this lord ?^' Indig- 
nation was aroused in every breast, and, in the darkness 
of die night, they swore to put an end to the misery of 
the valley, or to perish together. 

But, in the early mormng, Adam the Oamogaaber led 

his beautiful daughter, in her holiday dcsss, as a bride, to 

GardovalL Some ci the conspirators followed, as a train 

0f honor; others had placed themsdves in ambush, near 

fthe castle, awaiting the moment for aetion: all inrere 

'armed. 

When the castellan saw the maiden, he sprang hastily 
down the castle^teps, to embrace the innocent girl before 
her &ther's eyes. Then Adam of Camogast drew his 
sword, and plunged it into the heart of the tyianL He 



and l^.fiiiiidR-cEi^lifd iato the castle^ slew the aervaiitfl^ 

gilY^.; t|u9. aigoaV o£: libea^^ the windows, and were , 

jo^ißd bjr tbqea in ambtt^. GardoTall was burned. Af- 
terwards (14^, the dißüipt below the sources of the Inn 
leyallj bouj^t itaelf . tr^,frqm. the sovereignty of the eon- 

The fertU^ pAftpre-vaUey oC Schama, smiling pleasantly 
among tl^ hig^ Alp% %Q.d formerly subject to the counts 
cC. Werdeubei^ w^ gqyerned by the bailifib of the bish- 
opric of. Qoii^ diwellijQgj in the castles of Barenberg and 
Fardon. Tb^j practised eyei^ thing against the people, 
even the mart hunm^ting.pu^ra^ and the people sof- 
fand aad were s^^ti SirpAg John Chaldar snnered also, 
bot waa.np^ silent» When two horses of th|^ lord of Far- 
don were turned intq hi3: wheat, he was angered, and killed 
them aa tbe.s]i)ot. He expiated this deea. in bonds and 
chains, until b]^. family were able tc> free hiin by the pay- 
ment of large. Bvim3 and by many tears. 

After Chaldar. had returned rejoicing to his family and 
was seated with them at dini^ ii^ his ca]|)in, the lord of 
Faidua entered^ All saluted him respectfully, but he 
looked coiM^emptupusly at them, and spat into their broth. 
Theii Chalda^s ang^ blazed like lightning; grasping the 
tyrant by neck and throat : ^^Kow eat the soup which thou 
liastsea^nedl" erie<i he ; plun^d the head of the wretched 
msA into the oontaminat^a f^^ and strangled him. Then 
he rushed out &oin his caHn, a^d roused, the people. Far- 
dun and 3arenburg crumbled in bipod and name». The 
biabc^ was copipelled to surrender to the valley his rights 
over it| for a compensation of thirty-two hundred guilders 
(1468). 

As, in these valleys, the qigniors advaooed the cause of 
liberty by their inhumanity and tyrapny, so, in other dis- 
tricts of Khetia, they helped it by their ambition. Bishop 
Hartmann of Goirewas constantly at war with the nobles 
of the landi Having suffered much damage, and not being 
himself able to defend the numerous domains of his bish- 
opric, scattered as they were throughout an enemy's coun- 
try, he grsmted to bis subject-districts the right to foim 
d^eqsire ftHjanoeR witlx the neighboriDg valleys and dis> 
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tricts. Thus (as early as 1896) the God's-house i)eople* 
of the valleys of Domleschg, Avers, Oberhalbstein and 
Berain had made a league with the lords of Werdenberg 
in &hams, Domleschg and Obervatz. This was the first 
foundation of the subsequent God's-house league. 

The counts and lords of the Bhetian highlands had done 
the same, and in union with the people of the valleys, al- 
ready leagued together, had concluded with their neigh- 
bors of Glarus (in 1400) a perpetual defensive alliance 
against the offensive pretensions of the bishop of Coire. 

But, in these alliances of the valleys, the rights, great 
and small, of their various lords were always reserved ; 
and these rights were much abused. The lords knew no 
law but their own will and power. There was neither 
justice in the courts nor safety on the highways. 

Desiring to put an end to these disorders, without vio- 
lence and without revolt, several lojal, respected and in- 
trepid peasants formed an association in Upper Bhetia. 
They met every night between the abbev of Disentis and 
the little city of Ilanz, the first walledpiace on the Rhine. 
There, in a wood near the village of Truns, they met and 
conversed together; and afi;erwards communicated their 
resolves, in confidence, to the most estimable men of their 
respective communes. 

Then, on one and the same day, all the communes and 
valleys of Upper Rhetia sent their most respected and best- 
informed men as deputies to their several signiors, to de- 
mand that justice and security should be guaranteed to all 
bj^ a solemn agreement to which all should make oath, 
without injury to the real rights of the greatest or the 
least. 

The signiors were terrified by this demand issuing from 
the forest of Truns, and they thought of what had taken 
place in the Swiss Confederacy one nundred years before. 
The pious and prudent abbot of Disentis, lord Peter of 
Pultinga, was the first who assented to the just require- 
ments of the people. .The counts of Werdenberg, of Sax, 

* Subjeottof th« Convent or GodVhoiu«^ m all religiont establishments 
w«re caUed; or Caaa Dei, wbfno^ CMd^iiQ, tlie name sometimes given tq 
these Bhetiana, 
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the barons of Bbezuns, and others, followed ; either from 

fear of their own subjects, or from fear of the powerful 
bishop of Coire, and to strengthen themselves against the 
latter. 

Then these lords, and the deputies of the oommones of 
Upper ßhetia in their modest grey frocks, met in front of 
the village of Trdns, in the open air, under the shade of a 
maple-tree, and swore by the holy Trinity to a perpetual 
covenant for the maintenance of justice and security, with- 
out injurv to the rights of the greatest or the least. This 
was in ifay, 1424. Thus was formed the Upper or Grey 
league (so called from the grey frocks of the deputies^. 
Afterwards it was completed by the accession of tne val- 
levs of Misox and Caianca. Soon the name of Orisons 
((jraubundner : Grey-leaguers) spread over the whole of 
Bhetia, although the God's house league already existed 
separately, and although, moreover, there were numerous 
districts m the mountains, on the side of Tyrol, which be- 
longed, neither to the God's- house nor to the Grey league, 
but to the extensive sovereignty of the rich count, Frederic 
of Toggenburg. 

But, shortly afterwards, this rich count died childless, 
and there was great fear of a war for the inheritance. Then" 
assembled the people of the districts, villages and juris- 
dictions which belonged to the house of Toggenburg, in 
Bhetia. They came from Davos and Klosters, Kastels, 
Schiersch and Seewis, even from the prebendary's juris- 
diction of Schiersch, from Malans, Maienfeld, Belfort, 
Churwalden, Outer and Inner Schalfick. They said: 
" Since we are left free by the death of the count of Tog- 
genburg, let us, like the people of God's-house and the 
Hieblands, make, in these mountains, a league which shall 
endure forever : for the injurv of no one, but for the pro- 
tection of our hereditary rights ; for union in danger and 
in death. No one shall cite another before a foreign tri- 
bunal, nor make alliance with others, but by consent of 
all. When the estate of Toggenburg shall be settled, we 
will surrender his property to the recognized heir, but 
even he shall not be able to dissolve our league. So said 
they Äßd solemnly swore on the Friday after Corpus- 
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übiidti daj in 14S6. This ims äie origin^ of IlieZjei^e 
of the Ten Jurisdictions. 

A new Confederacy was also formed between tflie thiree 
leagues of the Bhetian Alps. Aud the Bhetians &dnx that 
time were öalled Grisons. 



CHAPTER XXIiL 

QUABRBL BS8PKCTIKO TiBB TOOQBNBURG-nlHS&'ETAlfeS« 
[A. n. i486 to 1448.] 

Veky different effects did the death of the itich count of 
Toggenburg produce among the Swiss: here it enkindled 
the destructive flames of civil war. 

As soon as Frederic of Toggenburg closed his eyes in 
advanced old age, numerous heirs presented themselves. 
His domains were large; lüäny lay beyond the Rhine; 
many along the Appenzeller tnoüntains from the lake of 
Zürich as far as Tyrol. Among them were the Toggen- 
buraer-land, the signiorv of üzmäch, the March, Witideffg 
in Gaster, the Rheinthal and the Ten Jurisdictions in the 
Grison country. There were others also in Thurgau and 
elsewhere. Madam Elizabeth, widow of ihe decea^d, 
thought herself the rightful heiress ; but some distant rela- 
tives of her husband disputed her right, and advanced 
their own claims. Zurich, also, believed herself to have 
some rights over this inheritance, because the count, who 
died childless, had been her citizen and co-burgher ; 
Schwyz made the same claim, because the count had been 
co-burgher with that canton likewise. 

Madam Elizabeth, to secure a powerful protector, united 
with the city of Zurich, and made to the latter, under hand 
and seal, a aonation in form of Uznach, the Uznach moun- 
tain and Schmerikon. The Schwyzers thereupon requested 
the count's relatives to forbid his widow to alienate any 
portion of the estate. Then those of the count's subjects 
who inhabited Lichtensteig, Neökärthal, Thurthal, St. 
Johannserthalf Uznach and the lower, part of the lake of 
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Wallenstatt, came and s»d to Schwjz: '^Chir late lonL 
always thox^btful of our happiness during his life, wished 
that, after his death, we mignt find protection and secant j 
with yon. Beceive therefore oor oath, and number ns 
henceforward forever among your people." And the peo- 
ple of the country of Sargaus, which the count of Tomei^- 
burg had only held on mortgage, reauested duke Prweric 
of Austria to ransom them, as his mithful subjects. He 
did so. But, perceiving that their intentions were not 
loyal, he gave them up to count Henry of WerdenbOTg. 

When Zurich learned that the people in Uznach and 
other places had sworn allegiance to Schwyz, Ihe city was 
angry and made many threats, because tfznach was her 
donudn. But the Schwyi^ers at once sent troops into the 
March and to Uznach, to protect their new people by 
force, denied the right of the Zürichers, and associated 
Glaros in the sovereignty over the new territory, that they 
mi^t have her support in case of need. 

Since the rulers m the cities and cantons of Switzerland 
had conquered Aargau and established the common baili* 
wicks, they had bea>me haughty ; they indeed wished to 
enjoy liberty themselves, but not to confer it on others ; 
they preferred subjects rather than. free fellowKJitizens, 
their equals in rights. , As formerly they had been unwill- 
ing to admit Aargau to a free participation in their confed- 
erate bond, so now, their intentions were no better respect- 
ing Toggenburg. They wished to be lords; they wished 
to have serfe. 

Hence much discord, hatred and contention. A great 
Diet, assembled at Zurich, in vain attempted to restore con- 
cord* The deputies departed more embittered than they 
had come. Then, at the head of Zurich was the burgo- 
master Budolf Stussi, and at the head of Schwyz the lan- 
dammann Itel Reding of Bieberegg. Both ambitious, 
enterprising, talented and eloquent men ; but they hated 
each other, and each was zealous for his own canton, in- 
different to the peace and welfare of the common Con- 
federacy. 

Then for the first time was seen what an abyss of misery 
is opened by cantonal egotism and selfishness, when the 
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' tüterests of one cjanton ärö "preferred to 43k>^ of the whole 
Confederacy. During the great femitie of 1489, odcasioimed 
by continual rains which destroyed the crops in the ground, 
it had ialready become evident that the ancient beautifizl 
union no longer existed. One canton meanly prohibited 
the exportation of provisions into the others, so that the 
suflFeritigs of all were increased, and with them the' hatred. 
Schwyz and Zurich then threatened each other with tlie 
swora. 

To prevent greater misfortunes, the Confederates' arbi- 
trated at Berne. Schwyz assented to their decision, but 
Zurich would not listen to it The latter called the Oati- 
federates partial, because they left XTzmach to the Schwyzers, 
although tiie' countess Elizabeth had deeded it to Zurich^ 
and moreover, no mention was made of Gaster and Win- 
degg, although Sctiwyz had taken pöiss^ion of th^e dis- 
.tncts before th^debisionj and in äpitö of the protest of the 
Confederates. 

Burgothaster Stussi skid, "Then the sWord must decide." 
But he first sent to the Schwyzers an open letter, in which 
he no longer styled them Confederates. And he proposed 
to them an appeal to the tribunal of the Eoman king, as v 
head of the German empire, from which • thev both held. 
The Schwyzers replied, **The king's tribunal may be ex- 
cellent, but it is not that we sworö to be ruled by in our 
perpetual bond as Confederates." 

Thereat the Zürichers and Schwyzers marched with their 
troops against each other on Mount Ezel. The Schwyiers 
took post above, the Zürichers below, near Pfeffikon. Stussi 
himself went aigaitist the March, but found those of GlaVus 
and Schwyz so well entrenched and fortified that he with- 
drew without undertaking anything. Envoys from Uri 
and Uhterwalden came to Itel Reding on the Ezel. They 
besought him, in the name of God and the fatherland, 
again to attempt a reconciliation, in ord^r to prevent that 
unheard-of crime— the shedding of Confederate blood by 
Confederate hands. But at this ihoment blood had already 
been shed. For a troop of Zürichers advanced as far as 
the first posts of the Schwyzfers. Many were wouüded; 
feleven Zürichers slain ; the rest fled. 
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Tbe Co&fdderates, liowerer, onoe more obtained a trace 
and fresh negotiatiotis. But nothing oonld be aooompliahed, 
becatiae Zarich persisted in p^ferrin^ the lubitnition of tfie 
Boman kitig to that of tiie Confederates. Then all the 
Confederates became embittered against Zarich. Zurich 
armed, and Stuasi marched with more than fix thousand 
men towards Mount Ezel, where Schwyz and Olarus 
awaited him in waarlike array ; some solders fiom Uri and 
Unterwaiden had also joinea the latter. 

But in the middle of the night, a strange, unaccountable 
terror suddenly seized lipon the Zürichers posted near 
Pfeffikon. In their fright, they hastily embarxed in fifty- 
two bateaux, and äed through the darkness to Zurich. The 
Schwyz6rs stationed o^ the upper part of the Bzel imme- 
diiately marched down, overpowereu and occupied the conn- 
try on die lake, and persuaded all the Confederates to ad- 
yance against Zurich. 

Fear and disorder preyailed in the oily, when she saw 
herself depriyed of all assistance; she ne^tiated anew and 
submitted to the arbitration of the Confederates. Not only 
was Zurich compelled to giye up all claim upon Toggen- 
bui^, but, also, to reimburse Schwyz and Glarus, by sur- 
rendering all property and righta oyer land and people in 
Pfeffikon, Wolirau, Hürden, and other places. Th»8 one 
canton made conquests from another. In the same year, 
(1440), Schwyz, in a more honorable manner, acquired tiie 
' village of Merlischachen from the wealthy lords of Moss, 
and uri found opportunity to recover the lost yalley of 
Leyentina. It happened in this wise : Either at Airofo or 
at Ifellinzona, the justice stipulated by treaty was refused 
to some men of Uri. Angered thereby, the banners of 
Uri, as they returned from mount Ezel, marched straight 
oyer the St. Ghotthard and took possession of Leyentina and 
Bellinzona without opposition. The old duke of Milan, 
unprepared for war, was obliged to purchase peace dearly 
by giving up Leyentina to Uri. 

In the mean while, duke Frederic of Austria, a grand- 
son of that Leopold who fell near Sempach, had become 
emperor. He had openly said that he meant to take back 
I from the Swiss all the property of his ancestors. With this 
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object he constantly sounded the disposition of the people, 
the nobility and the cities of Aargau. 

This pleased burgomaster Stussi and the council of 2 a* 
rich, who were irritated against the Confederates. If Zu- 
rich, the vorort of the Swiss Confederacy, had magnani- 
mously forgotten her own causes of resentment, and, in a 
noble spirit, warned her Confederates of the hostile designs 
of Austria, with what resplendent honcwr,^ would her virtue 
have shone before all the Confederates and their descend- 
ants I But Zurich listened only to vengeance, felt only her 
injuries, joined the emperor, secretly concluded a criminal 
alliance, and forgot the Confederates. Great souls were 
wanting. This shameful treaty was made in 1442. 

As soon as this became known, all the Confederates cried 
out against the vorort ; she had broken the perpetual bond. 
They assembled in diet, and summoned Zurich to abandon 
her alliance with Austria. Numerous useless parleyings 
took place. Zürich would not separate from the emperor. 
The latter sent his captain, Thuringof Hallwyl, to the city, 
which solemnly took, upon his band, the oath to the em- 
pire, and swore to advance ,the emperor's interests, and to 
avenge any injury done to him. At the captain's request, 
the Zürichers even removed the white crosses, distinctive 
marljcs of the Confederates in all their former wars, and 
placed in their hats the red crosses which the Austrians 
wore. Others assumed the imperial eagle and the Austrian 
peacock's feather. 

This greatly exasperated the Confederates ; the breasts 
of all the peeple were inflamed with anger. Insults, tres- 
passes, assassmations and incendiarisms prevailed every- 
where. Finally, all the Confederates declared war against 
Zurich. 
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(DHAPTER XXIV, 

ITAB or HXYHB OOHTXDSRATBS AOAIK8T ZÜBIOB. TBI BKBOS» 
IXKATH XrXAB ST. JAOQUSB. PXAOI. 

[A.D. Mist» 140a] 

This declaration of ^ar by the Confederates did not 
ternfy Zturicli : sbeconnted on we emperor's powerfhl assist- 
ance. Already, in &ct, on summons of the emperor, be- 
aides Thuring of Hallwyl, many other knights and warriors, 
and even William, margrave of Baden, had hastened to the 
dty^s aid. More than five thousand Austrians were there. 

Now b^an the war of Swiss against Swiss. Near Pffef- 
fikon and Freienbach on the lake of Zurich, the Schwyzeis 
fought against double their number of Zürichers ; as did 
Lucerne, Uri and Unterwaiden, on the heights of Hirzsel» 
Msonst the Zürichers in the fortifications on the mountain. 
Tne fortifications were stormed and destroyed; this cost 
much noble blood. I cannot enumerate the villages re- 
duced to ashes on the lake, in the territories of Zu^ and 
SchwTZ, and in the firee bailiwicks. Every day blood red- 
denea the earth ; every night flames reddened the sky. In 
vain did the courageous citjr of Bremgarten defend herself, 
in behalf of Zuricns share in her government. The fate 
of Bremgarten terrified Baden, which had preferred to re- 
main neutral. She opened her gates to the Confederates. 
Neither the town of Bumlang nor the strong castles of 
Gruningen and Eegensbei^ could withstand the courage 
of the Confederates. 

Finally, the latter, Schwyz, TJri, Unterwaiden, Glarus, 
Zug and Lucerne, about five thousand strong, crossed the 
Albis, Itel Beding with them^ against the citv of Zurich 
itself And the citizens and Austrians, on toot and on 
horseback, burgomaster Stussi with them, hastened to meet 
the invaders : all hurried across the Sihl. In the mead- 
ows between the village of Weidikon and the ancieht 
chapel of St James, against each other rushed the blood- 
thirsty bands, thousands against thousands, on the 22d 
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July, 1448. The shock and conflict were friditfql. Teird 
seized upon the Zürichers, who fought without order, a 
ihey had come forth without order. Now they fled 
confusion over the bridge of the Sihl. There, burgom: 
ter Stussi, venerable in his white hair and his heroi: 
stopped in the middle of the bridge, brandished his br< 
battle-axe and shouted: "Halt, citizens, halt!" But a 
man of Zurich cried: "May Goa's lightning blast thee! 
All this evü comes from thee alone," and ran him through j 
with his lance. The burgomaster^s armor clattered as he! 
fell. Over his dead body enemies and friends rushed into 
the suburb. The citizens closed the inner gates ; all out- 
side was pillaged by the conquerors. The latter hacked 
into pieces the corpse of Stussi, tore his heart with their 
teeth, greased their boots and shoes with the fat of his 
body, and threw his mutilated remains into the SihL 
Houses and villages burned around. The flames furnished 
lights while the conquerors sat on the bodies of their slain 
enemies, and caroused together. 

Then the Confederates oesieged Eapperswyl, the fortress 
of which was occupied by Austrians ; the Bernese did the 
same with Laufen oerg. Both places held strong. But 
the fortress of Greifensee was obliged to yield when as- 
saulted. Hans of Breitenlandenberg, sumamed the Sav- 
age, had defended it valiantly with a few men for twenty- 
six davs. It cost Itel Beding and his Confederates dear. 
Therefore thev were so exasperated that they demanded 
the death of the Savage and his heroes, when they yielded 
at discretion. " All, all must die," shouted the raging sol- 
diery, "and the menof Griefensee also." Captain Holzacb, 
of Menzingen on the Zug mountain, cried out : " Confede- 
rates, fear Godl Spare innocent blood! Stain not the 
honor of the Confederacy 1" But Itel Beding, the landam- 
mann, said: "This man has Austrian sympathies. They 
must all die, excepting the people of Griefensee." The 
sanguinary hordes nowled approval. In vain did old men 
and young, fathers and mothers, implore pity. Beding 
gave the signal ; the circle was closed. The executioner 
of Berne entered it with his sword. The Savage died 
courageously. After his, fell many other heads. The ex- 
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ecntioner stopped and looked at Itel Beding, as if to ask 
for mercy on the re*. Then Reding was exasperated, and 
said : " Quick 1 To thy work.I If thou dost not thy duty, 
another shall do it on thee 1" Then fell the heads of Felix 
Ottj'of Hans Escher of Zurich, and others. When the fif- 
tieth fell, it was already night. Itel Beding caused straw 
to be brought and kinaled. When the sixtieth was dead, 
Beding withdrew from the shuddering crowd. 

After this, the Confederates returned against Zurich with 
twenty thousand men, and besieged the city for rixty days 
in the summer of 1444. The Zürichers made a yaliant re- 
sistance. Sixteen of them, who called themselves the 
Bucks, formed a military association, and did much dam- 
age to the Confederates oy a partisan war&re. 

The Aus#ian nobility of Aargau were jdso active in be- 
half of Zurich. Thomas of Falkenstein, landgrave in 
Buchsgau and Sisgau, in order to injure the Bernese, sent 
two oi his people to set fire to the city of Afrau in the 
nightb When this had failed, he rode with the lords of 
Baldegg through the city of Brugg, and said : "We have 
come from the camp of Zurich, and are going to Bale to 
request the assistance of the lord-bishop in restoring peace." 
On the second night afterwards, he reappeared at the city- 
^tes and said : " We bring peace. Here is the lord of 
B4Ie. Open to us." And he showed two of his servants 
in the colors of Bale, at his side. When the watchmen, 
deceived, opened' the city-gates, Falkenstein entered with 
four hundred -horsemen, plundered the city, seized and im- 
prisoned the avoyer Effinger, the lords of the council 
and the principal citizens. He meant to have them all 
beheaded at break of day. But the news of his deed had 
already spread through the country. The peasants rose 
on all sides. Falkenstein set fire to the city and carried 
oflf the prisoners. They were to be beheaded in the oak- 
forest not far from Brugg. But when John of Bechberg, 
one of his accomplices, begged for their lives, the prisoners 
were taken to Laufenberg and secretly confined in the 
tower on the rock over the river, so that no one knew 
where they wheve. But Burgi Kuffier let himself down 
&(>i9 the toiver by 4 rope of bed-clothes, leaped into the 
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ivUrlpod of tbeBhine, escaped and made all known. ISmwi 
tbe wives of Bragg ransomed their husbands from the ea^ 
emy's power with much gold. The Solothumersand Ber^ 
nese, in revenge, destroyed Falkenstein's castle of Gosgen ; - 
ih&v burnt Farnsburg also and other places. 

in the mean while, Zurich, besieged, was in distress* 
The emperor, engaged in a distant war, could not help 
her. He called on the king of France for assistance agsdnsfc 
the Swiss. The king of France, at' this time, had his land 
full of disorderly foreign troops; among them were many- 
Bnfflish and other people, who had fought against him 
under die count of Armagnac, until thev were conquered. 
The king collected all these, gave them leaders, and, under 
the command of hia own heir, the dauphin Louis, aent 
^ihirt^ thousand Armagnacs against the Confedera-tes, to 
■the Süd of Zurich* They mareted to the neighborhood of 
Bfle, where the Solothumers, with troops from Berne, ^ 
Lucerne and Bale, were besieging the high fortr^ps of' 
Farnsburg. These immediately sent messengers to the 
camp before Zurich, asking for assistance from the Oonfed- 
erates, because the Armagnacs were so numerous. '* They 
are only miserable wretches I'' said those before Zurich, and 
cont^ited themselves with sending six hundred men to re- 
inibree the besiegers of Famsburg. 

As soon as it was known that the foreign enemy was al- 
ready encampned in the fields near Munchenstein, not fiir 
from Bale, nine hundred of those before Famsburg and 
the newly-arrived six hundred marched towards them. 
On the 20th of August, 1444, in the early morning, they 
found several thousand Armagnacs before the village of 
Prattelen^ drove them, in a bloody fight, back into their 
entrenchments neax Muttenz, and out of their entrench- 
ments into the waves of the neighboring Birs. 

From the towers of their city, the burghers of Bale saw 
the little troop of Swiss advance against the superior forces 
of the enemy. Three thousand JBälese came out to per- 
suade the Swiss to take refuge in the city ; but they could 
not succeed. The Confederates crossed the Birs by swim- 
xoiae, and reached the opposite bank in spite of the terri- 
bte atdbarges of the enemyi whose whole for^ wft3 there 



dnvn npi lake destroying angels ihej penetrated ihoaer 
iNndb^eas^ liordes* They were soon sefMuratedy bat etill . 
Iba^fiy five hnndred in an open plain, the rest behind the 
gaidea*waU of the hospital near St Jacqnes. Terribly, 
like lioDS^ fought those of the plain, untu, man by man, 
they feU dead upon the dead bodies of numerouB enemies ; 
tefriUy^.like lions, fought those behind the wall; thrice 
they repelled the assault ^ twice they themselyes made the 
attoek j thje wall fell, hospital and chapel were burned. 
All the Confederates here died heroically. Ninety and 
nine Were found suffocated in the oellar vaults. But thou« 
sands and thousands of the enemy« with their horses, cov- 
ered the ground from Prattelen to St Jacauea. 

When, at the end of this ten hours' battle, knight Burk* ^ 
hard Mundb, lord of Auenstein and Landskrone, an enemy jT 
of the Confederates, with other knights, rode over the bat-^ 
tie-field and over the bodies of the Swiss^ he said, joyfully: 
** Now lam bathing.in roses." Then cried captain Amcäd 
Sohik of Uri^ rising &om under the dead : " Swallow this 
9»er and shatter^ Burkhard'a forehead with a deadly 
stone« 

Fifteen hundred Confederates fell with immortal glory 
at St Jacques. Only ten men saved their lives hj night 
They were despised and proscribed throughout all Switaser-» 
land, because tney had not shared the glorious courage and 
the glorious death of the heroes, as Swiss should. 

Louis, the dauphin, stopped there, upon the field of the 
dead, and dared not advance farther. He was informed, 
that the Confederates had left the walls of Zurich to march 
against him with their whole force. " Upon my honor, a 
more obstinate people cannot be found 1" cried he ; ^' I will 
attempt no more against them." And, fiill of respect for 
their great courage, he concluded peace with them at En- 
si&heim. 

But the internal war' against Zurich, Austria and her 
nobility still continued. Bale now courageously and 
openly joined the Confederates, aided them m the field. 
and drove out from her walls all the nobles who had 
given advice and assistance to the Armagnacs. Her troops 
marched with the Bernese and Solothurners to Bheii^el- 
6 1 
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den. This city was deroted to the Confederates ; but in 
the fortress on the rock in the Bhine lay John of Falken* 
stein, Hallwyl, and many nobles and Austrians. These 
fled in the night ; the fortress was destroyed, ßapperswyl 
had also to undergo a new siege ; the city was strong. John 
of Bechberg and the Zorichers assisted it vigorously. But 
these were completely defeated by the Schwyzers and liU- 
cerners, near W oUrau, on a clear winter's night (16 De- 
cember, 1445). Still more bloody, in the following year 
(6 March, 1446), was the defeat of the Austrians, when, six 
thousand strong, John Bechberg the heroic warrior being 
with them, they tried to enter Switzerland near Bi^gaz. 
Eleven hundred Confederates, of all the cantons, obtained 
l^his decisive victory, of which peace W^as the result 
fl| The emperor, engaged in other matters, hated thk war, 
Iroom which he derived no glory. Zurich and the Confed- 
erates, since Stussi had alien and Itel Beding was also 
dead, drew together of their own accord. There were still 
some fighting and burning here and there, but nego|;iations 
proceeded actively, until finally, on the 18th of July, 1450^ 
the decisive arbitration was pronounced by the avoyer 
Henry of Bubenber^: "Zurich shall renounce her alli- 
ance with Austria, and shall reenter into possession of all 
the territory taken fix)m her by the Confederates, with the 
exception of the strip of land she had previou^y lost on 
the upper lake."* All parties agreed to leave To^enbui^ 
to a relative of the deceased count, the baron of Baron, 
who shortly afterwards (1469) sold it to the abbot of St 
Gallen. 

* Thii now forms part <^ the oaaton of Sdhwyit 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BHKHTFKLDSH is DXYASTATBD« TREIBURO TÄLLB IKTO TBS POWSE 
OF 8AYOT. THÜRGAU BXC0MX8 A COMMOK BAILIWICK OF THS 
CONFXDSRACT. 

[A. D. 1100 to 1488.] 

Whilb the Confederates were still n^otiating poBoeu 
an unheard-of trespass oocnrred. The impeiialHSity of 
Bhemfelden, devoted to the Swiss, and« formerly mor^ 
gaged to Austria but afterwards restored to the empirei 
was under the protection of B£Ie, Berne and Solothum« 
Each of these places had only a ^uard to represent her in 
ihe .city. No one feared any evil. But knight William 
of Granenberg, to whom Austria had transferred her mort- 
sage-rights over Bheinfelden, as a compensation for his 
destroyed castle, desired possession of the city. He em- 
ployed John of Bechbe^ to take it by surprise. ' Thomas 
of Falkenstein, the incendiary of Aarau, and author of the 
noctumal massacre of Brugg, was also persuaded to second 
Ae enterprise. 

One morning (in November, 1448), during divine ser- 
vice, there arrived at Bheinfelden a wood-laden boat, which 
had come down the Bhine ; some men in long grey frocks, 
who were on board, said that they were returning from a 
pilgrimage to the gracious Mother of Ood at Einsiedelui 
and wished to stop there for dinner. But, as soon as they 
were under the gate, they suddenly threw off the froclö 
which concealed their armor, and killed the guards and 
toU-gatherers; one hundred and twenty annedmen came 
fix>m beneath the boat-load of wood, and carried carnage 
into the city ; on the land-side, through the opposite gate, 
which they broke in, came Qrunenberg and six huno&ed, 
who had oeen in ambush. They massacred those whom 
they found in the streets, pillaged the houses and com- 
mitted all kinds of excesses ; drove out men, women and 
children, who, stripped of every thing, found their way to 
Bale, where they were compassionately received and 
lodged in the hospital and inns. 
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The BSLeae did still more. Animated hj vengeanee, 
they issued from their ^tes in strong force, entirely routed 
Bechberg and Falkenstein neso* ttesingen, and bamed 
many castles of tiie robber-nobles. But when, shortly 
afterwards, by the treaty of peace, Rheinfelden was re- 
stored to the house of .Austria, and the nobles were cora- 
Eelled to evacuate the city, these robbers carried off all the 
ousehold furniture, destroyed windows, doors and stoves, 
mad left nothing but the bare walls. 

A great: paort of Switzerland was desolated by so long a 
^war. Oommeroe 4mddie^ades languished in the ci^it^, 
«griculture in the country. This insensate war had coet 
•the Zürichers 1,070^000 guilders. They eaUed in all the 
«noney thöy had lent As emperor' Ss^psmund had mort- 
caged to them the county x>£ Kybnrg and .'<5ould not re- 
deem it, Austria gave up the fee of ^at cau]itry,iin lieu 
of payment. 

The animosity between Beame and Freibiogwiis «nbit- 
tered by the war, because- Freibnrg h&d!alway8>hdd with 
Austria against Beiiie and the ConfederaJies. ^ Freiburg, 
having passed from the dukes of Zahringen, its fooa^^rs, 
to the heirs of Kyburg, was afterwards sold by the latter 
to the house of Austria. Therefore it was devoted to 
Austria. And therefore Berne had assisted Üie duke <of 
Savoy in the many disputes and war between bsm and 
Freiburg. 

After peace was reestablished, Austria recompensed the 
people of Freiburg but poorly for their fiddity : she 
treated them harsUy; arbitraHly deposed their avoyer 
and council, refused to refund the >mon^ advanced, and 
gave command of the city to marshal Tburing of Hall- 
wyl, with unlimited authority. This alienated the hearts 
of the citizens. Conspiracies and disturbances took plaoe ; 
' the people l^ought to sheke off the Ausbau yoke. Borae 
hoped to profit by these circumstanees, fmd to remove tke 
formidable influence of Austria from her neighborhood. 
T!4ien came the duke of Savoy .and demanded from Frei- 
burg 200,000 guilders, which she owed him. Affidrs were 
in such a bad state, that Austria herself saw she could no 
longer hold Freiburg ; she negotiated with Savoy, andLsoon 
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kj oame to an agreement Thereon Anabia ordered the mar* 
'^ shd of Hall^ryl to l^ye Freiburg. Bat he told the ooim- 
^ cil-lords that dnke Albert himself was ooming to tiie city, 
X^ that preparations should be made for a solemn reoeption, 
0) and the düxens send to him all their ealyer-plafte, in order > 
^ that he might weloome the duke with beooming splendor, f 
^ When he received the silver, he had it packed up and sent 
^ offsecreüj. Then he rode forth; pretending to go to meet 
the diike. The avoyer and many council-lords aooom- 
paaied him and his kniffhts. When at a league's distance 
from the city, he tamed, handed to the avoyer the docu- 
ment by which duke Albert renounced his rights over liie 
city, and said: "Tour silver- ware is the price of your 
freedom. Fare you welll" Hallwyl spurred onwardsi 
and the men of Freiburg returned astonisned home. 

Then £resh disorders and agitations took place. The 
country-people were against the city. The dty, moreover, 
feared to Ml under the dominion of Berne. The dulce of 
Savoy rigidly exacted the pajment of the debt This 
tiirew the council of Freiburg into great distress, and they . 
sorrendered to the sovereignty and protection of the duke 
ctf Savoy. On the 10th of June, 1462, m the cathedral-church 
of St Nicholas, the avover, the council, the sixty, the ban- 
ner^ the two hundred and all the commons of the city 
took the oath of fealty to the duke of Savoy, who, in re- 
tuni, confirmed the ancient franchises of the dty and dis- 
trict 

In the mean whüe, notwithstanding the peace, the rest 
ci Switzerland was far from quiet The continual wars 
had made the hearts of the people savage. The common 
men preferred to fight and plunder, rather than to plough 
the earth, herd cattle, or exercise a trade. When their 
own country was at peace, the sound of the drum drew 
tiiem abroad. One camd and enlisted soldiers for the Ger- 
man, another for the French wars. The lords and rulers 
sought to gain glory and money and reputation with the 
princes, bemuse they imagined themselves to be princes 
over their own subjects. 

When the kin^ of France perceived this disposition, he 
ti^ffi^ madi friendship towards the Confederates, made 

I* 
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a iid^bcnjy €oiitpisct iprith^tlo^ ^146fi), aaid mafitj/lMDi- 
"tbvda of valiant Qmsa went to' join ^{»armies. - With, tiie 
'fittme Tiews, the d^ke of Milan ceded the Leventitia to Uri 
in perpetuity,' and made a tveaty or eapitolation (l^fiS?) 
with toe Oesifederatefl, »espectiiig Üie passage lof t^av^im, 

-^the freedom of trade, tolls and dimrant •jaTisdiettoiD& 
These were^ the first treaties of tiie G<!mfederates with those 
neighbors, whose fields tiiey wero'i^rwards, for ^e- hire, 
to water with so nmch precions blood. 

But other contests were not wanting. When the eity 
ot Strassbnrg complained to the Znrichers that the roiÄer- 
count of Thengen had plundered the merohimts of Strsss- 
burg, the 'banners of Zurich were, quickly displayedi.to 
ayenge her firienda The castles of the robfaier.fell. Zarieh 
took ^giisau and Stheinau^dnd held £^isau and the^ con- 
vent of iBhematt under Swiss protection, in pajTment-of her 
costs (1457). Strassburg invited the stont,.Taliant3proiHig 
men of Zurich to afestLyal, in celebr^döon of their hrietory 
and ficii^idship. The young men descended the Limnat, 
the Aar and'Jthe Bhine, in^ boats,: to Strossbiirg. They 

^ started in the early morning/ and took^Mrith litem boiisng 
millet^porridge and hot rolls, well covered. In 4^e even- 
ing, landing at Slarassburg, they presented the porridge 
and the roUs, still warm,: at the joyous' festival^ to ahow 

- how quickbr fiiiBtids ean reach fiiends. 

On the following year, a shootingrmateh at Gonpitaace 
had an unfortunate result There a citizen of Cona^aace 
nfused to receive a Bernese plappart (twenty-nine^tplap- 
partfi. laake a guilder) firom a man of Lue^me^ and CDn- 
temptaously calledr the Swiss money cow-plapparts. Piqued 
at tins, all the Swiss left the £§te. They soon returned 
in rage, Somt thousand seien from all the cantons, and rav- 
aged the territory of Constance in Thurgau. Constaace 
was compelled to purchase peace with a large aum. This 

' was called the i^appart-war. 

As the CoQiederates were retHrnkig h<»ie'from Con- 

' Blance,^ree hundred of them, men of Uri, Sehwys and 
Unterwaiden, requested passage and a night'a lodging fipem 
l^e city of lUpperswyl. The wearied men were received 
wkh friendly hospitality. The citizens of fiappcanuKyl, 



«Uliowgk fiutiuM servants to the dukeB of Anslria, oon- 
ftanüy safifered mach maltroatoient from them. There- 
Ibi^ the ^tiaeos were, well disposed towards the Confede- 
raites, tmrted tbem most bo^itftUj, and, . on that same 
n^ht^ Bappenvyl aod the Coafidderates coneladed an. ever- 
lasting frtendflhip ; and, without refereooe to Austria, Bap- 
pmwyl «Rtered into a defeasLye compact, with the three 
Waidili«tten (1468X and aOerwanls (1464). with Glanis 
also. 

When, aich^uke Sigismand heard this, he was much 
aagered. But he was falij oocupied with more serious 
tmiAIes, which left him no time for the Confederates. The 
p<^ of Borne, himself had a quarrel with the duke, ex- 
oommunicated him and called upou the Swiss to takoipos- 
session .of the remaining Austrian territory in Helvetia, 
They, knowing very well that not only the pope, but also 
the emperor, was opposed 'to the grand-duke, were, exoe|)t- 
ii^ Berne, soon under arms, and invaded Thurgau, which 
was obliged to swear fealty to the seven cantons of the 
Confederacy, reserving its rights and tribunals. Diessen- 
hofen in vain defended herself valiantly for Austria. All 
the counfeFy-peeple were for the Swiss. IVom this time 
the Confederates (Appenzell and Berne excepted) retained 
the i%hts which Austria had possessed over Thurgau. 

Berne and Schaffhausen were, however, associated in 
Ifae^Hoteotorate over Diessenbofen. The duke, aaeing that 
all was lost, sold the city of Winterthar also to the Zu- 
ricfaars. Thus broad, beautiful Thurgau became a Swiss 
domain in 1460. 

At the same period, Muhlhausen, an imperialicity in 
Alsaoe, was much distressed by the inimical robber-nobles 
in her vidnity, and could no longer resist them. A mas- 
t^oiner had out off ^ix plapparts from his servant's wages ; 
the servant implored the protection of a noble ; the noble 
pvsked a quarrel with the city. Hence a feud and war. 
Then Muhlhausen asked assistance from the Confederates. 
* The lattar, friendly to the citv, showed themselves ready 
to sustain, her. But the nobles secured the aid .of duke 
l^ffismund of Austria. After long parleyings without re- 
m&f the flames of war 8i»read afresh from Sohaffhauasn to 
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Waldahnt and MnhlhaiiBeiL Many pasües and villageB 
were destroyed, many men slain. The Con^eratea^-eon- 
qnerors everywhere, at last laid siege to Waldshul. Berae 
wished to take this city by asaanlt, and to make of i^ a 
fortress of the Confederates against Germany. The rest 
had no such 'fiuT'^reacfaing views. Berne, with reg?et, was 
sitent on seeing her Confederates accept a trea^ of peaoe 
on conditions of reimbursement of their war-expenses. In 
vain said the Bernese soldiers : *' We did not take up arms 
that we might carry home gold, but that we might conquer 
cities and castles." A peace was concluded at Waldshat, 
by which Muhlhausen and Schaffhausen were secured 
against Austria and the nobility. This was in 1468, in 
which year also, duke Sigismund made to the. Coofisde- 
rates a solemn cession of ms rights over Thurgau. 



CHAPTER XXVL 
VNioir or TSK thrbs lbaoubs in rhxtia. disoobo nr 

COMMXNCSMSNT 01* THS BUBOUNDIAN WiJU 
(A.D.146gtol4T6:j 

Thk Gbrisons in the Bhetian highlands had taisen no part 
in the wars and disturbances which desolated Switzerland, 
sometimes even for a plappart. They lived then in the 
first innocent love of liberty and of the everlasting rights 
which belong to all men. They resembled the Confede- 
rates of the earlier times, who sought the noble jewel free- 
dom, not fcHT themselves alone, but for others also; they 
asked oiüy for independence from the tyranny and caprices 
of great lords, but desired no subjects or slaves. Many 
valleys in the Upper and GkxlVhouse lei^oes had freed 
themaelves from tribute and service by heavy payments,' 
never by force and revolt. But when the great lords, re- 
gardless of the purchased rights, tried to impose the yoke 
anew upon men lawfully free, then the people rose, with 
arms in their hands, and witii the force of enraged lions^ 
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^ ; Ae eaeosies of' tkeir riffbts and happiBett, and tri- 
wiphed, as did the first Oonfeaerates. Many hsa^hty ao- 
Uea, irito had sworn to a ^'blaek league^ %ainot tke 
^ddBo^Umte of John Ohatdar (1460), lie slain and buried 
m Sefeamserthal. 

^£o etiepgthen their hands acainst the attadka of their 
^MBiies ai^ to pfeeerve eonoord amoi^ theniselvea, depa- 
ties fromall the commnnes and all tiie Inrisdietions of^he 
direeieagneB assemlded in the little village of Yaaerol, in 
the eentre of the oonntry (1471). There they «wore, in 
the name of the three leagues, to remain always bound 4o- 
gelher for their rights in danger and in death ; to stand^as 
a single atate against fbfeijgners ; to disooss their eommon 
affiörs and deeide ^eir differences every year in general 
diet The" Di^ was to be held idtemately at Ooire in the 
GodVhonse league, ' at Ilanz in the Upper league, and at 
Davos -in the league of the Ten Juriscuctions. The depu- 
ties to the Diet-were not, however, to have ultimate legis- 
lative authority, but enly the ri^ht of initiative : the adop- 
tion or rdjeotk>n of what^hey might propose belonging to 
the sovereign«people in their communes. In any dispute 
between two leagues, the third was to be arbitrator ; what- 
ever two leikgues agreed upon^ was obligatory on the third. 
So with their organization: each <K>mmune had its own 
laws and its own amn»ann ; several communes united had 
their landammann and their low and high tribunal or ju- 
risdietion ; hence such a union of communes was callea ^ a 
high Jurisdiction ; several high jurisdictions formed a 
league, and the three leagues composed the republic of 
Bhelia^ The people themselves elected and installed their 
magistrates, and cnose therefor the most estimable persons, 
in whom they bad confidence. 

While: union was thus strengthening the people in the 
Grison country, discord and the arrogance oi great power 
brought «the commonwealth of the city of Berne into much 
danger. This city, first bailt on free soil by the dukes of 
Zahringen, and peopled by free burghers and industrious 
•meehanics, counted also among her citizens the signiors 
possessing jurisdiction in her neighborhood ; so that the 
city {»KMi^ited the rights of these signiors over their respeo- 
6* 
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tiye temtoriea, and ihe cdgniois, on their mde, faelpedr.-|h^ 
city as' good burghers. Many members of these Bollts 
families sat in the city-council, and at all times made them- 
selves useful to the commonwealth by their wisdoniy thebr 
courage and their riches. They had espe<;ially assiabed the 
city to increase the number of her subjects by purchase or 
. conquest, and to obtain great influence in the Con&devatoy, 
The common citizens, nevertheless, considered themselves 
the eouals of the noble signioral families, but the latter 
lookea with contempt upon the farriers, the butchers, the 
bakers and other respectable mechanics, and prided them- 
selves on their noble birth and the long series of their an* 
cestors. This angered the citizens and caused them U> seisse 
every opportunity to humble the pride of the noUea , • 

Such an opportunity was presented at this period when 
great dissension took place in the council of Berne, iu oc»i- 
sequence of a constable of the signiory of Worb hayiii^ 
. exceeded his authorit^r. On the appeal of the condemnea 
. constable to the council, two parties were formed: that of 
. the signiors, who were leagued together for the mainte-^ 
nance of their guaranteed prer9gatives and demanded a 
sentence accordingly, and that of the other members of the 
council, having at their head Peter Kistler, by trade a 
butcher. The signiors were deprived of their prerogatives. 
Thereupon the^ all left the city, with their wives and 
. &,milies, and retired to their hereaitary estates in the coun- 
try. And when Peter Ejstler was afterwards elected 
avoyer of Berne (1470), he took pleasure in bringing the 
nobles to an equality with the common citizens. The 
avoyer, councils and burghers of Berne published a severe 
moral and sumptuary law. When the wives and daughters 
of the nobles learnt that they must give up the long trains 
of their dresses, they broke forth into complaints, and per- 
suaded their husbands and fathers not to obey, for the long 
train was the distinguishing mark of nobility. Hence new 
troubles arose, so that the Confederacy became anxious and 
desired to mediate. This determined the council of Berne 
to put an end to the dispute. They first caused the sump- 
tuary law to be executed, and then banished the nobility, 
who submitted. But shortly afterwards (8 April and 17 
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11*7, 1741), milder laws were adopted and better obaerred. 
VhxA qtdet was once more restore« to the Bernese. 

Never had internal peace been more necessary. The 
dlqrs had come in which the whole Confederacy required 
»ore harmony and vigor than ever before, in omer not to 
hecome the prey of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 
This was a proud prince, loving glory and dominion, but 
impetuous, passionate against all who opposed him. His 
territory extended from the Swisa frontier, across the Jura 
and the Bhine, between the Bhine and France, as far as the 
North sea. He had driven out duke B^n€ of Lorraine, 
and even terrified king Louis XL of France, in Paris, with 
his arms. The latter therefore hated bold Charles of Bur- 
^ndr, and constantly excited fresh enemies against him 
The king applied, with many flatteries, to the Swiss, whose 
fbrraidabie valor he had become acquainted with, when vet 
dauphin, on the field of St. Jacques. He spared neither 
presents nor gold chains for the council-lords in the Swiss 
cities, to persuade them to help him against the duke. 
The ejected Bene of Lorraine also earnestly implored their 
aanstance, and the emperor of Germany himself incited 
them against Burgundy. They, had reallv no cause of 
oomplaint against the duke, except that his oailiff, Peter of 
Hi^enbach, had shown himself remiss in protecting Swiss 
merchants, when, on their journeys through Burgundy, 
they were maltreated by his people. However, thej^ did not 
lon^ resist the entreaties ana presents of king Louis, espe- 
dally as the warlike youth of the Swiss cities thirsted for 
new exploits. Austria, Lorraine, and other sovereignties 
of Gherman soil had also united against Burgundy. 

Thus the Confederates made a compact with France 
(1474), and, with eight thousand men, invaded Upper Bur- 
gundy, pillaging and burning; while the Lorrainers and 
Austrians did the same, with ten thousand. BSle, Freiburg, 
SchaflFhausen and St. Gallen also sent troops with the Con- 
federates. They all behaved barbarously, and bore with 
a heavy hand upon the 9Qunts a,^d lordsi ii^ Vaud who 
were in fcvor of jpurgundy, and upon the duke of Savoy, 
who held witl^ Charted the Bold. The Bernese and Frei- 
borgers topk Mojat, which was obliged to swear aUegianoe 
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i0: ihem/ The bäasen of the ConfederetM: äoivted'Tieto- 
rioQs fiur along lake Lemaa. Maay Savoyard and Bur- 
gmidiai^ castles fell in iSames» on the right and left. A 
glanriflon was placed in the castle of Granason, on the lake 
ofiNenchitel. The Valaisiaiia also joined them agoiaet 
the fippeat power of Savoy. 

Ifow wnen the Swiss were folly ^igaged in tUs-war for 
the French kiia^ and the Qermaa emperor, they were sud- 
denly aiMl pef&ioQsIj^ deserted by. both. Firs^ the em- 
peror made peace with the duke of Bnrgondy; th^, 
ticelye weeks afteorwaids (1475^ the king of Franee cooi« 
di^ded a tmee with him for several years. He bad p^ 
mjaed the Swiss to stand with them against the duke; now, 
h^ ev^i. giwted to the latter a. £nee passage aoioaa his 
teanrilory. ^gainst the Confederates. FcHrOharle» the Bold 
was most -irritated against the Confederates^ and wished: to 
hijomble them and avenge himself. He had an only^angbter^ 
B^e heiress to all his domains ; with her and his richee be 
daasded botb the king and the emperor. He flattered the 
ofM and the otiber with the expeotatiosi that be would be- 
slow his heiress upon the iK>n of each» H9 intended notb- 
iBffleas. 

His hands beii^ thus fieedj be raised jpowerful forces in • ^ 
bis own country^ in France and Italy. The betrayed Con« 
federates were tenified, and sent two embassadors to bim^ 
to offer peaoci an exdusive alliance and every satis&ction. 
But he haughtily rejected their proposals, and marched 
from Besannen over the Jum against Oraodson with aixtj 
thousand men, to sacrifice the Swiss to bis vengeance. 
TbiB was in Mareb^ 147& 
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[A^D. 147« to 1477.] 

Whsn duke Charles of 'Burgundy bad passed the Jura» 
be found tbe cit^ of Yyen^un aliei^J in ixwsession pf i^% 
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people, hy the fdd of treaokeroos csitizeiui; in the castle 
alone a week troop of B^xiese still resisted his whole force. 
And when he appeared before Grrandson, the little garrison 
intr^dlj withstood his rage, and was not intimidated: 
althon^ the oastle was asaaolted day and night. Irritated 
at having been uselessly detained for ten days before this 
miseraUe plaoe, he ordered a general attack, and threat- 
^ed to hai^ all the Swiss if they resisted any longer. 
This «hook the ooicrage of many, especially of the cowardly 
cai^tain, John Wyler. Thereupon came to them, from the 
eaemy^ camp, a Burgundiaa noble, who spoke German, 
praised their courage, said that the duke respected it, and, 
m the luune of the prince, promised them a free retreat if 
tfaqr would desist from their fruitless resistance. They 
allowed theinselves to be persuaded, and after having pre- 
sented a hundred guilders to the Burgundian, in gratitude 
fer his mediation, left the castle without mistrust. But 
the duke caused tnem to be seized and hung naked on the 
trees, by hundreds; others were cruelly dr^ged about in 
the water with ropes, until they were drowned. 

In the mean while, the Confederates, twenty thousand 
strong, hurried towards Grandson, without fear of the 
duke^ army, thrice their numbers. In the dawn of the 
8d of March, 1476, the soldiers of Lucerne, Schwyz and 
Bernese Oberland, the vanguard, showed themselves among 
the vineyards between the lake of Neuchatel and the Jura 
mountains. After having made their prayer, they com- 
menced tiie attack. With firm step, Freiburg and Berne, 
alsOjjHreased forward, led by the experienced warrior, John 
of Hallwyl, and the Bernese avoyer, Nicholas of Schar- 
nachtal. And when this vanguard had already, for several 
hours, maintained a severe combat on the bloody field, 
then, first, the main body of the advancing Confederates 
appeared upon the heights, in the bright rays of the noon- 
day sun. I'rom the tops of the hills resounded the spirit- 
stirring notes of the horn of Unterwalden, and the gloomy 
bellowing of the bull of Uri.* There, also, waved the 
banners of Zurich and Schaffhausen. '^ What people are 
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ihose ?" cried the duke. " Those are the men before irhom 
Aiistria fled I" replied the lord of Stein. " Alas !" said the 
duke, " a handful of these men have harassed us the whole 
day; what will become of us when they come in such 
numbers I" And terror seized upon his troops, when the 
bloody work commenced anew. In vain did the duke 
throw himself before the flyers. He could not stop them ; 
they carried him away with them. The eager Swiss pur- 
sued even into the dark night. But when the men of 
Berne and Freiburg saw the bodies hanging on the trees 
before Grandson, furiously they stormed the castle. The 
Burgundian soldiers tremblingly surrendered. But they 
were all hung without pity in the place of the dead Swiss, 
whose bodies their friends carried away. 

Bold Charles had lost a thousand men and his magnifi- 
cent camp equipage, valued at more than a million of 
guilders. Even his ducal robes, ornamented with pearls, 
diamonds, rubies and other precious stones, fell into the 
hands of the Confederates. A Swiss found upon the high- 
way a diamond, large as half a nut He sold this brilliant 
stone, the value of which he did not know and which he 
was about to throw away, to a priest for three francs. 
Afterwards, it passed through many hands, until it finally- 
reached the triple crown of the pope at the price of 20,000 
ducats. Another diamond, alsQ found in the camp, through 
successive purchases and sales, went to ornament the royal 
crown of France. So valuable was the booty. 

Soon, unexpectedly, Charles returned with fresh forces, 
by Lausanne, into Switzerland. He mustered his large 
army near Lausanne in April; then he marched to the 
shores of the lake of NeucMtel, and thence against Morat 
(Murten). Here Adrian of Bubenberg, with six hundred 
Draves and the men of the city, maintained a better defence 
than had formerly been made at Grandson. While the 
duke was detained here, the Confederates and their friends 
assembled their troops. Morat was already in danger; 
the ramparts and tower were breached. The wall was 
shaken, but not the courage of Adrian of Bubenberg and 
his Swiss. 

He remaii(e4 Arm, unti} the Confederates arrived fix>m 
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all sides, with their allies of Bienne, the Alsaoe oitieSy 
Me, St. Gallen and ScbaffhauseD. These came first 
After them, in the bad weather, over the bad roads, hur^ 
ried the men of Zurich, Thurgau, Aargaa and Sarrans. 
John Waldmann^ the leader of the Zürichers, allowed hui 
tired people only a few hours' rest at Berne, on the even- 
ing be&re the battle ; then gave the fflgnal for marching 
at ten o'clock at night. The whole city was illuminated ; 
before every house stood tables with refreshments for the 
soldiers. Li the darkness, through storm and rain, the 
main body of the troops marched towards Morat 

The day of battle dawned. The sky was covered with 
clouds. Kain fell in streams. Then the Bui^ndians de« 
ployed thdr immense array before the eves of the Confed- 
erates. But the Confederates were barely thirty-four thou- 
sand men. John of Hallwyl, before he gave the signal for 
attack, knelt down with his army. And, while they prayed, 
the sun broke brightly through the clouds. At once, John 
of Hallwyl waved his sworn and cried: "Upl upl Con- 
federates ! See 1 God will shine upon our victory 1" He 
said. It was the 22d of June. Then thundered the shock 
of smns; then the smiting and fighting spread firom the 
lake to the heights. On the left fought Hallwyl ; on the 
right, by the lake, the strength of the Swiss army, under 
John Waldmann; among the trees on the shore, Buben- 
berg. Hallwyl had a hard fight; but he maintained it 
until Caspar of Hertenstein, the white-haired general of 
Lucerne, appeared on the heights behind the enen^. Hall- 
wyl had sent him thither through by-paths. Ifow death 
penetrated the ranks of the Burgundians, in front and rear. 
Thousands fought, thousands fell, thousands fled. The 
duke saw that all was lost; leaped upon his fleet horse, 
and, pale and gloomy, with barely thirty kni^ts, escaped 
to the lake of (Jeneva. Fifteen thousand of ms people lay 
slain between the lake of Morat and Avenches. Many, 
seeking for safety, perished in the water and in the swamps 
of the lake-shore. The rest were dispersed ; all the ene- 
my's tents, provisions and treasures became the booty of 
the victors. The dead bodies were buried in trenches with 
quickli^ie and covered with earth. Some years afterwards 
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the people of Morat built an ossuary which they filled with 
Burgundian bones and skulls, to show foreigners how ifor- 
midable the Confederates are when united. 

Then dake Rene of Lorraine, whom Charles had for- 
merly driven from his country, could triumph. He made 
active war against his humbled enemy, and re-took the city 
at Nancy. He also requested a reinforcement of six thou- 
sand men from the Swiss; they sent eight thousand, under' 
oommand of John Waldmann, the victorious hero of Mo- 
lat When they joined Sine's army, Charles the Bold 
also Teäppeared with fresh forces, and vigorously attacked 
Nane^. Thereat Bene hastened with his own troops and 
the bwisSj to save the hard-pressed city. A battle imme- 
diately took place near Nancy, on the 5th of January, 
1477. But Charles's army was discouraged. The com- 
mander of his vanguard, count Cola Campobasso, instead 
of attacking, treacherously passed over to Bene. Rene's 
army was stronger in numbers and in courage than that of 
diaries. The latter was therefore vanquished and fled ; 
failing with his horse, on a slightly-frozen marsh, he 
was äain by his pursuers. Five hundred of his nobles 
and knights lay around him ; the bodies of thousands of 
his soldiers covered the battle-field. Thus died the formi- 
dable enemy c^ the Confederates. 

Then Charles's enemies took possession of his country. 
But the states of Upper Burgundy sent to the Confeder- 
ates and asked for peace, and even to be admitted into 
their bond. Berne, politic and magnanimous, was in favor 
of this admission. " The Jura and the Vosges will be a 
strcMig rampart for ns Confederates against France," said 
they. But the others, especially the small cantons, were 
op^)oeed. Tbey feared that such an extension of the bond 
would draw them into many foreign wars, or that they 
would themselves become insimificant from the larger size 
of so many other cantons. Therefore the Burgundians 
were compelled to purchase peace from the Confederates 
for 150,000 guilders. But duke Maximilian of Austria ob- 
tained Upper Burgundy with the hand of Maria, daughter 
of Charles the Bold. And Austria made with Zurich, 
Berne, Laoeme, Uri and Solothurn, a treaty for mutual de- 
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fenoe and pQipetoal peace, in whiok U)|ten^«|d^ Sch^Tfi 
Zpg and Glarus shortlj after joineot "B^ J;hisHr^^ Ana^ 
tria renounced h&: pretensions to eve^^tniW that the<}pn- 
federates had taken from the house of H&t^ujgyuia lib^ 
parties promised mutual assistance in case ^N^^dfx' a 

A treaty was also made with the king of Friutai^and Tulb 
was permitted to enlist soldiers for his armj from'aaohg 
the Swiss. For this purpose he lavished much money, 
many presents and pensions in Switzerland. Then the 
bailrfi^ patricians and council-lords enrolled valiant sol- 
diers for the king ; were enriched, as captains and officers, 
by his gifts and pay; and, for the sake of these, watered 
foreign soils with noble Swiss blood. * 

But, at this time, there were in the country many idlers, 
who, in war, had lost all taste for labor, for a regular and 
honest life, and preferred to live by fighting and plunder- 
ing. Many went, at their, own cost and risk, to seek for- 
tune in foreign wars, and these emigrations were endless. 
Many others lived a disorderly life by plunder in their own 
country. Others committed still other excesses. At Zug, 
in carnival time, some, over their play and wine, talked of 
the unequal distribution of the Burgundian booty, and 
said that the great families of Berne and Freiburg had ap- 
propriated much the larger share. They formed a league 
unoer oath in order to bring these latter to account, and 
called themselves ''the band of joyous life." Noisily and 
jovially, all armed, they passed through the cities and can- 
tons of Switzerland, their numbers constantly increasing 
with wild young men, on their way to demand from Geneva 
an unpaid contribution for the expenses of the Buraundian 
war. They did no harm to any one, and paid for whatever 
they psed. At Berne they were seven hundred, at Frei- 
burg two thousand strong. This disorder excited great 
fear. The authorities exhcnrted their subjects to take no 
part in any illegal arming. Diets were held. The young 
men of tiie joyous band were appeased by friendly words, 
but could not be persuaded to return peacefully to their 
homes imtil Geneva and Lausanne had paid up their ar- 
rear& Then they dispersed. 

At the same time, Berne made a peace and compact with 
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StkYOj, Testored Yaud, which she had receiyed cm znort- 
gage, and kept only Aelen (Aigle) ; on the other hand sbe 
obtained that Freiburg »hould be declared independent of 
Savoy, as a free city of the Boman empire (2dd August, 
1477X ^^^ Berne did not like to haye a Savoyard garri- 
son BO near her. Freiburg, as the price of hear libeFty, as- 
ffuned a large porti^i of the Savoyard debt. ' 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

TBB eiOiUOUS OAT QV GIORKICO. VlCmOhMSi VOV VEB FLUB. XREZ- 
BUBO AND BOLOTHUBH IN THS SWISS OONrADKB^CT. DBAXS OF 
JOHN WALDMANN AT ZUBICH. 
^. 

rA.J>. 1478 to 1489.] 

In the valleys and in the mountains, in the eitifla and in 
the ooontry-cooununes of Swit2seilaad, the pec^Ie weie fall 
of military pride. Since the duke of Burgundy had lost 
his treasure in one battle, his army in a second, hia life in 
a third, the Swiss feared no man xnoc«; Hence wars with- 
out end. 

One day some subjects of Milan out a parael of wood in 
a forest of Leventina. At once some younff ns^ of Uri 
pi^Msed the St Gotthard, and, in revenge, roboed and mal- 
treated the subjects of Milan in the neighboring villages* 
Uri, instead of punishing these young men, took them 
under her protection, declared war a^unst the Milanese^ 
and called on the Confederates for assistance. The Cbn* 
federates saw the injustice of Uri, and wished to mediate, 
but not to desert those of Uri in their danger. Therefore 
they immediately sent troops to act in case of need. 

When the duke of Milan knew of this, he sent count 
Borelli with a large force along the Ticino. Near the vil- 
lage of Qiomico lay the advanced guard of the Swiss. 
They were only six hundred men of Uri, Lucerne, Sehwyz 
and Zurich ; the other Confederates, to the number of ten 
tliousand, were still far behind. Borelli wished U^ occopy 
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GioniiOD -wifSot iSie best ci his troops. But it was mid^iriii« 
ter. The Swiss let tbe waters of the Tidno over the mea- 
dows, which were immediately covered with ice ; then they 
&stmed ice-nails to their shoes. While the Milaneee were 
ascending the slippery slope wilii insecoie steps, the Swiss 
rushed upon with firm foothold^ (28th December^ 1478). 
Their snmll number had easy work with the multitude of 
enemies^ who could not stand securely on their legs. Frisch- 
haos Theilig, the Lucemers' captain, was the angel of death 
to Ae Milanese. Theoß fled in terror: fifteen thousand 
men before six hundred. Their blood dyed the snow as 
&r as Bellinzona ; more than fifl;een hundred were slain. 
This almost incredible feat made the tiame of Swiss cele- 
brated äiroughout Italy. Milan purchased peace, paid 
damages, and recognizea that the ijeyentina with the yal- 
ley of Bruriasco belonged to Uii in perpetual fief, on con- 
dition that Uri should yearly send to tiie Duomo of Ifilan 
a wax candle weighing three pounds. 

In most of the wars, especially against Burgundy, the 
cities of Solothum and Freiburg had fought yaliantly for 
the Confederates. Therelbre Berne desired to bring these 
two cities into .the Confederacy. The firee country-people 
in XTri, Schwrz and TJnterwalden were, on the contrary, 
much opposed to this. They feared lest the cities, which 
were more adyänced in dyilization and acquirements, and 
which, moreoyer, were always striying to increase their 
traritory and subjects, should finally b^some masters, and 
role the whole Confederacy to suit their pleasure and their 
interests. On account of this jealousy and fear, they were 
unwilling to admit anj more dominant cities. The cities, 
on their side, entertamed quite other suspicions against 
the free country-cantons. Immediately afi;er the disorders 
oocaffloned by J;he band of joyous life, Zurich, Berne and 
Lucerne had made with each other and with Solothurn and 
Freiburg a treaty of coburghership, fi)r mutual support, 
because they feared lest the firee coimtry-people of the 
small cantons might wish to haye all Swiss as nee as them- 
selyes, and eyen excite the subjects of the cities, sooner or 
later, to tiüx)w off the yoke of the city-burghers and to in- 
troduce an «itirely communal goyemmenl The city- 
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burghers did not desire this. They had acqaiied their 
subjects by conquest or purchase, and wished their rigfaite 
to remain untouched. 

Thus arose a reciprocal mistrust among the Confederates«. 
An occurrence connrmed the suspicions of the cities. A^t 
Escholzmatt, in the Lucerne bailiwick of Entlibuch, lived 
Peter Am Stalden, a valiant warrior ; he was often visited 
by his cousin, the ancient landammann Henry Burgler of 
Obwalden, andthelatter's brother-in-law Kuhnegger; seated 
over a glass of wiae> they liked to talk about liberty. Peter 
had reason to complain of the bailiff in Entlibuch and of the 
patricians in Lucerne. The Obwaldeners persuaded hira 
to stnke a great blow in the city itself, on the feast of St. 
Leodegar. Men were to come from Obwalden and help : 
the avoyer, council and hundred were to be sent to tne 
other world, towers and walls to be thrown down, Lucerne 
to become a beautiful village, Entlibuch a free state. Such 
wa^ their plan. The Lucerners heard of it^ because Peter 
betrayed himself by imprudent talk. He was seized and 
imprisoned ; forced to confess everything, and beheaded. 

This happened at the time (1481) when all the Confede« 
rates and with them dei)uties from St. Gallen and Appen- 
zell, Solothurn and Freiburg, were assembled in diet at 
Stanz in Nidwalden. There the suspicions and distrust 
between all the cantons broke forth, on occasion of the di- 
vision of the Burgundian boot)r, the admission of the two 
cities into the Confederacy, and many other matters. The 
three primitive cantons, Ü ri, Schwyz and Unterwaiden, ut- 
tered such terrible threats against the cities, and Lucerne 
and the cities were so enraged against the three cantons, 
that the Freiburgers and Solothurners voluntarily and 
modestly withdrew their application, and a report was 
spread through all the lana that the sword would be re- 
sorted to, and that the Confederacy must bS dissolved. 

This report terrified thepastor of Stanz,. Henry Imgrund, 
a zealous Confederate. Me seized his walking-stafl^ and 
hurried to the wilderness of Eaufttobel, to announce this 
misfortune to the pious brother Nicholas Lowenbrugger. 
This pious man, who was also called " von der Fine" from 
^he rock near Saxeln in Obwalden, on which he dwelt, had 
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aheadj Ihrad asyenl jeam in the aoUlade of tikis wudn^ 
nm, engaged in prayer and the contemplation of hea^renly 
ÜuBga, He waa revered f^ his deTOlion thioaghont tho 
whole country. It was said of him: that he had Ured 
many years withoat food or nourishment, except that he 
partook monthly oi the holy supper. He dept in a narrow 
cell apon hard boards, a stone serving him far a pillow. 
His wi&j with whom he had had five sons and five daugh- 
ters^ lived above on the mountain on his &rm. He had 
formerly shown himself a courageoaa and humane soldier, 
in the war of Thurgau. 

As 8cx>n as Nicholas vonderilue heard of the discord of 
the Confederates from the pastor of Staaz, he left his her- 
miti^e, went to Stanz, and entered the hall where the coon« 
<ä-lords were assembled. AU rose from their seats at the 
appearance of the venerable old man, of tall spare form, 
but still youthftd vigor. He spoke to them with the dig* 
nitv of a divine messenger, ana exhorted them to peaee 
ana concord in the name of that Qod who had given so 
many victories to them and their fitthensL " You have be« 
oome strcHig," said he, '' by the power of your united arms ; 
will younowseparatefor the sake of vile booty? Beware 
lest neighboring nations perceive this I Cities I insist not 
.on burgher^rights which wound the old Confederates! 
Cantons 1 remember how Freiburg and Solothum have 
fought by your side I Beceive them into the bond. But, 
Gomederates 1 enlarge not too much the hedge which en« 
cToses you. Have nothing to do with foreign quarrels I 
Beware of all party 'spiritl Far from every one be the 
thought of accepting gold as the price of his fatherland." 

This and more said Nicholas von der Flue, and all 
hearts were so touched and moved by the words of the 
holy hermit that in a single hour all was settled. In the 
same day Solothurn and Freiburg joined in the perpetual 
bond of the Confederates. This was on Saturday, 20 De- 
cember, 1481. In the covenant of Stanz, then concluded, 
they ratified all the ancient compacts, as well as the Pfaf* 
fenbrief (aa edict of 1381 against the encroachments of 
the priests) and the convention of Sempach, and accepted 

thi» proposition of pious Nicholas to divide among the eaU' 
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&e bnigh^B^ and country-people against him hj their 
talk, called him a tyrant wno made laws on his oirn au- 
thority and trod under foot the ancient rights. John 
Waldmann was the son of a peasant of Blikestorf in Zug ; 
he came to Zurich as a tanner, there raised himself by his 
great talents and courage, acquired glory as the victohoos 
hero of Morat and Nancy, and was highly esteemed by 
Confederates and princes. But the Gonfederatea com* 
plained of his friendship for Austria and Milan, the Zü- 
richers of his haughtiness and abuse of power. This did 
not restrain the burgomaster ; and woe to any one who 
opposed him in word or deed ! When Frischhans Theilig 
of Lucerne, the heroic warrior of Giomico, who had often 
blamed Waldmann's partiality for Milan, came to Zurich 
one day with cloth for sale, Waldmann caused him to be 
seized and beheaded, though Lucerne begged earnestly for 
the life of her hero. 

Such arrogance excited public indignation against this 
man so rich in the gifts of nature, and at last occasioned 
his ruin. His enemies directed against him the discontent 
of the country-people on the lake of Zurich, wheh the 
communes of Maila and Herrliberg rose first and were 
shortly followed by several of the lake-villages, who com- 
plaint of the severity of the laws and numerous vexa- 
tions. The peasants from the lake came with arms to the 
walls of Zurich and said : ^' Bemember, lords, how you 
promised in the Wasserkirche, after the war of Zurich, 
that you would impose no new tax upon us 1" Thither 
came, also, deputies firom the Confederates, as mediators, 
according to the agreement of the recent Diet, and declared 
that the complaints of the communes should be examined 
into and the people tranquillized. But Waldmann, who 
thought that the honor of the city was compromised by 
this declaration, caused the city-recorder to alter the 
sentence to the effect that the peasants, having made un- 
founded complaints, were humbly to ask pardon for their 
injustice, and to have their grievances examined into at 
the first fitting opportunity. 

As soon as this falsification of the sentence became 
known, there was a fresh rising against the city and dis- 
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toztoaoes wühin the walls, so that the bmigjORMMNlier ao 
longer went forth without his armor, and slept in the ooun- 
cil-house. But woe to that magistrate who requires other 
arms for his defence than the love of the people. Burgo- 
master and knight Waldmann was seized in a tumult 
with his adherents, carried to the Wellenberg, tortured ana 
beheaded (6th April, 1489). Waldmann was indeed crim- 
inal, but the furious party-rage against him was not less so. 

On the day of his deatn, the magistrates and subjects of 
Zurich, as equal parties, appeared before the tribunal of 
the Confederates, and. the latter succeeded in reconciling 
both b j what was called the convention of Waldmann. It 
enjoined on the people of the country to submit loyally and 
sincerely to the burgomaster, councillors and great-coun- 
cil of the city of Zurich, but secured to them the right 
of caririnff their merchandise to what market they pleased ; 
of establishing themselves wherever they chose ; of exerci- 
4äng handicra^ in the villages ; of cultivating the vine and 
managing their lands to their liking; of chqpsingasub-bailiff 
for themselves in the lake-communes, and many other priv- 
ileges. In case the city of Zurich att^npted to exercise any 
illegal power over the people on the lake, then two or three 
parishes were to assemble and deliberate, and ten or twenty 
deputies from each parish were to carry their complaints be- 
fore the Confederates at Zurich, in order to obtam justice. 

This convention was sealed by the seven cantons of the 
Confederacy, as mediators and sureties, on 9th May, 1489. 



CHAPTER XXLX. 

VHS SUABIAK WAR. 70RMATIOK OF THE CONFEnSRAOY OF THX 
V THIBTXBK CANTONS. 

[A.D. 1490 to 1000.] 

When, in any country, the spirit of party prevails over 
truth, and power over justice, then farewell peace 1 fare- 
well liberty I Such was the lot of Zurich after the execu- 
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tion cfjoin Waldmann. By the convention of Waldmann^ 
the city lost much of the ancient respect of her subjectB, 
and troubles which endured for centuries were originated. 
The enemies of Waldmann, seated in the council, posses- 
sors and dissipators of his wealth, persecutors of his parti- 
sans, surpassed him in tyranny and injustice. fheir 
arbitrary government desolated the countrv. This gov- 
ernment was called the " council of. horn ;" its hardness 
caused Waldmann to be much regretted. 

In St. Gallen., also, discord again prevailed between the 
dty and the abbot. When the latter began to build a new 
convent on his own estate and territory at Rorschach, the 
people of St. G^len were irritated. The Appenaellera^ 
never friends to the abbot, hastened to their assistanoe; 
even tiie abbey -people declared in favor of the citizens. 
The convent was destroyed. Then the abbot cried for 
help to the four cantons, protectors of the abbey; Zurich, 
lucerne, Sehwyz and Griarus came and restored peace by 
force of arms (1490). This cost St. Ghllen a great deal of 
money, and Appenzell lost, for war-expenses, the Bhein^ 
thai and a part of the siffniory of Sax, which the proteet- 
ing cantons retained, and in the government of which they 
associated tfri, ünterwalden ana Zug, afterwards Appen- 
2äU (1501) and finally (1712) Berne also. Such conquests^^ 
of Confederates from Confederates made bad blood. 

Fortunately danger and trouble soon appeared fion» 
abroad. This united them all anew, and was therrfor» 
salutary. 

Maxunilian I. of Austria was emperor of Qermany. He 
had received from France the country of Lower Bur^ndy, 
atid, to hold it more securely, incorporated* it with the 
German empire, as a single circle. He wished to make 
Switzerland, also, such a German imperial circle. The 
Confederates refused, preferring to remain by themselves 
as tHey had been until then. In Suabia, the existing states 
W formed a league among themselves for the suppression 
of small wars and feuds. This pleased the politic empe- 
^i*; by becoming an associate, ne plaeed himself at the 
head of the league, which he was able to direct for the 
aggrandisement of his house of Austria He dmxed that 
Ö 1- 
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ihe Confederates, also, should enter the Snabian league. 
The Swiss again. refused, preferring to remain by them- 
selves as before. 

The emperor was irritated at this, and, at Innspruch, he 
said to the deputies of the Confederates : " You are refrac- 
tory members of the empire ; some day I shall have to pay 
you a visit, sword in hand. The deputies answered and 
said : " We humbly beseech your imperial majesty to dis- 
pense with such a visit, for our Swiss are rude men, and do 
not even respect crowns." 

The boldness of the Confederates wounded the Suabian 
league no less. Many provocations and quarrels took 
place, here and there, between the people on the borders. 
80 that the city of Constance, for her own security, joined 
the Suabian lea^e. For, one day, a band of valiant men 
of Thurgau, incited by the bailiff from TJri, had tried to 
surprise the city, in order to punish her for her bravadoes 
against the Swiss. 

Neither were the Austrians good neighbors to the Q-ri- 
sons. The Tyrol and Engadine were constantly discussing 
and disputing about markets, privileges and tolls. Once, 
indeed, (1476) the Tvrolese had marched armed into the 
valley of Engadine, but were driven back into their own 
country through the narrow pass of Finstermunz, with 
bloody heads. Now there was a fresh cause of quarrel. 
In the division of the Toggenburger- inheritance, the rights 
of Toggenburg in the Ten Jurisdictions had fallen to the 
counts of Matsch, Sax and Montfort, and afterwards (1478 
and 1489), by purchase, to the ducal house of Austria. 
Hence much trouble arose. 

As the G-risons had equal cause with the Confederates to 
fear the power and purposes of emperor Maximilian, the 
Grey league (1497) and that of God's-house (1498) made a 
friendly and defensive alliance with Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, 
Schwyz, IJnterwalden, Zug and Glarus. The Ten Juris- 
dictions dared not join them for fear of Austria. 

Then the emperor restrained his anger no longer. And, 
though already burdened with a heavy war in the Nether- 
lands, he sent fresh troops into the Tyrol, and the forces 
of the Suabian league advanced and hemmed in Switzer- 
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land from the Orison pass near Lnziensteig (between the 
Rhetian mountains and Germany) along the lake of Con- 
stance and the Bhine, as far as Bale. 

Then Switzerland and Shetia were in great danger. But 
the Grisona rose courageously to defend their fr^dom, as 
did all the Confederates. The Sargansers, also, and the 
Appenzellers hastened to the Schollenberg; the banners 
of V alais, Bale and SchafiFhausen soon floated in view of 
the enemy. No man stayed at home. 

It was in Februar;^, 1499, that the strife began. Then 
eight thousand imperialists entered the Q-rison territory of 
Munsterthal and Engadine ; Louis of Brandis, the empe- 
ror's ffeneral, with several thousand men, surprised and 
held tne pass of Luziensteig, and, by the treachery of four 
burghers, the little city of Maienfeld. But the orisons re- 
took the Luziensteig ; eight hundred Suabians here found 
their death ; the rest fled to Balzers. Then the Confede- 
rates passed the Bhine near Azmoos, and, with the Orisons, 
obtained a great victory near Treisen. The Suabian no- 
bility, with ten thousand soldiers, were posted near St 
John's at Höchst and Hard, between Bregenz and Fussach. 
Eight thousand Confederates killed nearly half of the 
enemy's army, ascended as far as the forests of Bregenz, and 
imposed contributions on the country. Ten thousand other 
Confederates passed victorious over the Hegau, and in 
eight days, burnt twenty villages, hamlets and castles. 
S£rmish followed quickly upon skirmish, battle upon 
battle. 

The enemy, indeed, issuing from Constance, succeeded 
in surprising the Confederate garrison of Ermatingen while 
asleep, and in murdering, in their beds, sixty-three defence- 
less men. But they bloodily expiated this in the wood of 
Schwaderlochs, whence eighteen thousand of them, van- 
Quished by two thousand Confederates, fled in such haste 
mat the city-gates of Constance were too narrow for the fii- 

fltives, and the number of their dead exceeded that of the 
wiss opposed to them. A body of Confederates, on the 
upper Khine, penetrated into Wallgau, where the enemy 
were entrenched near Frastenz, and, fourteen thousand 
Btrong, feared not the valor of the Swiss. But when Henry 
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WoUeb, the hero of Uri, had passed the Langengasterbesr^, 
with two thousand brave men, and turned the strong ex^- 
trenchment, his heroic death was the signal of victory to 
the Confederates. They rushed under the thunder of ar- 
tilley into the ranks of Austria, and dealt their fearfixl 
blows. Three thousand dead bodies covered the battle- 
field of Frastenz. ' Such Austrians as were left alive fled. 
in terror through woods and waters. Then each Swiss 
fought as though victory depended on his single arm ; for 
Switzerland and Swiss glory, each flew joyously to meet 
danger and death, and counted not the numbei: of the en- 
emy. And wherever a Swiss banner floated, there was 
more than one like John Wala of Glarus, who, near Grams 
in Bheinthal, measured himself singly with thirty horse- 
men. 

The Grisons, also, fought with no less glory. Witness 
the Malserhaide in Tyrol, where fifteen thousand men, un- 
der Austrian banners, behind strong entrenchments, were 
attadked by only eight thousand Grisons. The ramparts 
were turned, the entrenchments stormed. Benedict Fon- 
tana was first on the enemy's wall. He had cleared the 
way. With his left hand holding the wide wound from 
which his entrails protruded, he fought with his. right and 
cried : " Forward, now, fellow-leaguers 1 let not my fiall 
stop you 1 It is but one man the less I To-day you must 
save your free fiitherland and your free leagues. If you 
are conquered, you leave your children in everlasting 
slavery.'* So said Fontana and died. The Malserhaide 
was full of Austrian dead. Neady five thousand fell. 
The Grisons had only two hundred killed and seven hun- 
dred wounded. 

When emperor Maximuian, in the Netherlands, heard 
of so many battles lost, he came and reproached his gen- 
erals, and said to the princes of the German empire: 
'' Send to me auxiliaries against the Swiss, so bold as to 
have attacked the empire. For these rude peasants, in 
whom there is neither virtue, nor noble blood, nor mag- 
nanimity, but who are full of coarseness, pride, perfidy and 
hatred of the German nation, have drawn into their party 
many hitherto fsnthful subjects of the empire." 
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But the princes of the empire delayed to send atudlia- 
ries, and the emperor then learnt, with increasing horror, 
that his arrnj, sent over the Engadine mountains to sup- 
press the Ghnson league, had been destroyed in midsum- 
mer hyr avalanches, famine, and the masses of rock which 
the Gnsons threw down fix)m the mountains ; then, that on 
the woody height of Bruderholz, not far from Bfile, one 
thousMid Swiss had vanquished more than four thousand 
of their enemies; that, shortly after, in the same region, 
near Bomaoh, six thousand Confederates had obtained a 
brilliant victory over fifteen thousand Austrians, killing 
three thousand men, with their general, Henry <rf Fürst- 
enberg. Then the emperor reflected that, within eight 
monthflj the Swiss had been eight times victorious in eight 
battles. And he decided to end a war in "which more than 
twenty thousand men had already Mien, and nearly two 
tboxisand villages, hamlets, castles and cities been de- 
stroyed. 

Peace was negotiated and concluded on 22d Septem- 
ber, 1499, in the city of Bffle. The emperor acknowledged 
the ancient rights and the conquests of the Confederates, 
and granted to them, moreover, the ordinary jurisdiction 
over Thurgau, which, with the criminal junsdiction and 
^äiei sovereign rights, had, until then, belonged to the 
city of Constance. Thenceforward the emperors thought 
tio more of dissolving the Confederacy, or of incorporating 
It with the German empire. In the fields of Frastenz, of 
Malaerhaide and Domach, were laid the first foundation- 
stones of Swiss independence of foreign power. 

The confederated cantons thankfully acknowledged 
"what Bfile and Schaflfhausen had constantly done in these 
heroic days for the whole Confederacy, and that warlike 
Appenzell had never been backward at the call of glory 
ana liberty. Therefore, Bfile (9th June, 1501) and flour- 
whing Schaflfhausen (9th August, 1501) were redeived into 
^^ perpetual Swiss bond, and filially (1518) Appenzell, 
»'ready xmited in perpetual alliance with most pi the can- 
tons, was acknowledged as coequal with all the Confed- 



Thus, in the 205th year after the deed of William Tell, 
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%he Confederacy of -tbe Thirteen <3antonß was oora|döted. 
But Yalais and Giisons were considered ts cantons allied 
to the Confederacy, as were St. Gallen, Mahlhausen , 
Eothweil in Suabia, and other cities : all free places, sub- 
ject to no prince, united with the Swiss by a defensive 
alliance. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

fSB 4SAYA0B aUfTNiaS AND MBRCBmBT WARS OF. TSE SWISS ; 
THIBT OONQCWl VALTEUNA AND THE ITALIAN BAILIWICKS. 

[A.D.lö00tolö25,J 

At that pi^iod, the thirteen cantons of the Swks Oon- 
fcderaey were not yet, as now, equal in virtue of the bond, 
nor bound together directly by one and the same coTcnant. 
They were property united only with the three caatcMis of 
Uri, Schwyz and unterwalden, as with a common oentare, 
but among themselves by special treaties. Each canton 
was attentive to its own interests and glory, seldom to 
z&ose of the others, or to the welfare of the whole Confed- 
eracy. Fear of the ambition and power of neighboring 
lords ;and prin<%s had drawn tihem together more and more. 
So long as this fear lasted, their union was strong. 

As the governments were independent of each other, so 
fer as their covenants allowed; and of foreign princes also, 
they called themselves free Swiss. But within the country 
districts there was little freedom for the people. Only in 
the shepherd-cantons (Uri, Schwyz and Uhterwalden, ako 
Zug, Giarus and Appenzell) did the oountry^people pos- 
sess equal rights, and in the city-cantons, only the burghers 
of the cities ; and often, even among these latter, only a 
few rich or ancient families. The rest of the people, de- 
pendent on Hie cities, having been either purchased or 
conquered, were subjects, often indeed serfs, and enjoyed 
only the limited rights which they had formerly possessed 
under the counts and princes. Even the shephera-oantons 
held subjects, whom they, like princes, governed by their 
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baSiflb. And ihe CSonfedeiateKiantoiis andüitieB woold hf 
HO mesna allow their Bubjects to puichaae their freedom, as 
the old counts and lords had formerly permitled the Ck«- 
federates themselres to do. 

. But the people cared little for libertj ; made rude and 
savage by continual wars, they loved only quarrels and 
combats, revels and debauchery. When there was no war 
in their own country, the young men, greedy of booty, 
feUowed foreign drums, and fought the battles of princes 
for hire. There were no good schools in the villages, and 
the clergy cared little for thi& Indeed, the morals of the 
elergy were often no less depraved than those of the dti- 
zens and country-people ; even in the convents great dis- ^ 
orders firequently prevailed with great wealth. Many of 
the priests were very ignorant ; many gambled, drank and 
bla4>hemed ; many lea shameless lives. 

In the chief cities of the cantons, debauchery and dissi- 
pation were rife. There was much division bletween citi- 
zens and councillors ; envy and distrust between the dif- 
ferent professions. The lords, when once seated in the 
great and small councils (legislative and executive), cared 
more for themselves and their &milies than for the welfiue 
of the citizens ; they endeavored to advance their sons and 
relatives, and to procure lucrative offices for them. In all 
the%cantoD8, there were, certainly, some great, patriotio 
souls, who preferred the interests of their country to their 
own, but no one listened to them. 

As Switzerland had now no foreign wars to fear, and 
the neighboring kings and princes were pleased to have in 
their armies Swiss, for whose life and death they cared 
much less than for the life and death of their own subjects : 
the principal femilies of the oity- and country-cantons took 
advantage of these circumstances to open fountains of 
wealth for themselves. The desire of the kings to enlist 
valiant Swiss favored the avidity of the council-lords, as 
did the wish of the young men to get booty. In spite of 
the positive prohibition of the magistrates, thousands of 
young men often enlisted in foreign service, where most 
of them perished miserably, because no one cared for them. 
Therefore die governments judged it best to zdake treaties 
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with the kings for the raising of Swiss regiments, com- 
manded by national officers, subject to their own laws and 
regularly paid, so that each government could take care 
of its subjects when abroad. " Confederates I you require 
a vent for your energies," had Rudolf Beding of Schwvz 
already said, when, years before, he saw the free life of the 
young men after the Burgundian war. 

Now began the letting out of Swiss, Grisons and Valais- 
ians, to foreign military service, by their governments. 
The first treaty of this nature was made by the king of 
France (1479 and 1480) with the Confederates in Lucerne. 
Kext the house of Austria hired mercenaries (1499); the 
princes of Italy did the same, as did others afterwards. 
Even the-popes themselves wanted a life-guard of Swiss ; 
the first (150S) was pope Julius II., who was often engaged 
in war. 

Switzerland suffered much fi-om this course. Many a 
field remained untilled, many a plough stood still, because 
the husbandman had taken mercenary arms. And, if he 
returned alive, he brought back foreign diseases and vices, 
and corrupted the innocent by evil example, for he had 
acquired but little virtue in the wars. Only the sons of 
the patricians and counöil-lords obtained captaincies, com- 
mands and riches, by* which they increased their influence 
and consideration in the land, and could oppress others. 
They prided themselves on the titles of nobility and deco- 
rations conferred by kings, and imagined these to be of 
value, and that they themselves were more than other 
Swiss. 

When the kings perceived the cupidity and folly of the 
Swiss, they took advantage of them for their own profit, 
sent embassadors into Switzerland, distributed presents, 
granted gratifications and. pensions to their partisans in the 
councils, and for these the council-lords became willing 
servants of foreign princes. Then one canton was French, 
another Milanese ; one Venetian, another Spanish ; but 
rarely was one Swiss. This redounded greatly to the 
shame of the Swiss. When the German emperor and the 
king of France were, at the same time, canvassing the 
favor of the cantons and bargaining in competition for 



ifwpBf «o great was the coatempt or imolenoe of Ike 
FreDoh «nbass^or at Berne (1616), that he cKstributod 
ihe royal pensions to the lords by sound of trumpet; at 
£feibarg, fie poured out silver crowns upon the eiound, 
..a&d, while he heaped them up with a shovel, said to the 
4)j8tanders : '' Does not this silver jinffle better than the 
emperor's empty words ?" So mudi had love of money 
debased the Swiss. 

The twelve cantons, Appenzell being the only exoep* 
ÜOQ, were at one moment allied with Milan against France, 
at the next) with France against Milan. Milan was right- 
ly called the Schwyzer's grave. It was not unusual for 
Confederates to fight against Confederates on foreign soü, 
aod to kill each other for hire. The ecclesiastical lord, 
Matthew Scbihner, bishop of Sion in Yalais, a very deoeit- 
fbl man, helped greatly to occasion thia According as he 
>a8 hired, he intrigued in Switzerland, sometimes for the 
king of France, sometimes against France for the pope, 
who, in payment, even made him cardinal and embassador 
to the Confederacy. 

The mercenary wars of the Swiss upon foreim battle- 
fields were not wais for libertv or for honor; but these 
iiiielings of priooes maintained their reputation for valor 
even there. W ith the aid of several thousand Gonfederatas 
ä)e king of France subjected the whole of Ix)mbardy in 
tbe spaoe of twenty days. But the expelled duke of the 
eoantry soon (returned wilii £ve thousand Swiss, whom he 
liad listed contmxy to :äie will of the magistrac^r, to 
drive out the French. Then the king of France received 
twenty thoasand men firom ike cantons with whom he, was 
allied ; maintained Ihkoaelf in Italy, and gave to the three 
oantoiis, Uri, Qohwyz and UjOEterwalden (1602 and 1603), 
tbe diatrietsof Palenza, ilivieira and Bellenz. But, as 
Boon as the king ihoughfc he could do without the Swiss, 
he paid ithem badly and inegularly. Cardinal Schinner, 
^eased a4; this, immediately :^ook a bag of gold, with 
63,000 guilders, in fävor of the pope and of Venice. At 
ODoe (1512) twenty thousand Swiss and Orisons crossed 
the h^h. Alps, and joined the Venetians against the French. 
The wisons took possession of Valtelina, Chiavenna mA 
6» 
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Bormio. They aaserted that, a century before, an egected 
duke of Milan had ceded these valleys to the bishopric of 
Ooire. The Confederates of the twelve cantons subjected 
Lugano, Locarno and Valmaggia. The French were driven 
out of Lombardy, and the young duke, Maximilian Sforza^ 
son of him who had been dispossessed by them, was rein- 
stated in his father's inheritance at Milan. Victorious for 
him, the Confederates beat the French near Novara (6th 
June 1518); two thousand Swiss fell, it is true, but ten 
thousand of the enemy. Still more murderous was the 
two days' battle of Mari^nano (14th Sept. 1515), in whieh 
barely ten thousand Swiss fought against fifty thousand 
French. They lost the battle-field, indeed, but not their 
honor. They sadly retreated to Milan, with their field- 
pieces on their backs, their wounded in the centre of their 
army. The enemy lost the flower of their troops, and 
called this action ''the battle of the giants." 

Then the king of France, Francis L, terrified by a vic- 
tory which resembled a defeat, made, in the next year; a 
perpetual peace with the Confederates, and, by money and 
promises, persuaded some to furnish him witn troops, the 
others, that they would allow no^ enrolling by his enemies. 
Thus the Confederates once more helped him against the 
emperor and pope, and against Milan, and the king con- 
cluded a friendly alliance with them in 1521. During 
many years, they shed their blood for him on the battle- 
fields of Italy, without good result, without advantage, 
except that the Confederacy stood godmother to his new- 
bom son. Each canton sent to Paris, for the fSte, a depu- 
ty with a baptismal present of fifty ducats. More agreea- 
ble to the kin^ than this present, was the promptitude with 
which the Swiss sent sixteen thousand of their troops to 
his assistance in Italy. However, as they had lost (20th 
April, 1522) three thousand men near BicocCa ; as of nearly 
fifteen thousand who entered Lombardy (1524) hardly four 
thousand came back ; as, finally, in the battle near Pavia 
(24th Feb. 1525) in which the king himself became pris- 
oner to the emperor, the Swiss experienced a fresh loss of 
seven thousand men, they, by degrees, lost all taste for 
Italian wars. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SBGIKKma OF THB RELIGIOUS SCHISM iK SWITZSKLAHD. 
[▲.D.lBi0tolfl8r.] 

Thb mercenary wars in Lombardy, Naples, France, 
Piedmont, and wherever else they were undertaken for 
hixe and presents, had also some good results. The mili- 
tary glory acquired was, indeed, of little advantage to the 
country, and the conquest of the Italian bailiwicks of more 
prejudice than profit. For the Confederacy gained no 
strength or security against foreign {)owers by the acqui- 
sition of this small territory or the increased numbner of 
her subjects, but was made weaker by internal dissensions 
respecting this perilous property, while the sale of offices, 
the bad government, the corruption of justice, made her 
de^icable in the eyes of Europe. The avaricious military 
leaaers and baüiffi were the only gainers. A few fiimilies 
were made rich ; the subjects poor and savage. 

The good results of these campaigns were, that, after so 
many losses and sacrifices, the Confederates at last discov- 
ered that it was not good for them to mix in foreign quar- 
rels, to allow foreign embassadors to acquire so much in- 
fluence over the cantons, or to permit, the magistrates to 
receive presents and pensions from princes. Therefore 
several cantons forbade the open or secret reception of such 
money, and decreed that no member of a fi'ee government 
should be the hireling of a foreign lord. Even the com- 
mon people, several times, gave 'way to their anger against 
those who, for the silver crowns of kings, carried on a 
slave-trade for foreign service, and betrayed kings and 
£itherland equally. Thus there was a great rising at Lu- 
cerne (1513) to obtain the punishment of such dealers in 
buman flesh. The ominous excitement of the people at last 
became so general, that Lucerne, Berne and Zurich expelled 
from their councils these hated eaters of men, and punished 
them pecuniarily and capitally, or by banishment After 
thousands and thousands of valiant you^g men had &llen 
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in distaat lands, Switsserland found a respite fix>in her Sis- 
orders, the govemments administered the laws better, 
moderation and mod conduct replaced yidous excesses. 
Many cantons undertook this reform with much earnest- 
ness. 

At this time there were many learned men in Switzer- 
land, particularly €unong the clergy. In the cities were 
very good schools. But the country-people lived in the 
deepest ignorance, and hardly one in a thousand could 
read or write. Hence the greater part of the people had 
no knowledge of religion, especially where the pastors 
neglected to give them truly Christian instruction. This 
occasioned great eyils ; still more, when the clergy pre- 
ferred to keep the people subservient by ignorance, rather 
than to make them enlightened and pious; and when, 
more devoted to the pleasures of the world than to heav- 
enly things, they unblushingly gave to their flocks an ex- 
ample of cupidity, debauchery, drunkenness and gambling, 
instead of warning them from such vices. 

These things dSgusted all persons of sound mind and 
good heart, especially when they saw that the most vicious 
and licentious priests and monks were absolved by their 
superiors, themselves not free from blame, and remained 
unpunished. And the indignation of many, both laymen 
and ecclesiastics, was excited when the Dominicans, at 
Berne, having recourse to the vilest fraud for the vilest 
purposes, played upon credulity b^ pretended apparitions 
and miracles, so that a poor unförtunate, namea Jetzer, 
became almost crazed in consequence. 

At this period Leo X., pope of Some, wishing to embel- 
lish his capital with palaces and the most magnificent of 
all churches, required a great deal of money, and therefore 
instituted the sale of indulgences. He leasea this trafiBic in 
Switzerland to a Franciscan monk, Bernardin Samson. 
But as much money was thereby taken from the country, 
the civil authorities were displeased, and not unwillingly 
saw an opposition excited against this trade. When the 
pastor of Binsiedeln, a secular ecclesiastic, by name Ulrich 
Zwingli, a native of Wildhaus in Toggenburg, preached 
r)ublicly against the pretence of offering forgiveness of sins 
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fbrisioney, men ihei bishop of Constanoe dispIttjFed no-aiiger» 
Bat Zwingli did not rest here ; he warmly attacked the 
sins and vices of both laymen and clergy. Then many 
opposed him, tried to reduce him to silence. But he, in* 
stead of being frightened, became bolder, and drew his ar* 
guments from the word of God. And he began to teach 
that a pore life and religioas mind w^ace more pleasing to 
the Heavenly Father than pilgrimages and macerations of 
the flesh, and that the bread and wine in tiie holy supper 
were symbols of the life and blood of Jesus. He also re- 
pudiated the mass, the doctrine of purgatory, the worship 
<^ saints, the celibacy of priests, and many other thinga 

Other ecclesiastics, among whom were many learned and 
pious men, thought like Zwinffli. Especially had he many 
followers in the cities of Zurich, Berne, BSle, Schaff hausen, 
St Ghillen, Bienne, Goire and others, where good schools 
and solid information preyaüed. And when Zwingli, called 
to Zurich, on the 1st January 1519^ proBudied there pub^dy 
as pastor, the people embraced his doctrine and the govern^ 
ment gave h;m their approbation and protection. Many 
monastic and secular ecclesiastics in Switzerland foUowea 
his example, and taught and preached to the people as he 
did, without fear of man. The adherents to nis opinions 
were numerous everywhere. 

. These opinions spread, not only in Switzerland but fiar 
over Gkrmany also. At the same period, a learned Aug^ 
ttne monk of Wittenberg, Martin Luther, without knowing 
any thing of Zwingli, preached nearly the same doctrin« 
as the latter. And, as in Switzerland many magistrates 
became followers of Zwingli, so in Germany and Sweden 
and Denmark and England, kings and princes, with a 
large portion of their people, embraced Luther's doctrinea 
Hence his followers were called Lutherans. In Switzeiv 
land, however, the new church-party adopted no man's 
name, but was called "evangelical-reformed;" that is: the 
church of Christ restored to its primitive purity according 
to the word of God. 

In fact, the pope himself had not denied, at the imperial 
Diet of Nuremberg (1522^, that many abuses had crept into 
the catholic church ; " But," said he, " the cure must be 
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dow and gradual, lest a total destruction should ensoe ficom 
the endeavor to remedy all at onoe." So thought, also, the 
ffood catholics of Switzerland, and they were firightened at 
innovations, and at the idea of abandoning the ancient holy 
fidth of their &thers. And many pious and respectable 
men among them said wamingly : *^ Beware of what ^ou 
are doing 1 You accuse us of error; are not you, fallible 
men like ourselves, also subject to error? We follow the 
traditions of pious men who lived a thousand years, and 
more, nearer to the time of Jesus ; whv should we rather 
believe you, who are but of to-day? Beware then I while 
with your lips you invoke the love of God, you are bring- 
ing bloody hati^ed, discord and desolation into the fiither- 
land." 

Loud and long were the talks and negotiations on these 
matters ; each partv thought itself right, and accused the 
other of error and heresy. All hearts were filled with 
bitterness and anger. Public conferences on religion, at 
wMch the magistrates presided, were held between learned 
men of both church-parties, to put an end to the schism ; 
but, as is almost always the case, each remained attached 
to his own ideas with more obstinacy than before. 

The new doctrine of the reestablishment of the ancient 
Christian faith spread further every day. As Zwingli con- 
tributed most to this in Zurich, so, at Berne, Berchtold 
Haller, Lupulus, Nicholas Manuel; and in Bale, (Eoolam- 
padius ; among the Orisons, Henry Spreiter at St. Antho- 
ny's, John Comander at Coire, John Blasios at Malans ; on 
the lakes of Geneva and NeuchStel, Nicholas Farel ; in 
Bienne, Thomas Wy ttenbach ; and numerous others in other 
places. As in Zurich and Berne, the new worship was also 
soon adopted in Schaff hausen, Bale and St. Gallen; the 
mass, the adoration of saints, the convents, were abolished ; 
the laitjr received wine, as well as bread, in the holy sup- 
'per; priests were allowed to marry, and the reformed ser- 
vice was introduced among the country-people by sovereign 
decree, and sometimes by force, even against the wishes 
and convictions of many of the subjects. 

If the authorities and pastors went too far in their zeal, 

^ rude people often went still further ; they profimed the 
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long-adored images of Sfdnts, insulted the croes^ and mocked 
those who wished to remain futhful to their ancient belief. 
This embittered the minds of the catholics, so that they 
were filled with hatred against the reformed Confederates. 
Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz and Unterwaiden held fast to the 
old faith, burned the writings of Luther by order of the 
pope (1521), and forbade all persons to preach the new doc- 
trine in their territory, under penalty of death. In the 
cantons of Glarus and Appenzell, the people were divided 
(1524) so that catholics and reformed lived in the greatest 
disconi. But in Solothum and Freiburg the governments 
forbade all innovation. 

Finally, when the evangelical doctrines penetrated into 
the common bailiwicks of the Confederacy ; into BheinthiJ 
and Thurgau, into Toggenburg, into the free bailiwicks, 
into the county of Baden and other places, those who re- 
mained catholic were alarmed. The small cantons feared 
lest the reform of the common bailiwicks would not only 
restrict their rights of sovereignty, but also render the re- 
formed cities too powerful. The ambition of the cities to 
extend their temtory was well known to them. They 
saw, moreover, the violent conduct of the evangelicals in 
several cantons, and how they prevented the catholics from 
following the worship of their fathers. And the ill-will 
became still stronger on the part of the catholics, when they 
perceived that the new teachers did not agree among them- 
selves ; that, in the reformed cantons, violent sectaries oc- 
casioned all kinds of disorders, and resisted the laws and 
authorities. The anabaptists, especially, caused great trou- 
ble and scandal ; preacning in the woods and fields, they 
announced the near coming of the Messiah, and the aboli- 
tion of all spiritual and temporal subjection. Such was the 
excitement of these enthusiasts, that the cities of Zurich, 
Berne, St. Gallen, SchafiFhausen and Bale were compelled 
to put a stop to its consequences by the severest penalties. 
For these people introduced among themselves community 
of property and wives ; young girls assumed the character 
of the Messiah ; an^ Thomas Schmucker, with an axe, be- 
headed his own brother Li^nhard on the Muhlegg, as an 
expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
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CHAFTER XXXII. 

PB0GEBX88 Or THB DISOOBD 19 CHUSOH-XATnERS. 
CA.D.m7tolM0.] 

From year to year, from day to day, the disorders, 
agitations and enmities, occasioned by the charch-schism, 
increased in Switzerland. Each party, to prove its posses- 
sion of true Christianity, pursued the other with most un- 
christian hatred. The greatest misfortunes were antici- 
pated. There were, however, many wise and well-inten- 
tioned Confederates, among both catholics and reformed, 
who said : " If our faith be the true one, if it come from 
God, let us show it to be such by works of love towards 
each other : for love is of God, but hate and enmity are of 
the devil." But that which is generally the case occurred 
now. The voice of the wise was drowned hy the cries and 
uproar of those who were zealous from religious presump- 
tion, or from pride and selfishness. 

Among those who raised their voices against either the 
old or the new worship, were thousands and thousands who 
cried out and made an uproar, not for the sake of religion 
and the love of goodness and truth, but to advance their 
own interests under pretext of piety. Among the country- 
people, many expected more freedom and privileges from 
the adoption of tne new faith; and; when they found them- 
selves disappointed, returned at once to the catholic chureh. 
Thus when the council of Berne suppressed the- convent of 
Interlaken, and established reformed preachers, the peas- 
ants were greatly delighted. "No more convent^" said 
they, " no more tithes, no more taxes I" But as the city 
exacted tithes and taxes in her own behalf the angry 
peasants became catholics again, drove away the reformed 
preachers, and advanced in arms as far as Thun. Then the 
city called upon her other subjects to arbitrate in this mat- 
ter ; Berne wished for peace, because she could not expect 
prompt or hearty aid from the neighboring cantons, all 
catholics. The subjects did honor to the coimdence of the 
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government, decided justly and said: "The temporal rights 
of the convent pass to the temporal authority, and in no 
way become the property of the peasants.'' The insur* 
gents of Grindel wald dispersed, still dissatisfied, although 
the city had remitted many of the former charges for the 
benefit of their poor. 

Bat quiet was not restored. For the dispossessed monks 
of Interlaken travelled about and secretly excited the peo- 
ple. The abbot of Engelberg, fearing for his own ancient 
rights and revenues in Bernese Oberland, did the same, par- 
ticularly in Oberhasli. Oberhasli had enjoyed great free- 
dom from the oldest times : she had her special seal, her 
banner, a landammann of her own choice, and was not so 
much under the immediate sovereignty as under the pro- 
tection of the city of Berne. Now, when the communes 
of Oberhasli, excited by the monks of Engelberg and the 
Unterwaldeners, their neighbors, abolished the reformed 
worship (1528), and introduced catholic priests from Uri and 
Unterwaiden, the Grindelwaldeners did the same; AeschL 
Frutigen, Obersimmen and other valley-districts followed 
the example, and the Unterwaldeners even sent auxiliaries 
over the Brunig to act in case of need. Berne armed 
hastily, and sent her troops to prevent the spread of the 
rebellion. The insurgents, losing courage, dispersed, and 
the Unterwaldeners recrossed the Bruniff. feeme pun- 
ished Oberhasli severely : took away the banner and seal 
of the valley for a long time ; deprived the inhabitants of 
the right to choose a landammann forever ; put to dcAth 
the leaders of the insurrection, and compelled the rest to 
beg for pardon on their knees, within a circle formed by 
•tiie troops. In Frutigen, Simmenthal and the other places, 
the reformed worship was reestablished by force. 

Whenever the reformed governments undertook to 
change the church-service in their own and subject dis- 
tricts, they generally met with little opposition. For the 
people were either desirous of a pure &ith, or ignorant and 
full of servile fear of the lords and magistrates in the cities. 
They often adopted the new worship less from conviction 
than in blind isubmission. But in the common bailiwicks, 
where the catholic and reformed cantons held equal sove^ 

M* 
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eignty, irreat diffioaltieB prevailed and yioleut distarbanoes. 
In the free bailiwicks and in the county of Baden, aont« 
communes changed their worship in one and the same 
year, according as the influence of the catholic or of the . 
reformed cantons preponderated. The city-council of 
Bremgarten, urged by the catholic cantons, drove from their 
employ the pastor Henry Bullinger, who had spread th« 
new faith through the n*ee bailiwicks, while the people, 
encouraged by Zurich and Berne, maintained the reformed, 
worship. Even the abbey of Wettingen adopted the lat- 
ter, ana Toggenburg, in spite of her sovereign, the abbot 
of St Gallen, decreä the abolition of the mass and of the 
adoration of saints. 

The exasperation of the catholic and reformed cantons 
s^inst each other grew more savage from day to day. Aa 
the catholic avoyer Werli had acted zealously against the 
evangelical worship in Frauenfeld, the Zunchers seized 
him on his passage, although he wore the colors of Unter* 
walden on his cloak, and publicly executed him. On their 
side, the Schwyzers laid hands on the reformed pastor 
Kaiser, of Uznach, and burnt him at the stake as a heretic. 
At last every one feared for his life, when compelled to 
pass through a canton of diflferent faith. When bailiff An- 
thony Abacker had to go from Unter walden to his office 
in the free bailiwicks, he was unwilling to do so without 
an armed escort. So great was the distrust, the fear and 
the hatred 1 When this catholic bailiff reached the free 
bailiwicks, the reformed subjects therein trembled. For 
their safety, Zurich sent eight hundred infantry to Brem- 
garten and to the abbey of Muri (1529), and several thou- 
sand men into Gasterland, into Thurgau, and toward the 
canton of Zug. Berne also armed ten thousand men, to be 
readv for the fight, in case of need. 

The catholic cantons, on their side, armed no less. Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwaiden, Zug and Lucerne marched their 
troops together towards the frontiers ; fifteen hundred Va- 
laisians were with them. They had made a league with 
the Eoman king for the defence of the ancient faith. 

Now, when the other cantons saw that Confederates stood 
«»«dy to draw the sword against Confederates, they inter- 
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üaeed as mediators, and «xhorted to peaoe. The noble 
spirit of the best days of the Swiss bond still prevailed, and 
the Confederate on the Limmat had not forgotten that the 
man in the Waldstatten was his brother. ' Thus it was with 
the offices and soldiers of the opposed armies, who took 
dieir dinners amicably together on the frontiers, set their 
milk-porridge on the bonndary-stcHies of their cantons, and 
fought playfully with their wooden spoons, whenever any 
one passed the border in fishing for a mod morsel in tble 
common bowl. This time, also, the landammann Aebli of 
Slaros and the syndic -Sttirm of Strassbnrg succeeded in 
establishing an equality of religious rights between the dis- 
cordant parties on the 26th of June, 1529. The troops re- 
torned to their homes. 

But hardly were tiiey there, when the old quairel was re- 
Mwed, and the reformed were moreover very active in 
spreading their doctrines everywhere. In consea uence of 
the zeal of Berne the evangeUcal worship was adopted in 
the principality of NeuchÄtel, and the learned Berchtold 
Haller opened a way for it in the canton of Solothum. 
The activity of Zurich gained over to the new £Etith many 
communes m Saxjganserknd and Thur^u and in the county 
<^ Baden, as well as Kaiserstuhl and Zurzach. And when, 
At this time, the abbot of St Gallen, Francis Geisber^er, 
died, Zurich, with the reformed portion of Gkrus, under- 
cook to suppress the abbey of St. Gallen, and to secularise 
ÄÜ there belonging to the chapter. The burghers of St. 
Gallen did, in &ßt, introduce the reformed service into the 
AbeyKshurch. A large part of the riches of the abbev was 
devoted to the support of the poor ; the reformed subjects 
of the abbey were relieved from many charges, and their 
communes received the privilege of choosing their own 
pastors. 

This offended the catholic cantons. For Zurich and Gla- 
^ were not the sole protectors of the abbey of St Gallen, 
m Lucerne and Schwyz also. And, although the former, 
i& the changes, had reserved the rights of the two catholic 
protecting cantons, they nevertheless made continually fresh 
innovations; and, moreover, though the reformed always 
ttBerted liberty of conscience among the subjects ia the com- 
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mon bailiwicks, as a principle, they rarely allowed it as a 
fact Even Eapperswyl at last fell from the ancient faith, 
and Toggenburg entertained the hope of purchasing her- 
self entirely free from the rights of the abbey. 

Then Uri, Unterwaiden and Zug, also, joi ned with Sch wyz 
and Lucerne, for they found that the last agreement re- 
specting reli^on was hj no means for their advantage. 
And they said : " This is a hard knot, which the sword 
only can loose." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

VHX WAB OF XAPPSL. I^SATH OF ZWIVOU. AVOTEB WSIFC» OF 
8OL0TKUBN, 

[A.D. 1681 to 1689.1 

The citizens of Zurich were violently excited. All 
wished for war, but not all from the same motive. Some 
desired it from an overweening zeal for the new faith, per- 
suaded that they ought to sacrifice property and life for 
their religion, and risk eyery thing to spread it over Swit- 
zerland. Others looked to conquest, and wished to obtain 
the exclusive sovereignty of the common bailiwicks by 
destroying the authority of the catholic cantons therein, 
A third party desired war, in the hope of crushing the 
catholic citizens. For many in Zurich were still secretly 
true to the faith of their fathers, either from oonvictioQ or 
from dislike to the austerity of the evangelical preacher«^ 
who without forbearance censured the licentiousness of 
manners, and inveighed against the venality and pensions 
of the great lords. 

Berne, on the contrary, desired peace. For Berne was 
not sure of quiet in her own territory, and would derive 
no advantage from- the secularization of the distant abbey 
of St Gallen. Therefore Berne said to the Zürichers : 
"Why shed the blood of your compatriots? Prohibit all 
trade in grain with the Waldstatten, until they ftilfil all 
the articles of the treaty of religion, and give you müsüm^ 
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Um." Thereto Zarich replied : " Such a measure is quite 
US hateful as war, and does not bring about a decision S9 
|>romptljr ab a brisk fight" They therefore prevailed far 
war: Zuricli eagerly, hurriedly; Beme^slowly, unwillingly ^ 
this was of 'diaad^anipge to both. 

But ^he&^e'catihoüc cantons, Lucerne, Uci, SohwyA, XJii* 
terwaldea and Zqg, said ^ Zurich and Banie: ''Yom 
spread your innovations every day by fraud and l^ fovQe; 
shall we allow the holy &ith of our fathers to be entiiely 
banished from the country of our fathers 7 You make our 
subjects unfaithful, and encourage the rebels. You-hay« 
permitted the insurgents of Bheinthal to seize the Unter- 
waldener bailiff, Xietz, and to ke^ him prisoner in die 
council-house at Alstettea. You have stripped the abbot 
of St. Gallen of his i^hts and property. We have asked 
for Confederate justice, and you have denied it to us. We 
wish for a .reconciliation, and you drive us from free fields 
and markets. Therefore, since you will liave it so, let the 
sword decide. God be the judge V^ 

Hius said the ,five cantons, and their banners marched 
at once with eight thousand men towards Zug and into the 
free bailiwicks. There was already a troop of Zürichers 
encamped near Kappeln it was weak. !DUt the head- 
quarters of Zurich were to follow. The Bernese were sta* 
tioned near Lenzburg, and knew not what to do, as they 
had received no ordere. The banners of the five cantons 
advanced (12th Oct., 1631) as &r as E^ppel ; three hundred 
of the bravest immediately precipitatea themsdves into 
Ae ranks of the Zürichers. The rest rushed after. The 
eoQibat was terrible. Too late and too &tigued came the 
chief banner of Zurich over the Albis. Wim it was Ulri^ 
ZwinglL There fought Swiss against Swiss with the an- 
cient heroism. Over six hundred Zürichers were slain. 
Under the dead lay the body of Zwingli. The rest fled, 
panued until night The victors returned late to the ba^ 
tle*field, thanked God, according to the custom of their 
fitthers, for the bloody defeat of their vanquished brothers^ 
and plundered the deserted camp of Zurich. 

A few days afterwards, however, the heights of Albis 
were again covared with reformed auxiliaries. The Bern- 
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ese took post in numbers near Bremgarten, and pillaged 
*fche convent of Muri; on the other side, the evangelicals 
advanced as far as Zug mountain. Several troops of them 
were sent to plunder the convent of Einsiedeln. But Jolm 
Hug, son of the avoyer of Lucerne, with six hundred, 
chosen men, surprised them before break of day (24th Oc- 
tober) on Mount Qubel, near Menzigen, and put them to 
flight after a short battle. 

These defeats spread mourning and terror through tlie 
city of Zurich ; twenty-six members of the great and little 
councils had lost their lives on the field of battle. The 
reformed Grisons, already on the march, stopped near Uz- 
nach. The evangelicals of Glarus wished to remain neu- 
tral. The Toggenburgers desired to treat with the catholic 
cantons, protectors of the abbey of St. Gallen. Then Zu- 
rich thought: " We stand alone ; peace is necessary." 

The five cantons, without arrogance, offered peace on 
equitable conditions. It was concluded with Zurich on 
the 16th of November, at the farm of Teynikon, below the 
Breitholz, in the open field. Arbitrators were to decide 
afterwards respecting the expenses of the war ; but both 
religious parties were to have equal rights in the common 
bailiwicks. When the Bernese heard this, they marched 
home, and willingly accepted the peace. Many of them 
were still faithful in their hearts to the Eoman-catholic 
church. Even the Bernese general, Sebastian of Diesbach, n 
returned to the catholic faith a few years afterwards and 
went to Freiburg in Uechtland. 

Afl;er the five victorious cantons had made peace with 
Zurich and Berne, they demanded satisfaction firom Solo- 
thum, which had sent auxiliaries to the Bernese. Most 
of the communes of the canton of Solothum had already 
embraced the evangelical faith, and were therefore willing 
to aid the Bernese. In the capital city, however, the coun- 
cil and citizens were divided, and this gave rise to many 
quarrels and persecutions about doctrine. But when the 
five catholic cantons required an indemnity of a thousand 
guilders, or that the Solothurners should return to the 
faith of their fathers, few were willing to pay. Most of 
them again called themselves catholics. In the city itself, 
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Übe oatholics took up arms against the leformed, to oompd 
tfaem to abjure the evangelical faith, and came with a 
loaded cannon in fix)nt of the house where the latter were 
even then deliberating. The crashing shot was about to 
be fired. Suddenly a venerable man advanced from the 
furious crowd, placed his breast^ full of true patriotism, 
before the cannon's mouth, and said: "If citizens' blood 
most flow, let my blood flow first I" All drew back trem.- 
bling when they saw the act of this great Christian hero : 
it was the avoyer Wengi of Solothum, No blood flowed. 
But the evangelicals of the citv, willing to leave every 
thing rather than their beloved faith, sacrificed their prop- 
erty and estates, and went into other cities and lands. The 
Boman-catholic worship was reestablished (1538) in forty- 
four communes of the district, thirty-four of which had 
embraced the evangelical doctrine. 

These were the results of the firatricidal victory near 
Kappel ; but not all : the abbot of St. Gallen was restored 
to lul his rights, and the further spread of the evangelical 
doctrine in the common bailiwicks stopped forever. Fur- 
thermore, the influence of the victors was so preponder- 
ating, that the catholic worship was reinstated by lorce in 
seT^al places in the common domain. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

QSITBVA BSFABATES TBOH 8AV0T. BERNS BüBDUES VAUD. 
[A.I>.1688tolBB&] 

KoT less violent, at this time, was the excitement re- 
q)ecting church-matters among the people in other districts 
of the Helvetian mountains, in the valleys of the Grisons, 
where no restraint was CKercised, some communes em- 
braced the new £uth, others retained the old. In Yalais, 
where Thomas Plater preached reform most zealously, the 
evangelicid worship had numerous adherents at Sion and 
Leuk. In Yaud, along the shores of lake Leman, Lau- 
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mone^ with the other cities and most of the Tillage districts, 
aeparated fiom the Boman church. Genera did the setme ; 
bat with great troubles and commotion. For religious 
discord was then added to the civil disorders which bad 
loDjS prerailed in that city. 

Geneva was already renowned as a beautiAil and |>opa- 
Ion» dtp^, floorishing by the arts, the science, the indizstry 
and activity of her inhabitants. Twice had this very an- 
cient city of &e Allobro^ been destroyed in 1^ time of 
Hie Boman eo^rors; twice had she risen fiom h&r rainä. 
Bven at diis day, two street-pavements are found, one Hol- 
der anodier. After die Bomans, tiie Burgundian kin^ 
€ften resided there; afterwards, under the Franks, i^e 
Bctfgimdian* free-men there held äieir diet From- unre- 
SMmbered times, a bishop thenee exemsoA sjpitual do* 
minion over a large territory. He enjoyed a pnncely tftle, 
peat estotos and prerogatives, as well as the right <^ su- 
premai^ over the city. This had formerly belon^sd to 
the French kings, who conferred it on the bishop; The 
other rights of me kings were exercised by .the count» of 
€teneva as bailifli. By degrees, tiiese counts had made 
Am offices here<Mtary in ^eir fttmilies. Not only did 
they consider the whole district of Geneva^ exoejMting wkot 
belonged to the bishop, as theirs, but they were also the 
deputies or stadtholders of the bishop in the management 
of his temporal rights. Hence arose endless disputes be- 
tween the oishop of Geneva and the counts of Genera. 
The citizens gained by this <fissension. Supporting by 
turns the cause of one or of the other, they obtained new 
privileges and franchises from both. Finafiy, Aree parties 
contended for preeminence in that narrow comer of the 
earth : the bishop, the count of Geneva and the burghers 
of the city. A fourth soon made his appearance : the 
neighboring, powexfiil count of Savoy. The citizens first 
called him to their aid against the count of Geneva, and 
granted to him many of the lights of the latter; but he 
werefore wished to have them all. He tried to supplant 
the counts of Geneva, and, when this fsimily died out, he 
bought 1^ their estates. Thus he acquixed great influence 
in the oity-commopyrealtb, 
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Beoomisig more and more powerfiil, so mucli so as to 
aasame the title of dukes, the counts of Savoy became 
more and more dangerous to the citizens. They soon ap* 
propriated all the power of the bishop, by always, as was 
easy, placing a son of their house in the episcopal chair. 
Boti when one of these bishops, after the war of the Swiss 
with Charles tiie Bold of Burgundy, made (1493), for liim- 
self and the city, a treaty of ooburghership or^ defensi ve^ 
alliaaoe with the cities of Freiburg and Berne,* the citi* 
seas unexpectedly acquired in these neighboring Confed* 
erstes new sureties for their threatened n^hts^ against the 
powerfol dukes and bishops. This had unportant cooae^ 
quenoes. 

One day (in 1617) an evil-disposed student at Geneva 
maUcioiifily cut off tne leg of a miüe belonging to the epis- 

X judge GbossL Then be and a troop of wild con> 
who bore ill-will t0 the judge, caused the mule^s legr 
to be carried through all the streets by an idiot, and told 
him to cry : " Wholl buy, who'll buy a piece of the gross 
beast?" Chrossi felt doubly angir at this allusion to his 
name and insult to his person, üe cited the offenders be- 
fore the bishop's court. The bishop pardoned them all, 
excepting one recolat, whom he imprisoned, and another, 
named Berthelier, who fled to Freibure. Now arose a 
dilute as to the jurisdiction to which fecolat belonged. 
The city of Geneva succeeded in having Idm brought be- 
fore her tribunal. The affiar was lengthened out^ and 
carried before duke, bishop, archbishop and pope. 

In the mean while, Berthelier was iiot idle at Freiburg. 
Clothed with full powers bv his feUow-citizens, he strength- 
ened the bonds of union between Freiburg and Geneva. 
When, to complete his work, he came back to Geneva nie- 
der a safe^conauct (6th February, 1519), and brought the 
compact with Freiburg to the city, the duke was so en- 
raged thereat, that he put to death at Turin some Genevese 
who were travelling through his country. This act of 
vengeance increi^seq the hit^ri])ess and open division be- 

* Hie elqio ofi^nipftot of Oeneva with IMb^ore was fonnedv in Ißlf ; 
with QiniW in 1626. 

T N 
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tween the partisans of the Confederates and those of tbe 
duke of Savoy. The latter, few in number, were called 
Mamelukes ; the others, Eidsgenossen, or, as they said in 
their French idiom. Huguenots. 

The dispute respecting the compact was carried before 
several Swiss diets, but without result. The duke so cra- 
ellv maltreated the Huguenots, whom he termed rebellious 
subjects, that many fled to Berne and Freiburg. He even 
seized and executed Bertl^elier. The Savoyard nobility 
were ordered to harass the city in all possible ways. 
Then, to these troubles, was added the dispute ^bout the 
new church-doctrine. Most of the Huguenots were evan- 

glical-reformed. Even the prior of St. Victor, named 
mnivEurd, was one of the first who preached against the 
pope.* Thereat the duke and bishop redoubled their se- 
veritv against the Gbnevese, so that Berne and Freiburg 
oould no longer leave their allies without protection. With 
twelve thousand men, they marched through Yaud to 
Geneva, ravaging as they went (10th Oct., 1530). Then 
deputies from Yalais and the ten cantons interposed as 
mediators^ persuaded the troops to retire, and peace was 
concluded at St. Julian (1530). The duke promised to 
respect the rights of Geneva, under penalty of losing the 
whole of Yaud ; on her side, Geneva agreea to respect the 
rights of the duke, under penalty of forfeiting her alliance 
with the Confederates. 

Peace was reestablished, friendship was not The exas- 
perated diike secretly continued his persecutions. In the 
city, the parties of catholics and protestants hated one 
another. They made onslaughts against each other ; as- 
sassinations followed. But the Huguenots had the upper 
hand. The bishop, firightened by the people, left the city, 
and fixed his seat at Gex. He and the duke of Savoy 
made a sudden assault, to surprise the city with an armed 
force. They were repulsed by the vigilauQc and courage 
of the excited citizens (1584). The latter immediately 
established the evangeUcal worship, declared that the 

* H6 vas BOfzed by the duke's emissaries, and carried to the oastle of 
Obillon, at the east end of tibe lake of Genevf^ where he was coafined for 
nz yaaif in a dungeon pn a level with the lake. 
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bishop's sovereignty had ceased und that their city was an 
independent republic (1536). 

This was a Ixjld ana momentous step. It wasj however, 
a successful ona At this period John Calvin, a IVench 
ecclesiastic from Eoyon, joined the Genevese. He was a 
wise man, skilled in aflSiirs of church and state, a zealous 
and often cruel partisan of the evangelical &ith. He not 
only established the new worship which William Farrell 
and Anthony Saunier had introduced, but he also repressed 
the extreme corruption of manners by severe discipline^ 
and helped to consolidate the new commonwealth by strin- 
gent lawiA Such was Calvin's influence, that at last noth- 
ing was done contrary to his will ; such his reputation for 
insight into spiritual things, that, in Switzerland, France 
and Germany, the reformed were called Calvinists, after 
tis name. 

In the mean while, 83 the exiled Mamelukes and the 
Savoyard nobility of Vaud pressed the city sore, the Ber- 
nese declared war against the duke of Savoy, because he 
bad not observed tne treaty of St. Julian, They sent 
seven thousand troops into Vaud (January, 1536) ; within 
eleven days they conquered all from Morat to Geneva, and 
relieved this city, which received them joyfully; drove 
the bishop away from Lausanne, took possession of his 
property and rights, and made themselves sovereigns of 
the whole of Vaud, much more easily than they had for- 
ßierly done of Aargau. For the duke of Savoy could 
make but slight resistance, being also engaged in war with 
tte king of France, and in great, need. The cities and 
communes of Vaud submitted willingly to the Bernese, 
'jecause the yoke of the dukes of Savoy had often borne 
heavily upon them, and because the magistrates of the 
country had cared more for themselves than for the peo- 

But Valais and Freiburg looked with jealous eyes upon 
the conquest of Vaud by Berne. They wished to have a 
share in it The Valaisians took possession of the terri- 
tory between their frontiers and the Dranse ; theFreiburg- 
ers took the districts of Rue and Bomont. Berne willingly 
allowed this, that she might hold the mam part of the 
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country undisturbed and establish herself firmly thereio. 
With this purpose, she immediatel;^ introduced the re- 
formed service everywhere, placed eight bailiflfe over the 
conquered districts, and appointed for her newly-acquired 
territory a separate treasurer, to collect the revenue of the 
state. Only ä few places retained their former franchises. 
The city of Lausanne, however, preserved her old import- 
ant privileges, so that she was like a protected city. Twice 
already, in earlier times, had Berne conquered Yaad : 
once m the Burgundian war, when she kept Bex and 
Aigle; the second time, before the peace of St. Juliao, 
when she kept nothing. But now, the third time, she did 
not give back her fine bootv. 

For a long while, the rich and powerful counts of Gru- 
yeres, who held much land in Vaud, steadfastly refused to 
render homage for their estates to the cities of Berne and 
Freiburg. But, as these counts were burdened with debt 
and in want of money, the cities prudently bought up the 
claims of their creditors (1554). Thus Freiburg acquired 
the signiorv of Gruyeres ; Berne, the valleys of Kouge» 
mont and Oron.* 

Thus Berne doubled the extent of her territory, and by 
her skilful policy in seizing auspicious moments, by the 
public spirit, the resolution and determined valor of her 
citizens, beicame the most powerful city of the whole Con« 
federacy in lands and people. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

SILIOIOirS HATRED IK THB FTALIAN BAnJWIOKS, IN ORISONS AND 
XVBRTWHBRB. DIBPUTR ABOUT THE CALSNDAR. THB BORRO* 
MEAN LSAQÜB. 

[A.D. 1068 to 1586.] 

The city of Geneva, with a little territory outside her 
walls, flourished thenceforward as a republic, and became 

* ThoBe form part of the present canton of Vaud. 
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one of tbe most oelebrated cities of Switzerland bj her in- 
dostry and science. Nevertheless, the Confederates long 
hesitated to admit her as an allied canton, on account c^ 
her continual disturbances. Those disturbances were the 
fruita, partly of the new freedom itselJ^ partly of the in- 
flexible seyerity and ardent religious z^ of John Calyin. 
Calvin pursued with exil^ the sword or the stake, every 
one who opposed his doctrine and measures. 

Berne alone held true to Geneva, Geneva to Berne; in 
1668, theiy renewed their coburghership or mutually defen- 
sive alliance for all time. Geneva found in Berne her 
surest protection against outward and inward troubles; 
Berne, on her side, found in Geneva a strong fortress 
against Savoy, for holding Vaud in awe, and for reducing 
the «Vaudois themselves, in case they wished to reclaim 
ancient franchises which the confederate city was not in- 
clined to allow. 

The religious discord amon^ the Confederates and their 
subjects had, in the mean while, affected many hearts in 
the Itelian bailiwicks beyond the St. Gotthard. The num- 
ber of evangelical-reformed was especially great in the 
bailiwick of I Locarno; among them were many of the 
richest and most respected families; Lelius and Faustus 
Soe^ni (Socinius) had there spread a much fireer doctrine 
in matters of faith than even Zwingli in Zurich or Calvin 
in Cheneva. Biit the Sozzini were driven away, and their 
adherents banished or punished with death. In Locarno 
itself Beccaria^fterwaros became the principal teacher of 
the evangelicals. The catholic bailiff imprisoned him, but 
a troop of the reformed assailed the castle and released 
Beccana by force. The bailiff, invested with full powers 
by the seven catholic cantons participating in the govern- 
ment, at last ordered all the evangelicals to attend the 
catholic worship, and banished many from the country. 
"That is contrary to our agreement respecting religious 
equality I'' said the evangelical participating cantona 
"No," replied the catholic cantons, "that agreement does 
not extend to the Italian bailiwicks; here the majority of 
votes decide." And so the persecutions continued. The 
paiwl nuncio or embassador did his best to increase them. 
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Finally the general banishment of the reformed from 
Locarno was decided upon and pnt in execution (March, 
1Ö55). One hundred and fifty persons were compelled to 
assemble in the council'house and listen to their sentence 
in submissive silence. Suddenly the papBl nuncio entered 
the hall, and angrily cried out: "This is too lenient! 
The exiles must^be deprived of their property and estates, 
and of their children luso f But even the aepntiea of the 
catholic Confederates Juddered at the idea of such bar- 
barity. Much more humanity dwelt in their hearts than 
in the heart of the priest of Gfod. And they said : " We 
never revoke our once, pronounced sentence. 

Then the exiles, with their wives and little children, 
went &r away frooi the homes of their fathers, in the 
rifforous season of the year, over inhospitable mountains. 
The evangelical Confederates received them with Christian 
charity.. More than a hundred found an asylum in Zurich. 
Among them were several rich and learned men: the 
Orelli, the Muralte, and others, whose &milies still flourish 
at Zurich. They carried to that city the art of weaving 
nlk, established mills and dye-houses, and so enriched her 
by their industry, that the prosperity of Zurich soon be* 
came celebrated even beyond the limits of Switzerland. 

In spite of the church-disseniaons, the Confederates 
would probably have returned to their ancient concord, 
had they not lent too ready an ear to the insinuations of 
foreign embassadors. At this same period, religious wars 
desolated France and Germany also ; the envoys of the 
sovereigns engaged in these wars sought fiivor and assist- 
ance from the cantons of their own faith, and excited them 
against the others, and the clergy on both skies did their 
best to inflame ,the minds of tne people. Some of the 
reformed cantons did, indeed, prudently avoid all inter« 
mingling in foreign quarrels; but not all, and not the 
catholic cantons. These last were influenced by the advice 
of the papal nuncio, and not less by the gold which the 
French embassador lavished in order to procure Swiss 
mercenaries for the service of his king. In 1658 they 
made, with king Henry II. of France, the first formal 
agreement (called CapitulaticHi) respecting Swiss regiments 
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to be sent into the Fiiench servioe, supplied ten ihocuniict 
men in one year, and considerable reintoicements annually. 
The Swiss hare always fought with glory upon foreign 
soil, though but the mercenaries of foreign masters. Their 
blood did not flow for their fatherland, their deeds do not 
belong to the history of that fiitherland. Let foreigners 
praise the e:a:ploits they paid for. 

The papal nuncio especially labored without relaxation 
to injure tne reformed cantons. He sowed discord every- 
where in the name of religion. He even attempted to 
reestablish the dominion of Savoy in Geneva, and perhaps 
in Yaud also. Some of the refom^ cantons, jealous of 
the preponderance of Berne, would willingly have seconded 
hhn in this. But the desi^ failed. For when the duke 
of Savoy did, in fact, reclaim Vaud, in 1564, Berne, pru- 
dently avoiding an encounter with a too powerful enemy, 
prevented greater losses by the voluntary surrender of the 
nttle district of Gex, and of all the territory beyond the 
lake of Geneva. In exchange, duke Emanuel rhilibert^ 
W the treaty of Lausanne, renounced his pretensions upon 
Yaud, and we king of France guaranteea this treaty, but 
with the express reserve of the ancient franchises which 
Yaud had enjoyed under Savoy. Geneva, however, re- 
Eaained long exposed to the attacks of Savoy. But the 
necessity or constantly defending her political existence 
against the intrigues and great power of her enemy, de- 
veloped new strength in this small but courageous repuolio, 
always manfully supported by Berne. At last (I68I), 
Zurich also entered into perpetual coburghership with the 
Genevese. 

Of all the defenders of the Soman See, none ever ex- 
erdsed so great an ascendancv in the Confederacy as car- 
dinal Charles Borromeo. Seldom also do we see a man 
more capable, by his talents and his virtues, of executing 
great enterprises, than this Youn^ prelate, active, pious, 
burning with zeal for his faith. To arrest, by eternal bar- 
riers, tne spreading of the new doctrine, to strengthen 
against the storms of time the ancient catholic church, 
alr€«dydeeply shaken, was the task to which he devoted his 
life. With thm object he abolished many abuses in Italr 
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reformed the manners of the clergy, and made numerotxs 

ä'ournejs. He came into Switaserland also. But what lie 
id here was not all for the advanta^ of the Confederates. 

When in Valtelina, where the Grisons wished to estab>- 
lish reformed schools, he labored secretly, but assiduously^ 
against them. In Grisons he would willingly have armeci 
catholics against evangelicals; but, excepting the court of 
the bishop of Ooire, the free sons of the highlands received 
him coldly. They were wearied of religious disputes, in . 
which, as among the Swiss, the selfislT interests of the rich, 
families were mixed up. Thereby the noble and innocent 
baron John Planta of Khezuns was brought to the scaifold. 
(1572) and many an Ifonest man lost honor and country, 
property and life. Even in. our day men talk in the 
(Prison mountains of the formidable tribunals of Thusis 
and Goire, of the armed assemblages of the people, and of 
the venality so common in those days of corruption. A 
law passed ri570) at last put a stop to that impudent am- 
bition whicn obtained honors by money ana intrigues, 
and another (1574) forbade armed assemblages in the 
country. For the love of justice, among the Grisons, was 
allied to the love of unshackled liberty. A small number 
only of noble and ambitious fiimilies cared little for liberty 
or justice. 

When cardinal Charles Borromeo came to the CJon- 
federates in Switzerland, he received a most hearty 
welcome from the catholic cantons. As they did but little 
for scholastic instruction, he established apriests'-school, 
or seminary, for young Swiss, at Milan. Bfe also decided 
that a papal nuncio should always reside in Switzerland. 
This justly displeased the evangelicals; they feared that 
such a representative of the Boman court would constantly 
interfere m civil matters by spiritual means, produce dis- 
cord, and attempt to tyrannize. Once, when a nuncio 
came to Berne m the winter of 1580, the government 
ordered him out of the city, and the boys in the streets 
pelted him with snow-balls. 

The strife between catholics and protestants, at this 
time, occupied nearly the whole world. Spain, Savoy and 
the emperor were the most, zealous partisans of the pope. 
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Bat the Huguenots, or reformed) almost triumphed in 
France, The Roman court attempted to jpersuade the 
whole catholic world to undertake a war for fife and death 
against the evangelicals. They called this a holy war. In 
Swdtzerland, cardinal Borromeo eamestlv urgea the cath- 
olics to form a strong leagua among themselves for the 
support of their church. This increased the anger and 
animosity of the evangelicals. Men's minds were embit- 
tered against each other. Excesses were committed on 
both sides. It went so far that the reformed refused to 
receive the newly-improved calendar which then appeared 
(1582), because it had been perfected by order of a pope. 
The evangelicals were so distrustfol of every thing, even 
of what was good, which came from Bome, that they pre- 
ferred to adhere to the defective reckoning of the old cal- 
endar. This almost occasioned, a bloody civil war. 

The dispute about the old and new calendars induced 
the seven catholic cantons to fevor the cardinal's projected 
league for the support of the Roman church. On the 10th 
of October, 1586, aeputies from Lucerne, TJri, Schwyz, Un- 
terwalden, Zug, Solothurn and Freiburg assembled in the 
eity of Lucerne, and there swore to the league, which was 
called the Golden or Borromean. It had better have been 
called the Bloody. It separated Confederates from Con- 
federates still further. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

nrsUBRXCTION AT MUHLHAUBEK. THB BH0DX8 OF APPBNZXLL 
SSPABATX. THE DUKE OF SAYOT TRIES TO SÜRPBIBX GENEVA. 

[A.D.1587tol60a] 

From this period, the catholic cantons were more closely 
uaited with foreigners than with the Swiss of evangelical 
faith. The foreign powers were pleased with this, because 
they knew how to take advantage of the division. Then 
came the embassador of Spain and scattered gold, and 
made a treaty for his king (1587) with Lucerne, Url 
7* 
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Schwyz, Unterwaiden, Zug and Freiburg. Then came 
the papal nuncio and preached war against the reformed 
or Huguenots in France; and more than eight thou- 
sand catholic Swiss marched to take part in that foreign 
civil strife. Then came messengers from the Huguenots 
and preached war in defence of the evangelical faith 
in France ; and thousands of reformed Swiss and orisons 
marched to the bloody French battle-fields, while the can- 
tonal governments pretended to know nothing about the 
matter. On foreign soil, for vile hire, Swiss murdered 
their own brothers in honor of God, as followers of Jesus. 
Such was the result of religious hate. 

Thisevil spirit spread its poison every where. Even 
the most insignificant quarrels became the cause of great 
misfortunes, as was the case at Muhl hausen (Mulhouse). 

The city of Muhlhausen, in Alsace, is of very ancient 
origin, icr about five centuries it was, like most of the 
cities of Switzerland, a free city of the German empire; 
for one or two hundred years it had had a defensive alli- 
ance with Bale, then with Berne, Freiburg and Solothurn, 
finally (since 1515) it had been an ally of the Confederates, 
with seat and voice in the diets. J^w it happened that 
the Finninger family of this city had and lost a law-suit 
with other citizens respecting a piece of wood-land. In 
their anger, the Finningers appealed to the Austrian gov- 
ernment at Ensisheim, then to the Diet of the Confederates. 
And, as the Catholic Swiss were told that this was a good 
opportunity to bring Muhlhausen back to the old faith, 
they embraced the cause of the Finningers and threatened 
the city-council of Muhlhausen with the disruption of the 
ancient alliance. The city-council thereupon applied to 
the evangelical cantons, who decided in their favor. At 
once, the catholic cantons and Appenzell sent to Muhl- 
hausen the treaty of alliance with the seals torn off. The 
Finninger party made a disturbance at this, gained over 
the people, and deposed the city-council as having occa- 
sioned the rupture with the Confederates. The evange- 
lical cantons wished to mediate and settle the matter ami- 
cably, but were not listened to; and when they threatened 
to restore the old order of things by force, the citizens 
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anned, and obtained reinforoements of Austrian soldien. 
The reformed Confederates immediately sent troops^ nnder 
the lead of general d'Erlach ; six hundred BSlese in ad- 
vance. Heavy artillery thundered from the city walls. 
In the middle of the night, the Swiss assailed and forced 
the gate. There were combats and massacres in all the 
streets ; the citizens were conquered ; the foreim garrison 
was disarmed and sent away, and quiet restored by the de- 
capitation of the principal insurgents. But from that year 
(1587) Muhlhausen lost her alliance with the catholic Con- 
federates, and never again recovered the right of voting in 
the Diet. 

Shortly afterwards the canton of Appenzell was threat- 
ened with no less serious calamities. Here, evangelicals 
and catholics had hitherto lived with one another ; the 
evangelicals being more numerous in the Outer Bhodes, 
the catholics in the Inner and in the chief town AppenzelL 
Now, the capuchins came into the country, and secretly 
preached that the reformed must be brought back to the 
catholic church by force; the landammann Meggelin, a 
zealous partisan of the ancient faith, wished to make a be- 
ginning. He cited twenty-seven reformed youn^ men 
to answer before the assembly of the two councils, and 
caused the council-hall to be surrounded by catholic peas- 
ants. In case the twenty-seven would not submit, he waa 
to give a signal from the windows, the council wer^ to re- 
tire immediately, and the peasants to fall upon the young 
recusants. But he had not managed well. When the 
men would not submit, and he wad hastening to the win- 
dow, the lords of the council to the door, the seven and 
twenty produced the arms they had concealed under their 
cloaks, and so terrified the landammann that he shouted 
from the window: "Peace; disperse!" So the peasants 
dispersed, and the twenty-seven retired without injury. 
That day (14 May, 1587), was the beginning of many dis- 
turbances. 

From that time the parties harassed and persecuted each 
other bitterly. The reformed were oppressed in the Inner, 
the catholics in the Outer Bhodes. Prisoners were niade ; 
more than once the tocsin was sounded ; more than once 



anns were seized. Enlightened patriots, hoveTer, hap- 
pily prevented a civil war. Finally, when concord could 
not be reestablished in the councils, nor in the parishes or 
meetings of the communes, nor in the general assemblies, 
the intervention of the Confederates was invoked. But 
the Confederates, unhappily, were rather partisans than 
judges. The catholics supported the catholics, the re- 
formed supported the reformed. At last, the Appenzell- 
ers said: "This will not restore peace; the country must 
be divided and each division have its own fiEuth, its own 
magistrates, and its own tribunal." 

. This did in fact take place after tei;i years of troubles, 
and the act of division was signed on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1697. The land and rights, the banners and seals, 
even the arms in the arsenal, were divided between the 
Outer and Inner Rhodes. The evangelicals established 
themselves in the Outer Rhodes, and altogether numbered 
6822 persons; the catholics dwelt in the Inner Rhodes, 
and altogether numbered 2782 persons. But the two, al- 
though divided, as were Ob- and Nid-walden, remained one 
single canton, in the circle of the Confederates, as did Un- 
terwalden. ' 

This satisfied everybody, except landammann Tanner 
of the Inner Rhodes. He was an irreconcilable enemv of 
the evangelicals of the Outer Rhodes, and did not wish to 
be at ^ace with them ; he constantly excited fresh troubles 
and disorders, and hoped to persuade the catholic cantons 
to compel the Outer Rhodes to yield all their prerogatives 
to the six or seven catholics livmg there. Tanner did not 
succeed in this, and finally became so odious to his fellow- 
citizens on account of his actions and opinions, that he lost 
all his property, estates and dignities, begged his bread 
from place to place, and died miserably in a cow-house in 
Thurgau. 

♦ It was indeed fortunate for Switzerland that the kings 
and princes, busied with constant wars, could not interfere 
in the domestic troubles of the Swiss. Otherwise, her inde- 
pendence would probably have been endangered more than 
once. But Spain and Milan were at war with France and 
the German emperor with the Turks. Each desired aux* 
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Siaries from Üie Swiss. Bat the GoDfederatea, either be* 
cause they would not trust each other, or because one part 
preferred one prince and the other part another, held them- 
selves aloof. They frequehtly enaeavored, by friendly in- 
tervention, to reconcile the king of France and the king of 
Spain. Zurich besought the emperor, Lucerne besought 
the pope, to turn their hearts to thoughts of peace. These 
attempts bad small success. 

Thereat, and because Henry IV. of France was beloved 
for his virtues and valor by both catholics and protestants, 
and because he promised to pay to Switzerland 400,000 
OQTOWQs annually in settlement of outstanding debts, and, 
moreover, sent a million of ready monev by nis emoassa- 
dor, all hearts were turned to him. And they made a new 
lei^e with him in 1602. 

This displeased the Spaniards, as well as the pope and 
the duke of Savoy. All three hated the valiant king 
Henry IV. And the duke of Savoy thought this the 
best üme to get possession of the beautiful city of G-e- 
neva. So he secretly sent his general Brunaulieu and his 
Soldiers, with some Spaniards, to surprise the city in the 
midst of peace. In a dark night (between the 11th and 
12th of December, 1602), they advanced to the walls, ap- 
plied their scaling ladders, clambered up and thought 
themselves the winners. But a Genevese sentinel heard 
the noise and discharged his musket. The watchman drop- 
ped the port-cuUis; the citizens were awakened, ran to the 
walls in arms, with shouts of: " The enemy I the enemy!" 
killed those who had entered the city, and threw down the 
scaling ladders. The Savoyards retired with considerable 
loss. Thirteen of their nobles were made prisoners and 
executed the next day. 

Berne and Zurich immediately sent auxiliaries into the 
city, and compelled the duke to make a treaty of peace 
(Uth July, 1603), by which he agreed never more to sta- 
tion troops withm K)ur miles of Geneva, to build no fort- 
ress there, and never again to attack the city. Since that 
time the Genevese annually celebrate the night of the Esca- 
lade as a festival of joy and triumph. 

o 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

TKOUBLXS IN BUNKS. C0N6PIRACT AGAINST GENKVA. TBB BX.ACK 
DEATH. COMMSNCSMXNT OF CIVIL WAR Df GRIBONB. 

[A.D.ieoetoi«i8.3 

At the same time that the Genevese were suoeessfull j 
defending their youthful liberty against the attempts of 
the duke of Savoy, the people in Yalais fought their last 
bitter fight about religious matters. Here the reformed, 
were inferior in numbers; therefore they saccumbed. 
I They hi^ already been merely tolerated ror more tfa&n 
fifty years, in virtue of an agreement made in 1651, but at 
last were no longer allowea The bishop and council or- 
dered them to sell their property and to leave their ooun- 
a. In vain did the evangelical cantons intercede (1603^. 
e catholic cantons, Lucerne at their head, with mucn 
expenditure of money, but behind all the nuncio of the 
Boman court, insisted, on the other hand, that the re* 
formed and their clergy should be driven out And they 
were driven out and saw the land of their fathers no more. 

So the citizens of Bienne had a strife with their bishop. 
Bienne is an old city, pleasantJy situat^ on her lake* 
She had long been subject to the counts of Neuchätel with 
peculiar privileges ; later (in 1274), she had been trans- 
ferred to the bishop of Bale,* who, in order to gain her 
affection, had conferred o.n her the franchises of a free im- 

Serial city. With these franchises, the city soon becajoie 
ourishing ; her arms were victorious in many a feud, and 
the dwellers in the yalley of Erguel followed her banner. 
To protect her rights, she early (1279) entered into alli- 
ance and cobur^hership with Berne, then with Solothorn 
also (1382), and a century later Ü496) with Freiburg. 
She had a good understanding with all the Confederates, 
and was therefore honored as an allied city. At last 
(1554) she tried to purchase all the bishop's rights oyer 

* The territory subject to the bishop of BAle was entirely distinct from 
tlutt subject to the eity of BAle. 
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her citizens and over the district of Ergael, so that she 
might become the capital of a fine territory. Bat the pro- 
ject failed and occasioned many calamities and a qoairel 
between Bienne and the bishop of BSle. Fjinall j (1610) 
the dispute was settled by Confederate arbitrators : Bienne, 
continuing to render homage to the bishop as prince of the 
country, was to form no new alliance without his consent 
and that of the Confederates; the bishop, retaining his 
lights over the city, was compelled again to confirm the 
fiaachises of Bienne and to permit the troops of Brguel to 
BuiTch under the banner of the city, in war, as before. 

We should speak of many other disturbances and dis- 
edrds in those times ; of the conspiracy of two Frenchmen, 
Da Teneil and La Basside, who wished to surprise thef 
city of Geneva by treachery (1609) and deliver her to the 
duke of Savoy, but were oetrayed and executed ; of the 
troubles in Thurgau (1610) where drunken peasants at a 
wedding in Oachnang maltreated the signior Hector of 
Beroldingen, demolished his chapel, and stoned the bailiff's 
lieutenant, which occasioned so serious and wide-spread a 
dispute between the evangelical and catholic cantons, that 
the latter would no longer sit in Diet with the Zürichers, 
and boäi parties threatened war, until the successful inter- 
vention of the other C!onfederates. But greater and more 
terrible misfortunes claim our attention. 

The plague broke out in Switzerland. This horrid dis- 
ease was called the " black death." It came from distant 
countries to B&le (1610), where it killed nearly four thou- 
sand persons. On the next year, it penetrated deeper into 
the land : to Berne and Solothurn and Freiburg. In Zu- 
ridi, five thousand persons died ; nearly two thousand in 
the country of Olarus ; even more in Toggenburg and Ap- 
penzell. At Samen in Obwalden, two hundred and eighty 
bodies were buried in one grave^' 1^:1 Thargau the bfack 



death depopulated whole villa^,^iBLp$i,^he fiStdfi /remained 
nntilled, bwsause there were to haniö to/culti^tiBrnhem. 
When the dead were counted Im Thurgau;, tM numBe^#as 
88,584. Nearly one-fourth of.J;he ^g^opte^^^hjp buried, 
everywhere. \. ^^ ^J^ 

Tne hand of the black death reacnb4^as4li^^ tl^bigh 
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Talleys of Grisons. Bat other sooorges, the woik of man 

himseli^ then desolated those yalleya 

Since the king of Spain had l>ecome master of Milan 
and of LonJbardy, he had secretly tried to obtain also Val- 
telina, a country subject to Grisons, that he might border 
on Austria by Tyrol. For Austria was the best ally of 
Spain, and could send no aid to Milan except through the 
territory of Venice or Grisons. Therefore the governor 
of Milan, following his king's instructions, constantly inter- 
fered in the afiEdrs of Yalteliua, where many disputes ex- 
isted among the people, especially on matters of reli^on. 
For since Grisons (1552) had allowed to the Valteliners 
the free exercise of the evangelical worship, the inhabit- 
ants of many communes had adopted it, and there was 
enmity against them on the part of the catholics. 

The king of France, bemg inimical to Austria and 
Spain, warned the Grisons of the designs of Spain. The 
republic of Venice, which feared the union of the Austrian 
and Spanish forces, did the same. Yenice, as well as 
France and Spain, sent embassadors to Grisons, to gain 
the chie& and principal men bv promises and presents. 
This gratified the lords ; some of them were interested for 
France, others for Spain, few for their own country. At 
the head of the Spanish party was Budolf Planta; at the 
head of the French, Hercules of Salis. The former, in the 
beginning, had the power and most of the catholic coax- 
munes on his side. The Spanish governor of Milan built 
a fortress on a hill by the lake of Gomo, and called it Fa- 
entes, from his own name (1601). Thence he looked far 
into the valleys of Chiavemra and Yaltelina ; he thus held 
in his hand the key of the principal Grison pass.* 

This terrified the Grison people and occasioned much 
excitement Each party blamed the other. The com- 
munes raised their banners and established a criminal court 
at Goire, to try the traitors. As happens in popular dis- 
turbances, the innocent and guilty were imprisoned, ban- 
ished and stripped of their property; George Beeli, the 

* The pass of the Splngenberg. The road over the Bernardiii, the 
other important pass from me Orison territory into Italy, was Gonstnii0ted 
more recently. 
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Austrian bailiff at Gastek, and Caspar Baaelga, fonnerly 
captaia for the prince-bishop at Forstenbeig, were be- 
headed on the common place of execution in the citjr of 
Coire (1607). They had served the Spailiards more duth- 
fallj than their fatherland. The Confederacy asked in 
vain for their lives. Beeli acknowledged his guilt on the 
scaffold and said : " The dtizen of a me country ceases to 
be a freeman, when he attaches much value to the £ivor 
of foreign princes I" * 

A new criminal court at Ilanz shortly afterwards miti- 
gated many of the sentences. But wrtj hate was not 
mitigated. Spanish and French gold fomented it One 
recruited in favor of Venice and France, another in &vor ^ 
of Milan. Each wished for vengeance for foreign pensions 
and presents, and to become great New tribunals were 
assembled, new injustices committed, new enmities excited ; 
at last the Spanish, as well as the Yenetian, alliance was 
rejected. Finally, communes stood against communeS| 
brothers against brothers. In the valley of Engadine, the 
divided people marched with arms into the field ; at the 
bead of the Spanish party was AuRustin Travels, Budolf 
Planta's brother-in-law; at the headof the Yenetian party, 
Anthony Travers, Augustin's brother. Some men were 
already killed on both. sides by cannon shot, when the 
wives and^sisters rushed wailing between their brothers 
and husbands, and pacified the raging combatants. 

But the flame thus quenched by the love of tender 
women was soon rekindled hj the &naticism of hard- 
hearted priests. At Bergun, m a wild mountain-valley 
among glaciers, the evangelical clergy of the country as- 
sembled for church business (1618). Some of them said 
that the governor of Milan had sent large sums into the 
hmd to procure the acceptance of the Spanish treaty, and 
that, if he did not succeed, he meant to excite a rebellion 
inYaltelina, that he might overwhelm all the evangelicals 
ia one fearful pool of blood. 

When this was reported through the country, the fright- 
ened people rose; first in Engadine, whence Budolf 
Planta was compelled to flee into Tyrol. A reformed 
pastor, George Jenatsch, marched against \nm with an 
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armed force fix)m Samaden. A criminal court was assem- 
bled at Thusis, and conducted with great cruelty by re- 
formed pastors. Rudolf Planta was there declared an 
outlaw, as was his brother Pompey. There Jofin Flugi, 
bishop of Coire, who had fled, was sentenced to lose prop- 
erty and life ; Augustin Travers was banished in perpetuity ; 
many others were proscribed and punished ; most severely 
Nicholas Rusca, arch-priest of Badano and Yaltelina, and 
John Baptist Prevost, sumamed Zambra, landammann of 
Pregall. Rusca, a pious catholic priest, although on the 
rack he steadfastly asserted his innocence of any Spanish 
conspiracy, died m prison, poisoned, as was said. His 
body was buried by the executioner. And the landam- 
mann Zambra, an infirm old man of seventy-four, was be- 
headed with the sword, because he acknowledged, under 
torture, that he had received pay and presents from Spain 
as well as from France. 

The blood of Zambra and Rusca cried to Heaven. Now * 
eame days of terror and lamentation over Rhetia. Woe 
to the people who pretend to execute justice with arms in 
their hands I 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TSERIBLX DB8TRU0TION OF FLURS. MASSAORX DT VALTXLIKA. 
CIVIL WAR AMONG THE GRISONS. 

[A.D. 1618 to 1821.] 

Natubal calamities preceded those which the passions 
of men soon occasioned. 

In the valley of Ohiavenna, which Grisons governed by 
bailiff, as she did Yaltelina and Bormio, at the foot of the 
mountain of Conto, lav the rich town of Plurs, with many 
churches, palaces andf pleasure-gardens, like a beautiful 
city. Many trades were there pursued, and, amonff other 
things,. more than twentv thousand pounds of silk were 
manufactured there yearly. 

But it happened that, on the 4th of September, 1618, 
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after many days of heavy rain, a portion of the soil of 
moont Conto aid and oovered several vineyards. The 
shepherds hastened to Plnrs to warn the inhabitants, and 
said: <<The mountain has shown large cracks for many 
years; the cows often run from it with loud lowings. 
Others came and said : " In the neighboring villages, the 
bees have deserted their hives in swarms, and have fallen 
dead fix>m the air to the ground." The people of Pluis 
did not regard these wamincs. 

Suddenly, at nightfall, the earth resounded dismally 
and to a great distance. Then ensued the silence of death. 
The bed of the Maira was dry for two hours. When the 
morainff came, the sky was seen to be wonderfully ob- 
scured by dust and vapor. The rich town of Plnrs and 
the village of Cilano were buried beneath the Mien sum- 
mit <^ mount Conto. Heaps of rocks are piled hundreds 
of feet above the dwellings, and form a vast tomb, in 
which lie the bodies of twentv-five hundred victims. 

This filled neighboring Yaltelina with horror. But men 
quickly forgot the misfortunes of their fellows; sedition 
and the desire to avenge the death of pious priest Busca, 
Boon displaced all their feelinga The whole of the Grison 
mntiy, likewise, shuddered at the destruction of Plurs. 
But party-hate forgot it as quickly. Here, the relatives 
of the unfortunates condemned by the tribunal of Thusis, 
cried for vengeance against the injustice of the French 
P^; there, the catholic communes loudly accused the 
Informed with wishing to extirpate the ancient fidth from 
uie mountains of their fatherland ; the banished called for 
^^^sistance to the Confederates, to the house of Austria and 
^ the Spaniards in Milan. 

Many of the Grey league, especially the Lugnetzers, 
once more raised their banners and marched upon Coire, 
^obtain justice; the Engadiners, Brettigauers and others 
of the French party, stood in arms against them. When 
ui^y came hand to hand, and some had been slain, the 
people of the other high-jurisdictions forciblv intervened 
^d instituted at Coire an impartial tribunal (June, 1619), 
^hich mitigated the severe sentences of Thusis. and re- 
^^^ the banished of Planta's party. ^ 
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This moderation again embittered the people of Enga- 
dine, Munsterthal and Davos. They marched once more 
with their banners to Coire, and declared the sentences of 
the c<v}rt void. In vain did Thomas of Schauenstein, 
baron of Haldestein, go amicably to their camp, exhort 
them to abstain from violence, and propose: "That, to 
pacify the country, the chie& of both the Planta and of 
the Salis parties should be excluded from all offices for 
twenty or thirty years." This pleased no one. The armed 
men decided rather to expel from the country the embas- 
sadors of foreign powers, as the authors of all the troubles. 
They drove away the judges at Coire, as well as their troops 
entrenched near Beichenau, and established a new criminal 
court at Davos. The sentences of Ooire were not only 
confirmed, but even aggravated, and the recently-returnOT. 
exiles were again banished. Here, as at Thusis, it was 
the refoAned ecclesiastics who principally instigated this 
pernicious severity. . 

Thereat the banished brothers, Budolf and Pompey 
Planta, went to the archduke of Austria to invite an armed 
invasion of their country. They enlisted unemployed 
soldiers in Etschland ; and their brother-in-law, Jacob Ko- 
bustelli, stirred up the Yalteliners, and got under his ban- 
ners many vagabonds from the Milanese. 

In the night of 19th July, 1620, Jacob Robustelli, with 
his bloodthirsty hordes, descended into the valley of Yal- 
telina. There the conspiracy for the murderous destmo- 
tion of all the reformed in the country was ripe. The 
village of Tirano, chief plaöe of the valley, was silently 
surrounded. Four musket-shots gave the signal. The 
massacre began. The tocsins howled. From village to 
village, the reformed were beaten down, strangled, shot, 
stoned to death, and their bodies thrown into the wavjas of 
the Adda. Neither women, nor infants, nor old men were 
spared. Some had their noses, their ears, their cheeks cut 
away ; the bowels of some were torn out ; gunpowder was 
forced into the throats of others and fired. A butcher 
boasted that he had killed eighteen persons. The head 
of the reformed pastor of Tirano was stuck on a pike and 
placed in his pulpit. No sacred thing remained unpn^emed. 
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After several dajB of massacre, Jacob Bobustelli aasamed 
the chief command in Yaltelina ; Bormio united with him; 
Chiavenna, alone, remained faithful to the Gnsons. But 
the latter, divided among themselves, were still more so 
after these doings. The catholic communes of the Grey 
league, persuaded by their priests and the heads of the 
Spanish party, refused to send troops against the insur- 
gents in Yaltelina. On the other hand, from several high- 
jurisdictions of the leagues of God's-house and the Ten 
Jurisdictions, nearly two thousand men passed the moun- 
tains under command of Ulysses Salis, aercules' son, and 
John Guler. While these were advancing, the Plantas 
led Austrian troops, under General Baldiron, from Tyrol 
into the Grison district of Munsterthal, and threatened to 
keep possession until the exiles were recalled ; and over 
Chiavenna came Milanese soldiers in aid of the Valte- 
liners. The Grison troops, already in possession of half 
of Yaltelina, were compelled to retire before superior 
forces and await the assistance of the Confederates, which 
had been called for. 

But as the Grisons, so were the Swiss divided. When 
B^ne sent general Nicholas of Mullinen with two thousand 
men towarcb Bhetia, the catholic cantons closed the way 
against him, near Mellingen in Aargau. By a circuit, he 
reached Zurich, where colonel Jacob Steiner joined him 
with a thousand men. When they wished to cross the 
Match, the Schwyzers rose in a body against them. Bv 
another circuit they reached Grisons. Thence, united with 
the Orison troops, they marched upon Bormio and arrived 
victorious at Tirano; but the catholic banners of the Grey 
league would not go with them. Before Tirano they haid 
a bloody fight with the Spanish troops and the Valteliner 
insurgents yL 1th Sept, 1620). There the valiant Nicholas 
(^ Mullinen died the death of a hero, and all the Bernese 
officers, excepting one, fell with him under the walls of 
Tirano. Fluri Sprecher, one of the Grison colonels, also 
fell, as did many others. But Tirano remained uncon- 
quered. And as the powder, lead and matches of the 
army began to £Bdl, it marched back over the mountains 
into Grisons. 
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Here Pompey Planta had in the mean while poJb m 
movement the Grey league, for the protection of which 
fifteen hundred men had come &om the catholic Qaxitt>oB 
under lead of colonel John Conrad Beroldingen of Uri, and 
encamped near Beichenau, two leagues from Coire. They 
talked of making the Grey league a fourteenth canton ot 
the Confederacy, of giving Yaltelina to it alone and sep»- 
rating it from the rest of Grisons. Such a rupture of ^old 
friendly relations greatly disturbed all well-meaning p^o^ 
pie. They unitedly demanded a reconciliation, obtam^ 
the recall of the foreign embassadors who had been ecx- 
pelled, and even submission to the Confederates. But the 
French embassador, when he came again into the country, 
renewed his former intrigues and made a party for France. 
The Spanish governor of Milan, on his side, sent emissa- 
ries with gold, to stir up the great lords and the communes 
against France. The papal nuncio, also, excited the cath- 
olic communes against the evangelical. The deputies of 
the Confederates, instead of restoring peace, quarrelled 
bitterly among themselves, so that they returned home 
without settling any thing. The Bernese anny followed 
them. 

Thereat discord and hatred increased in. the land. 
George Jenatsch, formerly a reformed pastor, now a man 
of war, with some soldiers, surprised rompey Planta in 
the castle of Bietberg and slew nim^ Then he assembled 
the banners of Engadine, Ber^un and Munsterthal, with 
them vanquished the troops or the catholic cantons in the 
. Grey league, and after a seven hours' fight, drove them 
over the mountains back into TJri (llflx April, 1621). 
With defeated Conrad Beroldingen fled also tne abbot of 
Disentis, Sebastian of Castelbeig, conscience-stricken on 
account of the Yaltelina massacre. The Grey league, sur- 
prised and overpowered, was compelled to give up its alii-, 
ance with. Milan. 

Fresh negotiations were opened with Spain and Austria 
for the restitution of Yaltelina. But neither Spain nor 
Austria was in earnest. They wished to hold Yaltelina, 
Chiavenna and Bormio, and even Lower Engadine in ad- 
dition, that they might always* in friture have aa open 
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eOToananieation between Tyrol and Milan, for mutual help 
against the French. At last the people of several com- 
mones, wearied by these lengthened negotiations, seized 
their arms in wild disorder, and marched a^inst Bormio 
and Valteliha, to subdue the country by their own power. 
Th^ did not succeed, and, beaten by the Spaniards, re- 
tarned borne again with loss and shame. 

This ill-advised expedition of the people, undertaken 
while iheir deputies were still negotiating with the arch- 
duke of Austna, greatly excited the anger of this prince. 
''Since you wish for war, you shall have warl" said he, 
aad ordered his troops to mardi against Griaons. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CmSOire ABM BROVOHT TTBDUl TBI AVWBSOXS TOOL 

[A.D.ieiitoii8a3 

Os an autumn-day (1621) powerful forces penetrated 
fiom all sides into the land of the Grisons. Over the 
mountains and through the valley» of Tyrol came many 
thoQsands of Austrians, whom Budolf Planta guided into 
his own fiitherland. The imperial general Baldiron put 
to the sword all who opposed him ; slaying and burning, 
he subjugated the whole league of the Ten jurisdictions, 
disarmed the people, and compelled them, surrounded bj 
his troops, to swear fealty to the house of Austria on their 
knees. With more than seven thousand Spaniards and 
foreigners, the duke of Feria came over from Italy, drove 
out the yaliant garrison at Chiavenna, and took possession 
of the countrv. When, the soldiers of Zurich, who were 
posted near Maienfeld, saw this overpowering force, they 
went home. 

Then general Baldiron practised unprecedented cruelties 
in the league of the Ten jurisdictions. He was called the 
new Holofemes. No life or property remained safe fix>m 
his poldiers. The peasants were treated like catüe. An 
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imperial ensign rode up a mountain on the back of a re- 
spectable countryman, whom a soldier drove from behind. 
" This is the way to tame these wild peasants !" said tHe 
ensign. Many capuchins came with the troops, and tried 
to make the people catholics. The reformed clergy were 
ejected by the soldiers. Seventy-five churches were soon 
without pastors. The bishop of Coire was greatly pleased 
thereat 

Then said the valiant people in Brettigau, when the 
soldiers tried to force them to attend the worship of the 
capuchins: "This is too much! K we must lose our 
countrv and our liberty, let us at least save our souls I" 
And they fled into the woods, which became their arsenals. 
There they cut clubs, into which thev drove large naus ; 
of their knives they made daggers, of their scythes spears. 
Then, on Palm Sunday (1622) they rushed forth with loud 
shoute, surprised the garrison ana camp of the Austrians, 
and slew about four hundred men, took manv prisoners, 
and drove the rest out of the land. They marched in force 
to the city of Maienfeld and besie^d the Austrians who 
had takenTefdge there. They also besieged Baldiron with 
his Spaniards and Austrians in Coire. At the success of 
the valiant Brettigauers, all the Orisons of the Ten juris 
dictions boldly rose, with warlike Budolf of Salis, landam- 
mann Peter Guler of Davos, and Thuring Enderli ci 
Maienfeld at their head. To tiiem hastened the friends of 
liberty from the rest of Orisons and from Switzerland, 
especially the valiant Appenzellers. Other Swiss sent 
money. Baldiron retired!^ with shame. The Ghisons said 
to the Diet of the Confederates: ''Stand by us, when the 
enemv returns I" But the Confederates, as usual, quar- 
relled among themselves and sent no help. 

Cruel Baldiron did in feet return with fresh forces (July, 
1622). He led ten thousand soldiers over the mountains. 
Old men, women and children were massacared by the fun* 
ous enemy. There was fighting in the valleys, there was 
fighting above the clouds on the highest Alps. But the 
overpowering forces of the enemy conc^uered. The last 
combat took place (6 Sept) in Brettigau itself. nearBasch- 
nals, on Aquasana plain. Here, when after a bloody fight» 
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the IMe troop of Griaons was broken and yielded; tliirt|r 
men of Brettigau stood finn ; unwilling to survive their 
country's precious liberty, they devoted themselves to a 
glorious death. They raised tneir clubs, with bowed heads 
they rushed impetuously into the ranks of the Austrians, 
fought terribly in the thick crowd and fell, man after man, 
like heroes, surrounded by the bodies of numerous ene- 
mies. The banners of the city of Coire and of the Grey 
league arrived too late to help. When from a distance 
they saw the flames of so many villages and that all was 
lost^ they sadly turned away. 

Woe to the conquered I Now they suffered the greatest 
misery. Now were they pillaged, robbed and murdered. 
The soldiers put trembling old men to the swoitl, outraged 
the women, and when there was nothing more to plunaer, 
carried off and sold even the bells of the churches. Manv 
hundred unfortunates wandered away; many hundreds 
died of starvation and of the Hungarian plague. This was 
a &tal pain in the head. ^ 

The God's-house and Grey leagues sent supplicating 
inessensers to the plenipotentiary of the Archduke of Aus- 
tria, at Lindau (Sept). The Confederates also, moved by 
compassion, interceded. But the Archduke obstinately 
persisted in his determination : The Ten-jurisdictions must 
oe subject to his ducal house, and the two other Leagues 
niust always allow a passage to the Austrians and Spaniards. 
The catholic Confederates, well pleased in their hearts, 
aggravated by their reproaches the misfortunes of the Gri- 
BouB and said: *\We nave often warned you." But the 
bui^master of Zurich, John Henry Holzhalb, said : " Dear 
&lUes, place no reliance on any helpfrom us at present. 
We have too much to do at home. We see that you must 
iiadergo a great deal. Our Lord God will send you better 
help in time. For the present, do your best to save your 
country fifom utter destruction." 

When the Grisons saw that they were deserted bv the 
Confederates, they resigned themselves to drink the bitter 
cap. Eight jurisdictions and Lower Engadine were sepa- 
rated from the Bhetian league and became completely sub- 
ject to Austria. There was great suffering. The disorders 
8 ^ 
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of tiie Boldierj, the yiolenoe of the Anstrkm offiom, the 
encroachments of the bishop of Goire were unrestrained« 

Then God touched the heart of the king of France. He 
made a treaty (1628) with the pope, with Venice and Sa- 
voy. He could not allow the Austrians always to have a 
free passage over the Grison Alps, and thus to become all- 
powerful in Italy. When the emperor at Vienna and the 
king of Spain heard of the preparations of France, they at 
once accepted the proposition of the pope that he should 
provisoriiy occupy and hold Valtelina, .Chiavenim and 
&ormio, untü the setüement of matters between the king». 
And this was done. 

But the king of France, not pleased with this, sent his 
troops through Switzerland to Grisons (1624). Berne and 
Zunch gaive nim passage. All the exiled Grisons fermed 
the vanguajd of the army. The hero Budolf of Salis 
led them, with valiant colonel George Jenatsch and many 
others. Zurich also sent troops under colonel Caspar 
Schmied ; as did Berne, under brave Nicholas of Diesbach. 
The bands of Valais came likewise. When all these drew 
near, the whole of Grisons rose joyfully in arms. The 
garrisons of Austria and their cruel officers were driven 
from the Ten-jurisdictions by the united forces (1625) ; 
Ghiavenna, Bormio and Valtelina were reconquered. 

As soon as the league of the Ten-jurisdictions was reuni- 
ted to the others, the Rhetians expected that their French 
auxiliaries would restore to them all their subject coun- 
tries. But the French general the count of Ooeuvres said : 
" Not so 1 Valtelina, Ghiavenna and Bormio shall pay to 
you an annual tribute of 25,000 crowns ; but, in return, 
these countries shall choose their own magistrates; you 
shall not send to them either governors or garrisons." 

The Grisons were aggrieved at this, and still more so 
when the kings of France and Spain made a peace at 
> Monzona in Arragon (5 March, 1626) .and solemnly con- 
firmed nearlv all that the count of Ooeuvres had said 
The treaty of Monzona was executed in full. The foreign 
troops left Grisons, and, for security, the pope's soldiers 
occupied Valtelina (1627). The emperor in Germany hacv- 
ing a good understanding with Spain, was quiet for the time. 
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However, as acxm as Spain and Franoe hnke Am 
peace, and began a fresh war in Italj^y the emperor 
marched a force of forty thousand men into the Grison 
country, so suddenly that no resistance was possible 
(1629). A part of the troops went to help the Spaniards 
in Lcmibacdy ; the rest subjected the Orisons in their own 
country. The Ten-Jurisdictions again became subject to 
Austria; Lower Engadine the same. The emperor's sword 
was law to the whole of Grisons. 

Sxjudi was the misery of the people at this time, that all 
hope of better days was lost The passages ana canton- 
ments of foreign troopjs increased from day to day ; bams 
and stables were emptied. The peasants had to build for* 
tificationB for the soldiers. Pestilential diseases ^read. so 
tbit nearly twelve thousand men died therQo£ Then 
eame the bishop of Coire and added to their misery by 
ocRnpelling all who had formerly been subject and tribu- 
tary to his bishopric, again to become subject and tribu- 
tary, in perpetuity. There was no justice, no mercy. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Xme GRISONS RXCOYXB THSm libxrtt. 
[A.D. 1880 tol«40.] 

But so long as a people do not lose their desire for 
fp^dom, and faith in themselves, nothing is irretrievably 
lo^ Then Ood always sends a day of salvatioor Sach 
was the experience of the men in the Grison country. 

When all were bowed under misery and oppression, the 
emperor made peace with die French at Gherasco in Italy 
(June, 1680), and agreed to withdraw his g;arrisons from 
the Grison vallejs. The emperof, at this time, was sore 
pressed by war m Germany, and the great Swedish kius, 
Gustavus Adolphus, had crossed the sea against him with 
his army. 

As aoon as the Austrians h& the Leagues, and their 
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fortresaes had been blown up, all the people joyfully re- 
newed their oath to the ancient compact for lilierty, aad 
stationed six thousand men under arms to defend the 
frontiers of their &therland. And as, at the same tinie, 
there came to Ooire the renowned warrior, duke Henry 
of Rohan, embairaador from the king of France to the 
Confederates and Orisons, they made him their general 
(1631), and gave him great power. He was a wise and 
loyal as well as a valiant lord, who loved the free Grisons. 
He fortified «dl the defiles towards Germany and Tyrol, 
brought a reinforcement of French troops into the country 
(1682), and put every thing on the best footing. While 
his king was at peace with the emperor, he could not, as 
the Grisons wished, enter ValteUna with an armed force. 
Thus pas^ nearly three years. 

When France finally joined Sweden against the em- 
peror, and a fresh war oroke out, the French king notified 
the duke of Bohan that he need no longer delay to gratify 
the wishes of the Orisons. Eohan secretly opened nego- 
tiations with the evangelical cantons, Berne, Bale and 
Zurich. Having an imderstanding with them, he brought 
a strong force through their territories, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the catholic cantons, and from Grisons marched 
over the Alps into Valtelina (1635). The whole ofnhe 
Grison country resounded with arms. Six thousand val- 
iant men marched with the French to the conquest of the 
subject territory. Colonels George Jenatsch, Florin and 
Peter Guler raised three fresh troops in the pay of France. 

Then bloody and terrible battles were fi)ught with the 
Austrians and Spaniards in the valleys of Ohiavenna, in 
savage Freel thai, near Morbegno in valtelma, and near 
Mazzo in Bormio. Everywhere Rohan and the bold 
warrior Jenatsch were in advance, everywhere victorious. 

After the conquest was completed, the Grisons hoped, 
from one day to another, to ree'nter into possession of the 
territory fonnerly subject to them. But the king of 
France still made difficulties, and wished everv thing to 
remain as arranged at the peace of Monzona. The Grisons 
were very indignant at this. But France was too power- 
£al for them, and they were compelled to be silent. Many 
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and finiitless negotialaons took place; the people were 
harassed by the cantonment of irench aoldien, £ut could 
do nothing. Almost all that Bohan hadpiomiBed le- 
mained unfulfilled, but not by. his &ult He was power- 
less against the orders of his kin^, who had sent LanieTi 
as his envoy, to Coire. Now Lamer was a haughty, iras- 
cible man. When most of the Grison troops in toe pay 
of France threatened to quit the king's service because 
they were not pimctuallj paid, Lanier cried out ai^prilv : 
"I will plant my spear m Coire, and set my foot on the 
necks of the mutinous leaders I" 

Then the Grisons came together uxd said: " Austria has 
oppressed us ; France has deceived ua Let us trust no 
foreign power." 

And, on the 6th of February, 1687, thirty-one of the 
principal men of the whole republic met at the house of 
burgomaster George Meier in Coire, and swore to risk life 
and property in order to &ee their fatherland &om the 
foreign yoke. Then they went into all the valleys and 
made the necessary preparations with the greatest una- 
nimity. 

Colonel Jenatscb was to negotiate with Austria at 
Lmspruch, for the reestablishment of the ancient friendly 
relations, but at the same time to keep the duke of Bohan 

2uiet and unsuspicious by manifestations of great friend- 
up. The Grisons armed. There were then but few 
Frencb troops in the land. The Züricher colonel, Caspar 
Schmied, was still, however, stationed near Luziensteig. 
But the Grisons had already sent to Zurich, so that he re- 
ceived orders, at least not to oppose them. 

The duke of Bohan noticea the agitation and secret 
arming. He strengthened his garrison in the Bhine-fort- 
ress on the Landquart (near Pfeffers). Then came Jen- 
atscb and successfully combatted his suspicions. Suddenlv 
the whole people rose in the mountains. Jenatsch witn 
six battalions of his countrymen surrounded the French 
in the Bhine-fortress. By agreement with Grisons, a 
German force appeared in a threatening attitude near Lin- 
dau ; a Spanish on the lake of Comp. Bohan, surprised 
on bH sides, was obliged to consent to withdraw his troops 
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«t once from G-risons and Yaltelina. He also answered 
for nuurshal Lecques and all the French, who were five 
thousand strong. So thev went oyer the Ehine, out of 
the Grison territory. Duke Bohan took a friendly leave 
of the chiefs of the republic (May, 1637), as did marshal 
Lecques. When the latter, however, on his departure, 
saw colonel Jenatsch, growing pale with anger, he aimed 
a pistol at him and cried : " Thus I take my leave of a 
traitor 1" But the pistol missed fire. 

Jenatsch did not lose his life till two years afterwards, 
when he was enjoying himself with other colonels and 
officers at an entprtainment in Coire. About midnight 
(January 14, 1639) Eudolf Planta, Pompey's son, with 
other conspirators, entered the ball-room. A bullet passed 
through the coloneFs cheek ; he defended himself with a 
candlestick. Six blows of a hatchet deprived him of life. 
His body was interred in the cathedral with military 
honors. This was the end of a man who loved and saved 
his country, but was not ashamed to employ therefor the 
most dishonorable means. Budolf Planta, his murderer, 
died a violent death a year afterwards, during a popular 
tumult in Engadine. 

After the orisons were by these means freed from for- 
eign power and again masters of their subject territory, 
they sent envoys to the kings of Spain and France to re- 
quest that they might hold their conquests in peace. At 
MUan (September 3, 1639) a perpetual peace was nego- 
tiated and concluded between the Spaniards and Grisons, 
and the Grison sovereignty in Bormio, Yaltelina and 
Chiavenna was completely acknowledged, but on condi- 
tion that the catholic church should remain alone domi- 
nant in these bailiwicks. Such was also the wish of the 
catholic communes in Grisons. 

Friendly relations were reestablished with the ducal 
house of Austria by the renewal of the ancient treaties 
(at Feldkirch, August 9, 1641). Austria was overbur- 
aened with war in Germany, and was glad to retain her 
former rights in Engadine and the Ten-jurisdictions. But, 
before ten years had elapsed, the communes of this League 
nurohased all the rights of the duke over them at a ^preat 
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price. So did the communes of Lower Engadine. ThxiB^ 
mm this time, Austria retained^ nothing bat a few aig- 
moral rights at Rhezuns and Tarasp. 

By these means the league of the Ten-jurisdictions be- 
eame free and independent, like the two others in the 
Bh^lian highlands. Davos remained, as formerly, the 
diief place of the League, although the other high-juiisdio- 
tions, incited by colonel Peter Guler and other leaders, 
made so violent an opposition to this that Zurich, Berne, 
and Ghlarus had to interfi»^ to prevent misfortune. By 
tte deciaion of the recorder of Zurich, John Henry Was- 
ser (January 11, 1644), Davos retained most of her ancient 
honors: the assembling of the diet, the guardianship of 
the banner and archives of the League, and the right to 
name die banneret, subject to the League's approvid. 



" CHAPTER XLL 

OF THX TBOUBLSS ASfOKO THE OOHFEDXRATBS DüKIHO THS THXSTT 
TXABS' RXLIOIOÜS WAB IK GKBMAHT, AND HOW BWITSBftLAin>'s 

vnmBSMmmsoR or the gsrman bmpirb was bstabushbd. 

[A.D.l<18tol648.] 

Ths negotiations and warlike movements about the 
Orison territory had occasioned much anxiety in the cities 
and communes of Switzerland, much talk in diets and 
councils, much expense for embassies and armaments, but 
no Confederate acnievement by which the freedom and 
independence of the Bhetian highlands or the ancient 
glory of Switzerland were upheld. This resulted from the 
&ct that the Confederate cantons lived in no less discord 
among themselves than did the G-risons. When the re- 
formed cantons wished to aid, the catholics opposed. 
When the catholics wished to do anything, the reformed 
withstood them. ThTse held with Spain and Austriar 
these with France and Venice. One party received mone 
bom tit» former, the other from the latter, and each m^ 
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treaties and fonushed troops to the foreign power which it 
&vored. This made a few lords in the kad rich, many 
families poor and destitute. 

In the common bailiwicks, where the catholic and Te* 
formed cantons shared the government, thej quarrelled as 
before. Although, according to agreement, both religiooa 
parties had equal rights in the baihwicks, the catholic were 
harassed by the reformed baili£^ the reformed by the 
catholic Li Thurgau and Bheinthal, the sovereign can- 
tons disputed: as to whether the majority of votes i^oaldr 
decide in religious as well as in civil matters. The eccle- 
siastical lords, as usual, took part in the quarrel to embit* 
ter it. The bishop of Bale, sustained by the emperor, aa 
long as the latter was victorious in the German war, re- 
quired Muhlhausen and Bale to restore to his see the prop- 
erty which it had lost long before. The abbot of St. Gia- 
len claimed in Thurgau and Bheinthal more rights than 
justly belonged to him ; the abbot of Einsiedeln attempted 
to make the foresters of Schwyz tributary to him ; the ab- 
bot of Fischingen wished to build a catholic altar in the 
reformed church at Lastor£ These ecclesiastical lords 
always found supportei» as well as opponents. And^ more 
than once, Swiss stood ready to draw the fratricidal sward 
against Swiss^ in civil war. The fear of foreign powers 
idone restrained them. 

At this period a long and terrible war desolated Cter- 
many. It began, between catholics and protestants, in 
Bohemia (1618), then spread over Germany, and, finally, 
drew Sweden and Italy, Spain, Hungary and France, into 
one common misfortune. It was begun for religious mat- 
ten^ it was continued for the acquisition of crowns and 
lands. Therefore, sometimes the Yenetians and French, 
sometimes the Spaniards and Austrii^is, earnestly endeav- 
ored to secure the assistance of the Confederates, or a pas- 
sage across the Grison mountains. 

The armies of the contending powers, as they followed 
each other on German soil from battle-field to battle-field, 
often approached close to the frontiers of the Confederates. 
Bat the latter, conscious of their division and weakness, 
"viahed not to see the foreign sword in their valleys^ add- 
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iag to tiie «alamitiea they alreadj endured Therelbre 
they. prudently msdatained their nentrality in aU fineign 
warfare and the inviolability of the SwiflS soil. Bnt bd 
great was the coDtinued discord among themselves that 
they often hindered the legitimate defence of Äehr terri- 
tory isind of their allies. 

Tlma, for instance, when Mnhlhaosen was in danger 
from the passage of Swedish and imperial troops, Znnch 
and Berne sent soldiers to protect her (1682). ^nt when 
the Bernese wished to cross by the defile of Solothnm, the 
gnard barred the passage and sonnded the tocsin. The 
baili&, Philip Boll of Bechbnrg and Ursns Bmnner of 
Falkenstein, with_ captain Sari, surrounded the Bernese 
soldiers, shot, sabred and killed several, and disarmed aUL 
Solothum was obliged to suffer severely for this outrage : 
some of the perpetrators were punished by death, some by 
banishment ; but hatred and distrust were not app^used. 

On another occasion, when the Swedish general Horn 
(1633), to surprise the Austrian city of Constance, had 
passed with his force through the Züricher citv of Stein in 
Hegau, the catholic Confederates accused the reformed 
with favoring the Swedes to the prejudice of the emperor, 
llri, Schwyz, Unterwalden and Zug, claiming an equal 
« right on the emperor's side, sent three thousand men to- 
wards the lake of Constance. But Zurich armed at once 
and threatened to join the Swedes, if the catholic Confede* 
rates made common cause with the Austrians against 
them. Peace was preserved, but not without difficult arbi- 
tration. 

As the Swedes had done at Stein, so, shortly afterwards^ 
near Schaff hausen, did the imperialists violate the soil of 
Switzerland. Too late, feebly and without union, the peo- 
ple of Schaff hausen seized their arms, and some troops of 
Zürichers came into Thurgau to support them. The vil- 
lages of Bargen, Altdorf, Beggingen, Barzheim and Schleit- 
heim were partly pillaged, partly burnt by the soldiery. 
The vigorous peasants fought bravely against the foreign 
plunderers and killed many, while the frightened govern- 
ment of Schi^hausen exchanged polite notes with the im 
perial general 
8* 
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Austrian soldiera and camp-followers mom ihaaat oooe 

pillaged the territory of the city of Bale, and laughed at 
the weak half-measures of the Confederates. As thea% 
could not cause their own territory to be req)ected, still 
less could they defend the territory of their allies from en* 
croachment They entirely abandoned Bothweil, aa ixn- 
perial city in Suabia, their ally, because she had received . 
an Austrian garrison against the Swedes. And when th^ 
guaranteed neutrality of the free county of Upper Bar* 
gundy, as well as her hereditary union with Austria, was 
disregarded, sometimes by the French, sometimes by the 
Swedes, the Confederates opposed the enemy's arms, not 
with the sword, but with suppliant envoys and letters^ it 
was the same when duke Bernard of Weimar encamped 
with the Swedes in the bishopric of Bale (1688). He re- 
jiiiätied as long as he pleased, in spite of all remonstrances, 
and impoverished the already poor people. 

it v\ us indeed often said in the Diets that an army ought 
to be stationed on the frontiers to maintain the sacred 
rights of the Swiss soil, and to defend the honor of the 
fatherland, not with paper, but with arms. But central 
Switzerland said : '* The frontier cantons may protect 
themselves." And others said:. "The expenses of aa 
army are too great." Each expected sacrinces from his , 
Confederates, but no one was willing to make sacrifices 
himself. The old, magnanimous, Swiss, manly heart beat 
no longer. The envoys of foreign powers also interfered, 
as usual, either to command as masters, or to make parties^ 
Even in the most just or the most trivial matters, the Con- 
federates had not always courage enough to resist the over- 
bearing spirit of the foreign embassadors. In 1642, when 
the French embassador was passing through Mellinsen, a 
little city on the Beuss, and the people of his train nad a 
quarrel with the burghers about the bridge-toll, so that 
tlie burghers seized their arms and closed the gates, the 
anger of the embassador was not appeased by the Diet's 
ordering the avoyer, recorder and toll-gatherer to go to 
Solothurn, ask his pardon on their knees and return the 
twelve batzen that had been paid; and the cowardly 
Diet went so fiir, at his demand, as to keep these men iu 
T)rison at Baden^ untu he was satisfied. 
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& conseqnence of so many negotiations, quarrels and 
innamentB, several of the sovemments wanted money, and 
imposed taxes and contributions. But when the council 
of Berne (1641) decreed a tax of one in the thousand on 
property, without stating how long it should last, the coun- 
tfy-people were afraid it would be permanent They 
oomplained loudly in Aargau and Emmenthd, and noth- 
ing ooold. remove their mistrust Thereat the council 
adopted severe measures, and caused some of the principal 
persons wbo opposed the tax to be seized. This occasioned 
such a rising of the people in Emmenthal, that the city of 
Berne was garrisoned) and troops sent to Thun, Burgdorf 
and Iienzburg. The malcontents held open council at 
Langnau. The disturbance was allayed by moderation, 
witfi the ud of deputies from the Confederate diet The 
tax was paid. Berne promised a removal of each and all 
the abases of which the people had complained. 

Shortly afterwards (1&45) disturbances also took place in 
tiie canton of Zurich respecting an extraordinary real-estate 
tax. Happily, by gentleness and prudence, the council of 
Zimoh so calmed the insurgents, that they voluntarily 
fagged pardon for their disobedience. Only in Knonau 
and Waaenschwyl did they remain obstinate, threaten an 
armed opposition, and faU in respect to their magistrates 
and officers. At once, these communes were occupied by 
troops and disarmed. Men, women and children were 
compelled to ask for mercy on their knees within a circle 
of 8(ddier8. Seven ringleaders and authors of the revoU 
were executed with the sword. Wadenschwyl paid a fine 
rf 26,163 guilders, Knonau 12,170. This was the result 
of the rebellion. 

IjfWjr foreign vagabonds were at that time scattered 
throngn Switzerland. They came from Italv and Ger- 
many, desolated by the war.* Deserters ana marauders 
excitCKl the people against the magistracy, either to curry 
&vor with the peasants, or to profit by disturbances. 

* Socii u tbe oriffin of the heinuMoten (hom^ew people, haTing no 
iad abode and no cUim upon any eommane or canton^ the presence and 
■aintenance of whom have ever Seen a source of great trouble to Swita- 
«iaad, always an asylnm for refbgeee from other nationa. 
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Idle» and strolleTS were so numerous, uiat in a sitigle ddy 
(1689) one hundred were counted at Schwyz, and sixty- 
three hundred and seventy in the county of Badeo. Tiie 
country was unsafe on account of them, until very severe 
measures were adopted. At Bremgarten, two hundrcKi 
and thirty-six malefactors suffered death in one single 
year. This so terrified the vagabonds that they all fled. 

The peace which *the great powers of Europe finally 
eoDcluided, after the thirty years' war, was more servioea- 
Ue to Switzerland than the sword of justice. While Bß- 
aotialions were going on in Westphalia, at Munster and 
Osnafaruch, Üie Confederates also sent their embassador, 
John Bttdolf Wett^tein, burgomaster of B£le. He mini- 
aged the i^irs of the Gonfeaerates like a firm and skü£ul 
man. And, as the Germans had always held the Swiss to 
be subject of the German empire, and the imperial tribunal 
had pronounced sentences against Confederates instead of 
oituig them before their own courts, burgomaster W^tt- 
stein declared the stead&sf resolve of the whole Coofed^r- 
acy to maintain thebr complete independence of the empire. 

There the independence and self-sovereignty of tiie 
Swiss Confederacy was solemnly recognized and acksiowl- 
edged by the emperor, kings and princes uiütedly, in the 
Westphalian treaty of peace. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

HOW THB FIABAVTS TR THE OANTONS OF LÜOBRNB, BXBNB, SOLO- 
TBUKir JkHD BALK UNDSBTAKS TO REVOLT, AND LOSS TmSBBBT. 

[A.D. 1648 to lew.] 

Thb magistrates in city and country were well pleased 
when the emperor no longer addressed them as ^* Beloved 
and faithAil to ourselves and the empire," but styled them : 
'^Strong, st^d&st, honored and especially dear." And 
the Swiss might indeed have been called a happy people, 
bad they been united among themselves. But . t£e ^rf li- 



gittuscteMrdWtween oaihcdicftandvofomeddid not oease» 
and to thU old trouble waa added a new one, 

la moGfl of the cantons^ great diasatia&ction prevailed 
among tl^e ooantry-people, wbo^ in many valleys, were 
qtiU seifig or, at leait^ bore all the old bnrdeiia of servitude. 
Saamg 4^ the people in Schwys, Uri and Unterwaiden 
weva me» that they iiad ao magistrates or laws but such 
as tk#y themselvea voted lor, and paid no tases at contri- 
btttioBa biftt sueh aa they themselves decreed, the peasants 
ia other eantons lamented that they remained aerfe and 
89bje(^ to the eity-bnrghers, without hope of ransom ; that 
they weve compelled to pay taxes ana contributions re- 
apectiag wfaieh they had not been coneulted ; that obliga- 
trnna and laws were imposed upon them without reference 
te-tbekr wishes^ But it was still more grievous that they 
were forced to yield servile obec&noe to avaricioua gov' 
«mors and haughty bailifib ; that they were beaten, mal- 
treated and iHq>ri80Bed for tne most trivial &ult, or reduced 
to poverty by law-suits and arbitrary fines. ComplaintB 
against eovemors and nobles did little good, apd often ag- 
eravated their sufferings ; for relatives ot the bailifft usually 
mrmed part of the government. Even the reoordeis, un- 
der^'bathfis and constables^ as they were all fiom the cities, 
thought they could, with impunity, harass anv peasant 
who opposed their will. However, as the evil was not 
tqmilly great everywhere, and there were maay good and 
«{mght officers over the country, all remaned quiet for a 
long while. 

But when (August, 1652) the government of Berne, for 
Ae better regulation of their coinage, refused to receive 
the «nail change of other cantons, and reduced the value 
of their own batzen* by one hal^ general discontent was 
manifested. For he who thought he had ten batzen, found 
that he had but five ; and the poor man suffered most, the 
rieh naan least Thereat the people assembled in the vU- 
hges, and, to the common grieyance, cash ad4cd his own 
mdal complaint; one agoio«^ the bailifi^ another against 
«he constable i one i^nst tlie government-trade in salt^ 

862; when the old Swias money was called in, an^ a coinaga 
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another against the same in gunpowder; one against flie 
trades-corporations and the imposts, another against the 
labor-dues and the disregard of ancient rights. The more 
the people talked, the more excitöd they became. 

ITow it happened that the government of Lucerne, also, 
afker Ihe example of Berne, reduced the value of tteir 
batzen. Then the communes of Entlibuch sent deputies 
to the government and requested, either that the money 
should be tiüsen for dues at its old value, or the products 
erf the soil received in payment in lieu of money. But 
they were so harshly answered that they went back very 
rad. Thereat the country-people were angered, and when 
the eoUectonB came among tnem, maltreated them and 
drove them away. On this, the avoyer DuUiker, with 
civil and ecclesiastical lords, went to Entlibuch (February, 
1658) to bring the elders of the communes to reason. But 
tibe people came out from all the villages with spears and 
clul^: m front a white flag; then three young men who 
blew Alpine horns; then the leaders, and behind three 
others in the ancient Swiss costume, representing the 
men of Butli ; a great crowd, fourteen hundred strong, fol- 
lowed them. Thus they marched into the village wherfe 
the envoys of the city were assembled. Then arose a 
great tumult, and cries against the depreciation of the coin, 
against the toll near Wollhausen, against the high interest 
on money, against the bailiff' fines, against the arbitrary 
imposts on sales, and such things; and the people gave 
utterance to such threats and insults, that the envoys could 
do nothing with the excited multitude, but returned home 
to the city. The country-people held meetings ; stationed 
guards; examined travellers; exhorted the neighboring 
subjects of Berne to make common cause with them ; and 
l^e ten bailiwicks of the district made and swore to a 
league among themselves, at Wollhausen. 

As the matter was becoming serious, the six catholic 
caütons sent deputies to mediate amicably. But when 
these deputies met at Willisau with the ^legates of the 
ten bailiwicks, who had put in writing twenty-seven causes 
of complaint, the assembled peasants renewed their tumult 
81(4 §Y^ seiaed the deputies^ set a guard over them;, ocea- 
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pied tke main passes to the city and threatened to attaek 
Lacerne. Immediatelj,. four hundred men marched &om 
the small cantons to garrison and defend the dij. Zurich 
and Berne armed. When the country-people in the tern 
haili wicks heard this, th^ir courage failed them ; they re- 
leased the imprisoned deputies and besought them to me- 
diate. The deputies did so justly, and pronounced this 
sentence (19th March) : '* The government shall retain its 
sove^ignty and the people their rights; the imposts oa 
sales shall be equalized throughout the whole land ; the 
avoyer of Willisau shall be chosen from amonff its burahr 
ers alone ; there shall be no appeal from Entlibuch to Lur 
eeme in matters under one hundred guilders; the league 
of the ten bailiwicks at Wollhausen is annulled; no such 
league can hereafter be allowed under severe penalties, but 
no damages shall be rec^uired from the country for the ex- 
penses of the present difficulty." 

When all was thought to be settled, the storm broke 
forth anew in the o^anton of Berne, from Thun as far as 
the city of Brugg. For when the government here had 
wished to send troops against the peasants in the 9anton 
of Lucerne, the people said: "No! we will not march 
against bur brothers; we have as good cause of complaint 
as thej." In all the villages, tumults, uproar, and disorder 
prevailed. ^N'o one wished to obey, every one to command. 
The cities of Tbun^ Aarburg, Zonneen, Aarau^ Brugg and 
Lenzburg alone remained quiet; the clergy m the coun- 
try were also faithful to the government 

Berne at once called for Confederate assistance to put 
down the revolt. Schaffhausen, Bale and Muhlhauaen 
immediately sent troops. But Zurich and Lucerne advised 
an amicable settlement The government of Berne was at 
last inclined to this. However, before the partiea could 
oome to an understanding^ the troops of SchflJf hausen had 
already entered the country in the neighborhood of Brug^ 
these of Bille and Mahlhausen near Aarau. This enraged 
the people in Aargau and they rose in a body (18th March, 
1653) throughout the whole county of Lenzburg. Thereat 
die Schaff hausen troops retreated, and those of Bale and 
Muhlhaosen retired ficom Aarau to the left bank of the 



Aar into &• baüiwickfl of Bibentdn and Scbrak^boiig. 
But here the people rose alao as far as into the territorj of 
Soluthuro, so that the men of Bale and Muhlhausen w»e 
ooinpelled to return home. At Eriisbach, the eoimtiy« 
people of Solothum and Aargau stood in arms; between 
their ranka^ as thixmgh a street, the troops of fi&le and 
MtthlbiKisen marcfaed bad^ to their own country. 

Then the tumult increased. The peasants held senerai 
aasm&blies at Langenthal, besieged the oastles of the bailiib^ 
sent deputies to tl^ government at Berne and even applied 
secretly to the French embassador, La Barde, for foreiga 
assistance. This was a great mistake* For the Frenoh 
embassador betrayed them, and many well-intentioned per^ < 
sons Abandoned their cause, because they bad asked fbfc 
foreign iaterferenoe in the affiairs of their &therkad. 

In the mean while, deputies frcnn six reformed conlpaa 
appeared at Berne, to terminate peacefully the quarrel hct 
tween mag^trates and subjects. The delegates of the 
communes came also, and it was agreed : ^* That the aalt- 
trade beiongs to the government ; to the subjecta, the rigbt 
to poix^ase salt for their own consumption freely, wh»«ver 
they pkaae; the duty on sales and the obligation to entecr 
a tradesoorpaaiition cease; the batsen remain at the vattte 
last determined, but the capital and interest of debts shall 
be reckoned no higher than in 161S ; money lent on a^f* 
ikuent securi^ and at fair interest i^all not be reclaimfed 
under six yean; the fees of the constables shall be «Ur 
miuished." When these and other matters were thus 
equitably agreed upon, the delegates of the commnnea 
knelt bdoMB the coundlof die city of Berne to ask for par- 
d(»i, and everything seemed well settled. 

Bat ihe toaiitry*pe(^le in the canton of Lucerne again 
Bsade a datarbanoe on thdr side, complained of the aeo^ 
tence which imA been rendered and said : *'*' We caxmot 
see any sacfa wrong in our league at WoUhaosen, as tliia 
sentence declares." And they sent messengers to ike sob* 
jec^ of other cantons saying : '^ We wish to be no longer 
slaves of the cities, but free people, as are those in tha 
small cantons." The people in Aai^gau and in JSmnienthai 
oinlBd ikm votees to theixs. Tkey blamod the dfJegajtiii 
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vho had knelt before the seated oounoil at Berne and ao- 
oepted the agreement. Even in the cantons of Solothurn 
and B£ie, many of the ooimtry-people were excited and 
joined those of Lncerne, Emmenthal and Aarrau. They 
bdd a general assembly at Somiswald (18th April, 1658) 
and chose Nicholas Leuenber^r, a countryman of Schoen- 
holzy to be their leader and chief of the leagaers of the fonr 
eanfeons of Lucerne, Berne, Solothurn and Bfile. They 
decreed: ''The people shidl respect the rights of the 
magistrates, and the magistrates the rights of the people : 
no sabject shall take arms against the governments, but if 
the latter send troops^ they shall be repelled by foroe.** 
They invited the subjects of all the Cionfederates, in writ^ 
iag, to meet at Hutwyl on a certain day, for the cUscussioii 
of the rights and liberties of all, and the formation of a 
peopleVleague in opposition to the master^s-league, that all 
Swiss might be free Swiss. This displeased the masters in 
the cities. An important and decisive moment was at hand« 

As, formerly, the counts and signiors had freed them- 
selves from the emperors and acquired an hereditary do- 
minion over their oistricts ; as, afterwards, the larger cities 
of Switzerland, &vored by fortune and circumstances, had 
enfiancfaised themselves crom the dominion of the counts 
and signiors by purchase or by force of arms ; so, now, 
the subject country-people wished to reduce the power of 
die cities and to b^me free^ But their enterprise was 
not well calculated. 

In fact, these tumultuous hordes did not bring to their 
work either the pious loyalty or firm union anciently mani** 
fested by the men of the Waldstatten, or the prudence and 
considerate strength exercised by the cities. They were 
rude, ignorant people, without experience in civil concerns, 
badly taught, distrusting one another, each thinking more 
of his own advantage than .of the common good They 
Itttened more willingly to the cries of violent men than to 
a» counsels of the wise ; all wished to command, none to 
obey. Therefore they were at variance among themselves, 
and ready for all excesses. They maltreated all who were 
not of their opinion. Some they threatened with, fire and 
sirar^l; souie they mutilated. 
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In the mean while, tli6 cities armed to pcft daim ito 
rebels, biit opened ne^otmtions in order to gain time« 
Berne, as well as the Diet at Baden, was more frank with 
the peopla Manj conferences were appointed or held 
with the delegates of the insurgents ; but with such disor- 
derly bands, each of whom contradicted the other and 
ehanged its mind eyerj day, no bosiness conld be bronght 
to a coiKslttmon. 

After all attempts at conciliation had proved ytin^ the 
Vorort, Zürich, ordered the whole Confederacy to «rm 
(11th May, 1858). Berne assembled the troops of Vaad. 
which, in consequence of the difference of language, bna 
remained foreign to the affairs of her German subjects, and 
teamed Sigismund of Eriach as her general. He had about 
len thousand men. About five thousand came from the 
catholic cantons, led by colonel Zweier; the other Confed- 
erates, eight thousand in all, wete commanded by genera 
Wertmuller of Zurich. The fSree country-people of the 
small cantons held true to the cities^ and adopted liheir 
cause against the insur^ents^ partly from love of justice 
and neighborly fifiendship, a^d partly because they fhett^»^ 
selves had subjects, whoise rebellion or freedom they did 
not derire. They garrisoned and protected Lucerne. 

The insurgents were as prompt to arm. They ooöumed 
the defile near Qtimminen towards Viiud, those near Win- 
disch and Mellingen towards Zurich. They assaulted 
Aarburg and Aarau, Zofinpen and Len^burg, but witfaoüi 
success. For they had no heavy artillery nor a suflfciency 
of other arms, nor discipline among themselves, nor expe- 
rienced leadei^, because until then all officers bad b^li 
taken from among the burghers of the cities. 

Assoon asLeuenberger, the chief of the leagued peasants, 
and Schybi and Ulli Öalli and other leaders of the revolt, 
tew that there W2» a serious opposition, they tried to ensure 
the success of their perilous undertaking by boldneäs an^ 
by new negoliations. Leuenberger, who was encamped ti 
length flrom BerneHsity at Ostermundigen, where his Di- 
diers robbed and plundered the neighborhood, wrote oti^b 
more to Berne for an amicable settlement of ihe dispute. 
The city-cooncily to avoid e£Füsion of bl(>od ftftd to g^ 
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1^ Mft €«piiiftB ib Hie t^bdft; ocynooded nuaiy iUtigi 
and etm %> })a7 60,000 ihres to the ocmntiy-people, noli 
howerer, aa li oMipenaation for their wft3>expefi8eB, but fls 
h lelief to tMeir poor. The deleigaleB of the peamntB ftnallj 
rabflcribed the before rejected «greement^ and promiaed 
nbmiaEridh and fealty. Bat hiffdly h^d thej reached their 
camp/ when aU was aigain nullified. For, as the Confede- 
rates were advaneing, the rebela refbited to dispmie untQ 
all the troops had jetumed to their homes. 

In Hie mean while, Wertmuller and Zweier, with united 
fcroes, marched over the Heitersbeii^ as fiur as MelHngeta. 
Thence they sent to Leuenberger, and granted another eon- 
feieDoe at his own request At this moment, Leuenberger, 
irho had written to the oouncil of Berne to complain of 
&e advance of the Confederate auxiliaries while nis dwn 
peasants were besieging the cities in Aaigau, unezpeetedly 
tsxn his force increased to twenty thousand men. Then 
Us courage also increased. He was no longer afraid, toA 
teplied that the sword must decide. 

JBut the attempts of the rebels upon Wohlenschwyl and 
Vellingen as well le upon Zofin^ having proved unsue- 
^sessfol, they again lost heart, and once more sent messen- 
gers ta the Confederate council of war, to obtain fevorable 
conditions. But now the council answered:* ''Peasants 
^Simiot propose conditions. Dissolve your lettgae. Betum 
^ your homes. Your chiefe must await the sentence of 
their ma^strates. Do this and We wiU leave you in 
peace.*'^ 

The terrified envoys of the country-people of Berne, 
^e and Solothum immediatelyswore to these conditions. 
IJot so the Lucemers. They excused themselves, for want 
of authority. There was no longer any plan, any coher- 
^^oe or cooperation among the^people. wertmuller ad- 
vanced. From Berne and Mangen, on the other side, 
^e general Erlach towards Langenthal. On his passage 
«e dispersed a troop of two thousand peasants. In the 
Aeld before Herzogenbuchsee (28th May) he found a post 
of six peasants armed with halberds. They assured him 
)bat the rebels had entirely dispersed. But, as he rode 
^tfdn ibeiown wiüi his followers, shot after ihot Vas 
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fired at him. Quickly disooTetin^ the forces of the insur- 
gents, which had taken possession of the neighboring 
wood, he attacked them on three sides at once. 

Then ensued a desperate conflict The insurgents, over- 
powered, retreated towards the town, defending their 
«round foot by foot. While a part of the town was in 
lames, they fought &om the hooses ; then from behind the 
walls of the church. At last they fled and dispersed 
through the woods. 

Erlach and WertmuUer joined forces near Langenthal. 
All rebellion was put down in that rejgion. Wertmuller, 
desirous to observe the peace already promised to the 
oountry-pepple by the council of war at Mellingen, blamed 
the Bernese leader for the massacre at Herzogenbucbsee.. 
But when the latter explained the circumstances to him, 
it was agreed that the covenant of Mellingen should apply 
only to Lower Aargau; and that, in the districts above 
Aarburg, Berne should have full power by right of con- 
quest. 

Suddenly, in all the villages, to cries of rebellion and 
bold bravadoes, succeeded the stillness of death and the 
repentance of terror. The People were disarmed, the lead- 
ers of the revolt imprisonea. The Confederate council of 
war sat in judgment at Zoflngen. Schybi was brought 
there from Enthbuch and beheaded wiUx the sword. Leu- 
enberger, betrayed in his own house by a neighbor and 
accomplice, was thrown into prison at Berne. There he 
was executed, and his bloody head was nailed to the gal- 
lows by the side of the insurgents' written league. In the 
same way died his secretary Brommer. Ulli Galli was 
hung on the gallows. At Bale, seven old men were con- 
demned to death, as partakers in the revolt ; all had snow- 
white beards. Many others were also punished, some by 
death, some by banishment, more by fines. The people 
of the free bailiwicks were compelled to pay 10,000 florins, 
those of the county of Lenzburg 20,000, the Solothurners 
80,000 ; others, other sums. And the emperor, Ferdinand 
ni., declfired the insurgents who had .fled tto be outlaws 
throughout the whole Boman empire. . 

But the insurgent country-people in the canton of Lu- 
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cerne, trhen they saw their afiaini separated ftom tiiose of 
the rest at Mellingen, decided to come to an agreement 
with their government Uri, Schwyz, TJnterwiuaen and 
Zug sent deputies to Stanz to arbitrate between magis- 
trates and snbjectfl (7th June). The EntKbuchers alone 
resisted the settlement; for there were sereral burghers in 
Lucerne who privately encouraged Üiem, and hoped by 
their means to bring about a change in Ae city govern- 
ment. But these burghers were betrayed and imprisoned, 
and the Entlibuchers reduced to obeoienoe by the superi- 
ority of the forces sent against theuL 

Such was the result of the insurrection. That which 
rises lawlessly must fall lawlessly. For a long while the 
cantons quaireOed with each other about the war-expenses : 
Berne especially with Zurich, Solothum with Beme^ until 
(1654) they came to an a^eement on this matter m the 
Confederate Diet, where it was decided: That,, for ihe 
future, each canton should, at its own expense, assist and 
support the others in case of needi 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

JOKyTBSR ItSLiaiDt/S WAIt. TfiS BATTLK ITXAB VlLLMXftOnr. 
OOMMOnOH m BALS. THX IPSSraKKOB. 

[A.D. 1666 to 1099.] 

Habdly was the quarrel about the war-expenses hap- 
pily settled, when another, more serious than the firsts 
arose between the cantons. 

It was again occamoned by unchristian hate between re- 
formed and catholics. The clergy of both church-parties, 
instead of quenching the hell-fire of discord, did their best 
to fan it by talk and preaching. The governments already 
had many subjects of dispute, especially in the common 
bailiwicks, where all had rights and each wished to be 
inast»r. No one trusted the others, while each attributed 
evil intentions to the rest The catholics said: **Tfab 
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Bernese and Zürichers are fortifying their dties and mak- 
ing alliances with Holland and England' They must 
have some purpose ! It is against us I" . The reformed 
said : " The catholics confirm the Borromean league, renew 
their treaties with Savoy and the bishop of Bale, and show 
themselves over-friendly to the king of Spain! This is 
not without a motive! They aim at our religion 1" 

Then it happened that, in 1656, six families of Arth, in f. 
the canton of Schwyz, were obliged to flee, because thej '^ 
were of the evangelical faith. Their lives were not safe in - 
Arth. With pravers and tears, they presented themselves ^ 
before the council of Zurich, beseeching them to intercede ^ 
that they might at least obtain the free exit of their house- 
hold property. The council of Zurich, njoved with com- 
passion, wrote to Schwy» and asked permission to remove 
the property of these fugitives. But Schwyz refused the 
request, and demanded the surrender of the persons. 
Wnen the reformed cantons apjMBaled thereat to the Con- 
federate right, the Schwyzers said: "We are accountable 
only to God and ourselves for the management of our af- 
&irs." And they confiscated the property of the fugiti ves, 
cast their relatives, who were also of the evangelicd faith, 
into prison and chains, tortured them and even condemned 
some to death. 

Then Zurich seized her arms, after the mediation and 
entreaties of the neutral cantons had proved useless in the 
Diet As quickly did Schwyz and the catholic cantons 
raise their oanners. Zurich, supported by Muhlhausen 
and Schaff hausen, entered the field with ten thousand men, 
over-ran the whole of Thurgau, and besieeed Bapperswyl. 
But the catholic cantons held Bapperswyl and tue Albis, 
and also occupied Bremgarten», Mellingen and Baden, and 
the Brunig against Berne. The Bernese stationed troop« 
to defend their fix)ntiers against Freiburg, Solothurn isind 
Unterwaiden, and marched with forty banners towards 
Lenzburg, to assist the Zürichers. 

There was no discipline among the reformed troops. 
They pillaged and burned, wherever they went; devas- 
tatea the convent of Bheinau, plundered villages and 
churches, and drove off the cattle. Among the Bernese 
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there was so little order, that they encarnped in the terri- 
tory of ViHmergen, without thought of the enemy, without 
sending forward scouts, and without sufficient ammunition 
for their artillery. And, although two young men of Aar- 
gau had discovered the enemy near the village of Wohlen 
and hastened back with the alarm, no attention was paid 
to their warning, because some young lords of Berne re- 
turned from a ride with the assurance that there was no 
danger. 

But on the height of Wohlen, behind the wood, there 
were, in fact, more than four thousand Lucerners. Col- 
onel Pfyffer of Lucerne led them on. And, from within 
a sunken way on the height, which hid half their bodies^ 
they suddenly fired- upon the surprised Bernese. It was 
two o'clock in the afternoon of the 14th of January, 1656. 
The Bernese were thrown into such confusion ana terror 
that they could hardly be brought to stand. As powder 
and balls were wanting, they discharged their field-pieces but 
twice. AH fled. Ten fir^h banners came to their assist- 
ance, but were dragged away by the fugitives. During 
the combat, colonel JPfyffer received a letter from Lucerne, 
ordering him not to attack, because there were hopes of a 
friendly settlement. But he, guessing the contents of the 
letter, put it, with seal unbroken, into his pocket, and pur- 
sued the flying Belnese, large numbers of whom were 
slaughtered. They lost about eight hundred men and 
eleven field-pieces. At a short distance, among the hill- 
vineyards, were stationed several Bernese battalions : they 
saw the flight towards Lenzburg and the massacre of their 
fellow-soldiers, but did not move, because they had no 
orders. 

The troops of Aargau, alone, when they learned the de- 
feat of the Bernese, became excited and wished to advance 
and renew the battle. But the council of war forbade this 
and had much difficulty in restraining their impetuosity. 
Such was the battle of ViHmergen. For three days, the 
victors remained exulting on the field of combat. Then 
they returned home with much booty, and shortly after- 
wards (26th January, 1656), a truce and then peace was 
concluded. As no provisions were allowed to pass into 
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tiie small oantona, and as neither the LuoemeiB xiop ihß, Ber- 
lieae oould trust their own discontented pe^iUiy, it ^was 
lor the interest of all to put an end to this war, wliuoh 
lasted only nine weeks and had already cost Zurich ajoue 
more than 414,000 florins. The treaty of peace left ^ve^ 
thing about as before. In religious mattem and ia iill w- 
lating to emigration from one canton to another^ e^ck lu^i 
power to do as it pleased within its own territory. 

The catholic cantons might have derived much gpaater 
advanta^ from the faulty military orgaaissation of the re- 
formed, nad their own troop been on a bett^ fbotwg. 
Dissatisfied at the little theY had gained^ they threw all the 
blame on colonel Zweder of Evenbach, chief of the Ibsces 
of Uri, and said that he muat have had an understandixig 
with the Zürichers and Bernese, that he bad hiadcared the 
pursuit of the flying enemy at. Etzel, and the nusing of the 
siege of Bappers^l. And a monk of Einsiedeln. boldly 
declared that the Punchers had sent to. the colc^el faasteen 
hundred ducats concealed in a capon* This ga¥e riae to 
. long disputes and interminable suits before the i>ieL 

Now, there was once more a &lse peace in^tha land. 
This was seen to be the case everywhere, and e&pscialljr 
in the common bailiwicks. Whatever injured one party 
pleased the other; and the common peope imitated the 
masters in their unchristian fanaticism. Little was wanting 
to cause a fresh outbreak of the war. 

A Lucerner, who had enlisted soldiers for the SpaE^isk 
service, was travelling on the day of Pentecost (1664) with, 
forty-three recruits, through by-paths in Thuigau ; in the 
village of Lipperswyl they entered the reformed church 
with drawn sabres, and made much noise and disturbaaca. 
A woman, seized with affright, fled to the village of Wigol- 
dingen, uttering loud shrieks and calling for help. The 
Wigoldingeners rushed forth, fell upon the Spanish boI- 
T diers, killed five, wounded otjiers, and made some prisonersL 
This occurrence again brought the reformed ana catliojio 
cantons into arms against each other. They called out 
troops. The five catholic cantons immediately occupied 
Elaiserstuhl, Hellingen and Bremgarten. Many diets and 
conferences were held. The catholic cantons could 0|4j| 
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te appeawcP by Mood. Tvo men of WigolcKngen. irwe 
coDdemtted I& deatfa (9lh Sept, 1005) by a majority of the 
caatoM- gorermng Thurgan, in spite of the mteroessions 
rfZctficb fcr merey on the unfortunates. When the com- 
mas» of WigicMingen was sentenced to defray all the 
expeoses of iAm lloRg quarrel, collections were made in all 
ihe dmrebes ol Zurich on their behalf. 

Shortly afterwards, information was received that the 
king of Fmnoe intended t^ build a strong fortress at 
Hir^gen, near BSie, as a means of defence for France, o( 
oflbnce figaiiKt the Swiss. This made the Confederates 
anxioits^ and they sent messengers to Paris to the king 
(1979). But when &eir attempts to prevent the building 
it the fertresB proved vain, the excitement increaseo, 
Mpeeully at BSte. Here the citizens complained against 
the tittle, OF executive, council, accusing many of its mem- 
ber» with barring received Rench gold, ana with having 
exeeeded their authority in matters of election and legisla- 
tion, to the dtetiiment of the state. The corporations were 
asembled. Mmy abuses came to light Lords of th^ 
OMmeil md their wives, who had influenced the council 
deetioDS, were (feprived of their honors, or cast into prison 
and heavily fined. The council yielded, for the exas- 
perated citizens seized their arms. The Confederates sent 
mediators to settle the quarrel (1691). Too much space 
would be required to detail the divisions, disturbances and 
acta of violence which took place. Finally, after the 
ntediators, with delegates from the council and the citizens. 
hi G^me to a settlement of the rights of the great ana 
Ettfe councils' in matters of police, legislation and admin- 
iatration and in nominations to office, and the approving 
majority of the citizens had sanctioned it by an oath, the 
peace was broken in the most bloody manner. 

When John Fatiö, one of the advocates of the citizens, 
tK imprisoned over the Bhine-gate, on accusation of having 
ime nrach on his own motion, and without authority from 
the citizens, an armed band, distinguished by white scarfi 
o& Iheir arms, assembled at night and demanded thö release 
tf Äe prisoner. The alarm was given. The firiends of the 
gOT^nment rushed forth. Citizens stood in arms against 
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cifeisenB ; two of Fatio's partiflans were shot (Md S«pt^, 
1691) ; about fifty others were imprisoned the next day ; 
armed peasants were broaght into the city to nudiitain 
order. A severe tribunal sat in judgment on the aut}K»B 
of the revolt John Fatio, John Müller and Conrad 
Moyses were beheaded (28th Sept) on the square befioone 
the counoil-house ; others were punished by the galleys^ 
by banishment, or fines. 

Thus sometimes iiere, sometimes there, nuoS^rous dvü 
discords and disputes were added to the quarrel about 
creeds and churches, so that it seemed as if Switzerland 
would never find rest, onljr she was no longer disturbed 
by foreign powers. AfiSiction and distress were in masy 
households. At last, to all their miseries was superadded 
a contagious pestilence, which swept awa^ many persons 
(1697\ especially in the city of Bs^e and in Aargau. It 
mani^sted itself by plague-boils on the lower-stomacb. 
The temperature was unwholesome, and the preceding 
winter had been very warm. Venomous worms and cater- 
pillars devastated trees, grass and fruits ; and never before 
had so many water-mice and moles been seen. This lasted 
imtil the year drew towards its close, and a more aevese 
winter appeared. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

, BOW THE T0GOSNBÜROSR8 WERE DEPRIVED OF THEIR AKGISilT 
LIBERTIES BY THE ABBOT OF- ST. OALLEN, AND WHAT HAPFXHSD 
IK OON8EQUEN0E. 

[A.D. 1700 to in«.] 

Ths ancient Swiss became independent, and thus re- 
mained so long as they did not fear foreign powers, nor 
flatter them from motives of interest or vanity. And they 
were esteemed by other nations, so long as they them- 
selves esteemed eternal justice more than life. But when 
from cupidity or cowardice they preferred prudence to right^ 
when it became usual for them to sell flesh and bloQ44<|t9 
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fyniga aervio^. when the prindral men allowed llieiii- 
sei Yes to be bound hj the gold coains and deoorations of 
princes, then ruin Ml on the &therland. Men abased 
themselves abroad, in order to stand high at home ; thej 
pxeferred their own canton to the Confederacy, their own 
fiutmly to their canton; they were small in great things^ 
ftnd great in small; they sought employments frota 
selfish interest ; they sold offices at auction, or disposed of. 
them as marriage-dowers; the Swiss were called firee, 
but most of them were wretched subjects and had less 
freedom and fewer rights than the serb of kin^ ; craft 
and violence were constantly employed to diminish more ' 
and more the few firanchises of the people, and to increase 
the absolute.power of the masters. 

Such was especially the lot of the country of Toppen- 
bu^. There the communes, by favor of the old counts 
of To^enburg, had formerly ao(|uired great privileges : a 
Yoioe m the appointment of the higher and lower tribunals, 
in the disbursement of fines and other communal moneys ; 
a right through their general and other assemblies over 
the administration of the public revenue and over the mi- 
Mtarjr force. No man, except one of themselves, could be 
appointed bailiff over them. 

But when the abbot of St Gallen (1488), for 14,500 
Bhenish florins, purchased from a baron of Baron those 
rights over the land which the latter had inherited from 
the old counts of To^genburg, the abbot desired also to 
appropriate rights which he had not purchased, but had 
solemnly confirmed to the people. And as the Toggen- 
buTgers had (1436) made an iJliance with the cantons of 
Glarus and Schwyz for the protection of their own privi- 
l^es, so later (1469), the abbot made another defensive 
alliance with thö same cantons for the protection of his 
rights* As his abbey was an ally of the Confederacy, but 
be himself a titular prince of the holy German empire, he 
took advantage of this double character to become, or to 
appear, more than he really was. When interest dictated, 
he acted a^dnst the emperor as a free Confederate, or 
against the Confederates as a prince of the empire and a 
vassal o£ the imperial throne. 



Se briiftV6d with moileiratioii 9it first ) he t)6gffD by oxisss- 
tioong the freedom: of the Toggenbargefrs, and by tsaftiilg 
Ae people his aeaft (1610) that thej might inscmnbly Ise- 
tBome aoeostomed to die tiame. Finaliyhe attacked 'di&r 
fiviDdiiaeg. This 00Gasi<med many lairsuits beifore the ptt>- 
tecdng eaatona But the ptti^tectitog cantonl^ ^99tTe fenxfit' 
able to the abbot. So he first (15S9) «ecured at) appeiil to 
his tribunal from all the ocmrte i& the land ; then (1546) lie 
asaazned tiie exolunve ri^t of appoiütiiEig all judges and of 
ilisbuzsiiig the oonfiscated proper^ of criminals *; also iäxe 
light to ikäecl-a foreigner as baüi^ and to n^anage wit hbal 
question the estates of all ehniöhes and entades ; tbe rigftt 
of hunting and fighinff ; afterwards (1648), the appoititmtmt 
of pastors to all the äiord^s, <^ )>ecordei9 and constables 
{16661 aadüie powerto grant the right t)feitizen8hip(199€^ 
Finallj all general and other assetfiblies of the pMjfie 
were forbidäsn, a&d the nuliteiry pewtdr passed entaräy 
into the hands of the bishop (1654). Then he ruled ti^ be 
pleased; allowed fon»dTe(»-ailingföribte^derviee; filled 
all oflSfleB widi his own Ksreatnsres ; looked on wilSi i&diF- 
jEerraoe when magistrateb and conTetrts, by craft and in- 
«rigites, dotained posaeBBi<» t^l^ best estates, <xr whan'the 
pablic fines were raised to exorbitant sa&is. 

At last abbot Leodegar Borgisser tlK>ttght hhnselftAso- 
lute master in the land. He (»d(^red the pe<:^)}e to hmUL 
and maintain, at their own «(»ense, ft new hij^hir&fjr 
through the Hammel wald. Ana when ibid dele^tes ibf 
the people represented to him that this was a move yfe - 
Yous burden on the To^[enburgers timn the old \mcft' 
dues and day-servioe from which they had twice ranse^eid 
themselves, he condemned these men to a &ie <^ 1B40 
crowns, compelled them to recant in open eourt^ and de* 
prived them of ciyil rights. 

Then (1701) the oppressed Toggenbvtrgers liEtid thdr com- 
plaints before Schwyz and G-larus. Olaros was touched by 
the sufiEerings of the poor countty-people ; as was Seh wy£, 
although the Toggenburgers were of the reformed faith. 
" Even if the Toggenburgers were Turks and Heathens,^' 
«aid tltö Schwysers in general assembly, ^Hhey are nelr«r* 
Uieless our Confederates «od C^w^omn^yiiu^ imfd 
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we will 866 jisstice done to theoL'' This d]0pl6a06d the 
abbot aad Ixe i^pealed to all the oantonei inyoking the 
(confederate right This occasioned many finutleas Diela 
from year to year. Zurich and Lucerne, who were also 
protectors of the abbot, took part in the angry qnarreL 
Many supported the Tc^genburgers, because they also 
were reformed and were perisecuted for their rehgion; 
many opposed the bishop, because he had recently made a 
defensive alliance with Austria and treated the country of 
Toggenburg as if it were a fief of the emperor and empire. 
The longer the <]^uarrel continued, the greater, as usual, be» 
came the confusion of the matter. Finally the ancient re- 
ligious hate added its poison also. 

For when Schwyz and the catholic cantons saw that 
Zuridi and Berne supported the Toggenbuigers, and en- 
couraged them to maintain their ancient rights, principally 
from religious sympathy, Schwyz adopted the party of the 
abbot of St Gallen and declared (1703): ''The newer rights 
of the abbot, his deeds and charters supersede the old 
franchises of the countnr, and without consent of Glaros 
»id Schwyz no new rerormed church shall be established 
in Toggenburg." But this did not deter Zurich and Berne, 
and the Toggenburgers still asserted their ancient fran- 
cbiaoB. Now came the im{>erial envoy and brought a docu- 
ment from his master which said: "The emperor must 
decide, because the country of Toggenbui^ is incontestibly 
an original imperij[kl fief." But Zurich and Berne replied : 
" Toggenburg lies within the Confederate borders, and the 
abbot of St €bdlen' has for mai^ years recognized us as 
arbiters." The embassadors of Holland and of the kings 
of Prussia and England also encouraged the Zürichers and 
Bernese to resist the emperor. 

As the quarrel extended more and more, and discord, 
feuds and assassinations prevailed in Toggenburg, because 
the. abbot of St Gallen nimself designedly sowed dissen- 
sion between the catholic and reformed inhabitants, a 
wise man of Zurich, named Nabholz, attempted, by his 
counsels, to restore peace and order. His efforts we^e 
fruitless. The abbot obstinately iosisted on all his claims 
to power. The Toggenbuigers, however, disregarded 



4ketOL, *rid mty\ää aot ob^ htm, littt diwse Tite^^Ky^^iriorB, 
offiioeM a&d sdMicm out of the caslile». Thereupon the 
«bbot ooc^pied with troops all the bri<!^es, Toads srard 
passes of ms ancient territory of St. <JaIten. The Toggen- 
Durgers ftimed. Aroyer Öurler of- Lucerne, a lo^ovta 
friend to the abbot, called on the catholic otMfftm to pmt 
down the insurgents. Avoyer Willading of Bi^nie op- 
posed him, and called upon the reformed cantons to idraw 
the «word without delay against the catholics, in o«ider to 
p!x>tect the ancient rights of the Toggenburgers awd to 
ttefend the reformed church. Twelre years hiä ihis qmer- 
rel lasted, and it became mat^ and more bitter e^ery day. 

As soon as the Toggenburgers saw that Zurida 'tmd 
Berne w^ould protect them, and learned that inspector 
BodiMr Was coming to -defend them with nearly liiree 
thousand Zürichers, tfa^ dedared war against äie abbot 
(April 12, 1712) fep the tnaitttenanoe <y£ their franchises. 
Naohels, Mäielrto their Mend and counsellor, now became 
. their leader, called out «he latMteturm, and fought for them 
against 4he abbots people as &ithf\illy with the «word as 
he had done with the pen. The convent and castles of 
the icbbot were seized, but he threw sixteen eompaniea t>f 
inflmtry into the cily of Wyl tcft its defence. In the 
mem. while the troops of Zurich pillaged and sacked the 
temtory of St. Oallen without hindrance. 

Now Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Untcfrwald^ and Zmg also 
'seized their arms, covered their frontiers, marched yi^jpon 
Toggenbnrg and occupied the couftty of Baden. The 
nuncio counted out to them 26,000 crowns from the papal 
treasure, and at Bome prayers were offisred to the«a«Äs in 
their behalf. The priests diötributed cönsecrafled billets 
and amulets to the soldiers. 

Thereupon Böfne drew 10,000 crowns fhmi her treaeury 
and sent fifteen thousand men into the field. She "Sta- 
tioned troops on all her frontiers, and even in the county 
of Leni^burg, near Othmarfingen, against Baden and the 
free bailiwicks. A Bernese battalion marched towards 
tiaeStilli; undfer cover of twelve field-pieces theycroesed 
the Aar, and joined the troops of Zurich near Wureliiigen. 
^e latter had, by tiiis time, made themselves maaleiB of 



.«H ^SbmffKL Unb wsr «ttd «ieB of trar pfevaflad 
tfai9iiB^«t iiie fattd. B>ra& the ynhuahn« were in foil 
maroh ta saj^rt the catholic cantona 

01aru»vemasiitd neisrtial ia tUadiatatbance, «a £d Solo- 
afaiam and the bii&o» of ODnsteiiee. B&le md Freibonf 
kttBenifead Am war "of Swiai agamst Swias, and exhorted 
Asm. to^ an aEmeaUe setdeinen^ but too lale. The abbot 
of St. GhaOen sent bis TaluaUeB for safety to Lindau (a 
fivabinn ot^^on an iäand in the lake of Oonstanoe); he 
hknself TOtiied to Borschach, and called upon the citiea 
-«f St Oall^i and the cantons of Appenzell and Glarua for 
asnalaBee ; Ihey did not help him, but maintained their 
aentrali^. TbeEreat the emperor, bom Presburg in Hun- 
~ Tjr, ortteied the Suabian circle to support the abbot of 
Gallen. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

CBB TOa&MSBXmaSR WÜL SXOOHD BATTLX VXAB TXLLMXBSXir« 

rmk^m oovoLuraD at aarau. 

[A.n.iTisitoin&] ~ 

Ths Zürichers and Bernese had marched with ten thou- 
sand men against the little city of Wyl to besiege the 
bishop's troops therein. Thither came Nabholz also, with 
two thousand Toggenburgers and a body of men from 
Tfanrgau. The little city was cannonaded and bombarded, 
the country and villages were ravaged. But the abbot's 
soldiers defended themselves very valiantly under major 
Fdber, and made several bloody sallies. And when the 
men of 'Hiurmu withdrew from the besiegers, by whom 
they were held in little esteem, Felber extended his foravs 
as mr as Braunau and Summen. So cruel were his people, 
tiiat they killed two defenceless men, and cut off a wo- 
man's hands andleet. Then the cry for vengeance against 
such cruelty arose throughout all Thurgau; the raging 
loudstwroa mazohed once more on Wemfelden; umop 



ahem were seen women, and diul&ren twdre yeaiB old. 
And they were as crud to the oatholios as these had beerr 
to the raormed. 

Then said Nabholz to the generals of Berne and Zarieli z 
''Let ns invade the abbot's ancient statei^ whence oome 
many of the defenders of Wyl. When they see titeir 
huts and villages baming in the distance, they-will <^it 
the others, and the city mil be weakened." So with ooe 
thousand men he entered the abbot's anient country, ae&r 
Oberelatt And when those in the city saw their d^Mrell- 
ings burning in the distance, they hastily left their faults 
to fight for meirhuts. Thereupon the city was distracted 
. with fear and surrendered to her enemies (22 May). TbsG 
abbot's soldiers dispersed and were so angry with.th^r 
leader Felber, that his life was not safe, and he was obliged 
to seek protection of the besiegers, in order to escape to 
Bemardszell. But the fsrious pople pursued him there, 
dragged him from the curate's nouse, set him on a sorry 
horse, led hiA with shouts and insults to the bridge over 
the Sitter, and killed him with four gun-shots through the 
body. Then they hacked his corpse with their knives, 
and threw it into the waters of the Sitter (24 May). 

In the mean while valiant Nabholz had penetrated still 
further into the ancient territory of the abbot of St. Gal- 
len. There the inhabitants of (tossau surrendered to him, 
after having, in their anger, assassinated their own geni»ral. 
Two days oefore they had repulsed a thousand Toggen- 
burgers, who had been sent against them with fire and 
sword, and who, in their flight, had strangled the defence- 
less catholic priest of Niederglatt in a stable. The ban- 
ners of Zurich and Berne advanced victorious through the 
whole of Thurgau as fiir ^ the city of St. Gallen. . Here 
they placed a garrison in the city and at Borschach. The 
abbot, full of fear, had already fled to Augsburg with his 
valuables. 

When the Toggenburgers saw that their cause was suc- 
cessful, they condemned to death several of the abbot's 
people who had betrayed them. They entirely threw off 
the abbot^s sovereignty, annulled also their alliance with 
Schwyz and Glarus^ and said to the people of Gaster, ITz- 






nacb, Bttm and ofeber plaoes: ''IiBt w ftmaängle le- 
poblie^ wUeb riiaU be til» ^lie ftee c«itoii8 of the &Bftd- 
eratea." And they diew up a oonstitatioBf wlueh thej 
oarried to Aarao, where the cantons were holding a Diet 
Bat tU8 plan diapleaaed the IcHda of Zorich aad Berne, be- 
CBoae (hej preferred to have the Toggenbni^eia assabjeola 
nther than i» free lellow-eoniederate& Even Nabhohs, 
the aeaIo«8 defender of the Toggenbnrgen^ oauae, reftiaed to 
nppoit their petition, thengh they offimd hioA mnofa money. 

Itt the mean while, aw, two thonaand Bemeae baal 
puKd the Aar near Stilli and united with three thonaaod 
Zoikhan^ led by eolonel Hans Caspar Wertmalier. Thcgr 
<SMB^ the Haeenbttg to bring the oonoty of Baden into 
ooQDplete BabjeotioD, drore oat the aaatteied f<»ce8 of the 
cftlholio cantons and advanced as fiir as the city of Mellia- 
fen. On theoppoeite aidte, from the county of Lenzburg, 
^e aeveB thomand Bernese over the Banz. The oatho- 
üe gamaons fled to Baden. Mellingen waa taken without 
a blow. All the inhabited places of the odanty of Baden 
v^eeoiapeUed to render homage to the conqoeroia, as did 
the eitj c^Bxemgarten. Then mß army marched to Baden 
tobesiefletiieibrlreBa. Wiertmaller encamped among the 
▼inef asja on iha Lagerbeig and awaited the arrival ^ the 
B^nMae, who had made« ciccuit £rom Mellingen to Fahr- 
^fOMliaeh, aloof the Henas, to Attack Baden on the o|}po- 
<ite aide. The Maieged. kept up a heavy fire from tbeci^, 
fioiii the aq«areof.l£eeap«ohinHohnrch and from the lofty 
<)i8de,.apon Werimoller'a camp. The Zürichers replied 
with ferty cannons and mortars. The churches, the tower 
^ maqy hoosea were greatly injured. The parapet of 
Ae eaatie &U with a ccash upon the rocks below. Then 
oa the other aide, near the great batba, over against the cas* 
^ af|>eai«d the Bernese also, with twenty field*pieces, 
howitzem and m(Mtai& This so terrified the besi^ed, that 
they aanrendered on hard conditions (31 Mayi The com- 
mander of the fortress, Orivelli cf Uii, marched out with 
lusgarriaon, bat wtthoat artUlery. 

This event and the fact that the Bheinthal, also^ was 
obliged to reader homage to Berne and Zurich, occasioned 
great tioub^ diaoord «ni disoider among the cathoUc can- 
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tons. Some wished for peace, othera for war. T&e em* 
basBadoTs of Austria and France promised assistai^e ; the 

g)pe sent money; Freiburg. and Solothum took up arms 
r them ; so did Yalais and all the catholics in ther com- 
mon bailiwicks. But thereat those refcHrmedcantons which 
had hitherto been quiet, threatened to arm also, and the 
evangelicals in the common bailiwicks prepared to support 
Zurich and Berae. Thus, at this time, one hundred ä»d 
fifty thousand Swiss stood in arms for bloodj^ conSict with 
each other; never had the Confederacy raised so many 
troops to repel a foreign enemy. But one sword k^t the 
others in the scabbard. France and Austria did, iudeed, 
march their troop towards the frontiers ; but the EngliiA; 
Dutch and Prussians, on the other side, held them abo in 
check. 

While the deputies of the Confederates were assembled 
at Aarau and negotiating for peace, bailiff and knight Aek^ 
ermann of Unterwaiden marched with five thousand men 
against the bridge of Sins, where lay some Bernese tnx^: 
three hundred entrenched in the church-yard of Sins^ seven 
hundred near the village of Auw. These latter w&te sur- 
prised, so that they savSi themselves with diflfculty. Many 
Bernese were slain. Colonel Monier of Berne, who fought 
valiantly, first in the church-vard, then in the church, was 
compelled to surrender with his soldiers. They wotfld 
have been massacred without pity by the troops of Unter- 
walden, Sohwyz and Zug, had not Ackermann, who was 
himself wounded, withstood the bloodthirsty men with mo- 
ble heroism (20 July). On the other side, also, the Schwyjs- 
ers advancea (22 July) against the lake of Zurich, near 
Hütten and Bellenschanz. But here they encountered ^e 
valiant Züricher leader John Caspar WertmuUer. Seven 
hours long fought the Schwyzers ; they lost two hundred 
men ; but they were forced to give way before the 2iurich«* 
ers. On their slain were found consecrated letters, with 
numbers, crosses and promises of certain victory. 

An army of the catholics, over nine thousand strong, 
crossed the country above Muri to Villmergen, where the 
Bernese were posted with eight thousand men. Here, close 
to the same place where the Bernese had once alr^y ^ 
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^$A^ 1966) eiq)6riBiio6d a bloody defeat from the caibolio 
cantoQS^ below Dintikon and üembrunn^ the earth was 
agaia to be reddened with the blood of Swiaa, shed by 
Swiss. It was the 25th of July, 1712. The thunder of 
artiUery <^ued the fight It lasted four hours. Then the 
Bernese spread terror and confusion amonff the people of 
the catholic cantons, broke their array ana slew them in 
their flight Two thqjosand and more of the catholics cor- 
ered the field with their bodies. 

When, after this, the Toggenburgers subdued Uznach 
and Graster, the city of Bapperswyl yielded to the. Zu« 
licheis^ and the victors entered from all sides into the ter« 
litory of the caüiolics, the latter became alsamed and sued 
&r peace. 

Lucerne and Uri had already signed a treaty of peace ai 
the Diet of Aarau (18 July); but the Lucemer peasantS| 
urged, in the name of Goa and of religion, by the papal 
nunpio and by their priests and monks, who were opposed 
to peaoe, manned against the city to force their govern- 
ment to renew the war, then finally against the Bernese at 
Villmergen. Here they found their ruin, as has been rela- 
ted. Even after the battle of Yillmergen, some two thou- 
sand men of Willisau rose against tne government of 
Luoeme; but they were soon reduced to obedience by 
Bernese troops and compelled to pav heavy costs. The 
Beniese soldiers were the best in the (Confederacy, in equip- 
ment, diadpline, the quality and managementof their arms. 

Finally (9th and l}.th August, 1712) a general peace 
was concluded at Aarau, greatly to the advantage of the 
oonquerors. 'Vhe five catholic cantons were obliged, not 
only to yield to Zurich and Berne their rights over Baden, 
Bapperswyl and the lower free bailiwicks, but also to asso- 
ciate Berne in the sovereignty over Thurgau and Bheiu- 
thai, whereby the votes and rights of the two religious 
parties were equalized therein. Glarus also participated, 
with Berne ana Zurich. 

The humbled abbot Leodegar of St. Gallen would not 
accept the peace, but remained obstinate and self-exiled 
until he died. In the mean while, Zurich and Berne held 
gQisegsioQ of bis territory. But when the new abbot Joseph 



te upon the o^T«nta «>'• J^Äom .<*»^,SU H»^^ 
wwJl of like inmcio OaraocÄ «tböiio ffj^lxfed ^^ 
giutor of an the trouble. ^ t^ey ^^J^^m» «» ^S«» 
tke bitter eifeots of this ^«r? ^ of *^liS^* ^lilSr 
«pens» Sphwyz leiricd » ^ ta «**Sr8«^'3^^ «> 
household J Lueerae was^?*^^ ^^ppe««f S tbeiiorf«*'*** 
her .h«e of the eosts; tr^J^^^ÄfT 
TmtiD» by important fraocW'^^i^pattio«- 
oaU them «dear and ftitbf%J *^"'*^ 
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Arn» the ftatricidal battle f^.'^r^S^'^tS^^' 
%i^ were engaged in no far^%ti*» P^ ia <»"S%o«^ 
»*iH» of eighty-^ yearn B«»5 f ** jES^e «*S S^ 
4^|u«««,of^uiet'orofglor?l^«» SS^ ^toW«^ 
»v.«^«^ avmeSmes of one^c»f^- f^^, *** 3S^< 
^w »U" the magistrates with t*»^S^^l the rott®» ?^att> * 
« YOHW there weie, now her0^ %*Ji*« ö»'^»**"' ^ 
*h vHuw,4raol«s, ftMh wvoJ«^^ *** »^ -*««>«»**• 

^» va^< 1 \ui AKieraoT orambled " j-.mb ■* 

Jh» hwtiiW hand of Fw«m56- 
V%v tU^I YfM« of the 
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tttsdät Ott t&eir own acconnt and for Iheir proleetioA agdbist 
the oppresBoiB of their rights and liberties. Th^rd^ they 
obtaioed aa imperishable glor^ amoBg the Bations ef im 
earth Then the cantons ana cities« which had become 
ftee, imdertook numerous wars to acquire sovereignties and 
Mi^eete imd to extend their limited territcmes. They 
foaped iottttial cüiSooKd and an equivocal repuitatioiL The 
deeds of Hie greatest conqaerors finally &U into obli- 
vioQ or contempt as they are seldom lbs the benefit df hn- 
vaga^: A^rwardsL tbsy sold thmr sddiers for hire to 
fi»eign eonntrmr ana foreim wars, and with the blood of 
i)m» brave man purchased for the sons q£ noble ftmilies 
large pay^ anaiual pensions, golden chains, decorations and 
Mea^ such aa kings are aoeostomed to confer on their set* 
vaalB. Therewith despotismi and pride and a sfaameleas 
mituy entered into a few great ftmiMea, foreign manne» 
»dferwgn vices into the cabins of the peopk ; Switzer» 
wl became the theatre c^ the scandalous intrigues of 
foreign embassadors and of the ambition ci the home gov« 
^ments for unlimited power over their subjects. Then 
m Confederates showed more friendship for foreiffB kings 
than for eadi oth^; they forbade free emigration between 
we cantons, and even |Hrohibited the purchase and sale of 
«^ most necessary articles. Their Diets were heartlesa 
ceremQnials and their mean deeds contradicted their impos- 
wg words. Finally, the Swiss drew the sword, no longer 
^inst foreign potentates but, urged by sectarian haibe^ by 
^*jvy, ambition or party spirit, against each other cmly. 
1 hereby they n^iore than once siUlied the ^lory of their 
lope&theps, and impelled each other to the brink of a eom- 
*'*>'^ abyss. 

Ii^ vain did wise patriots urge that the Confederate bond 
^r^*^ be anaeliorated and strengthened before it was en- 
*"^ly loosed. In vain, also, in the Diet itself, did the 
^ngelical cantons propose a new Confederate Constitu« 

r^^» ^^ ftelfishness of the majcaity caused it to be re^ 
J^ted. And when Sarasin, a Genevese, sufi^gested that a 

^*^^e federal authority should be createdpby means of 

^!^ the divided Confederacy would secure more oonsolif 

^^^^ afod unity, he was laughed at 
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As an offiet, TJri, Schwyz and ITntarwkldeii aaaeftfblid 
^4th June, 1718) with great pomp at the Kntli, where, four 
hundred years before, their fathers had sworn together the 
first oath of freedom. There, with solemn oath, they re- 
newed their most ancient bond, but with the saddening 
remembrance of their misfortune at Villmergen and wiw 
inimical feelings towards the large cantons in their hearts. 
And two years afterwards (9th May, 1715), the catholic 
cantons made a treaty at Solothurn with France, whofie 
king was then the most bitter enemy of the evangelicals. 
This one-sided treaty frightened the reformed cantons, and 
made them distrustful. They suspected that it contained 
some dangerous secret articles, that foreign troops were to 
be called into the country, the smaller cantons strcDgthened 
at the expense of the larger, G-enera and Yaud restored to 
the duke of Savoy, Thurgau and the county of Kyburg to 
the emperor. To the honor of the Confederates, the future 
did not justify these suspicions, but the suspicions tb^n- 
selves showed the reciprocal animosity and oistrust which 
existed. 

Parties were constantly formed, not for the glory and 
happiness of the whole Confederacy against foreign powers, 
but for the benefit of some small territory, or for the benefit 
of foreigners, against fellow-confederates. Some were at- 
tached to the emperor, others to France, a very feW| only, 
to Switzerland. Hence crafty embassadors of foreign 
princes obtained a constantly increasing power in the land, 
to the constantly increasing dishonor or the Confederates 
and to the misery of many a family, as shown by the fol- 
lowing instance. 

A young man from Grisons, who was pursuing his stu- 
dies at Geneva, took a ride for pleasure into the neighboring 
territory of Savoy. There the French embassador caused 
him to be secretly seized (1710) and confined in a fortress, 
' because the voung man's fether, Thomas Massner, a lord 
of the council of Coire, was a partisan of Austria. When 
the father learnt the imprisonment of his innocent son, and 
"d in vain demanded justice and sought assistance, he 
rme very angry, and, with an armed band, seized the 
w of Merveilleux, the French charg6 at Coire, that he 
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tai^ki bdd lam as a hostage. An aooommodation was 
made ; the councillor gave up iiis prisoner and asked pardon 
of the French embassador at Solowum. But, as he did not 
thereby obtain his son's release, he sought £resh vengeance. 
And be lay in wait for the duke of Yendome, grand 
prior of France, as he was passing through Sargansiandf 
took him prisoner and earned him to the Austrians at 
Feldkiroh. The government of the Q-rison republic peti- 
tioned both France and Austria» to obtain the simultaneous 
release of the innocent prisoners; but without success. 
The fin^ign embassadors rather embittered the <|uarreL 
It was in conae(]^uence of this dispute that the English em- 
bassador, who sided with the Austrians, was assassinated 
at the baths of Pfeffers; that the league of the Ten-juris- 
dictions took part for Thomas Massner, and a majority of 
the corpcvations of Coire appointed him bailiff of Maien- 
feld ; that the Confederate cantons outlawed this same man, 
as a violater of tiie rights of nations, and set a price of two 
hundred crowns on his head ; that, finally, the Grisons 
themselves, in a criminal court held at Ilanz ^17th Aug., 
1711), deprived him of civu righto, confiscated his property, 
condemned him to an ignominious death, and offered a 
thousand ducate as a reward to any one who would deliver 
him up. 

To. prevent greater misfortunes, Thomas Massner had 
already obtained the release of the duke of Vendome, and 
had himself fled to the protection of the emperor at Vienna. 
Here he lived for a long while, an exile ; while his un- 
happy son latiguished, a prisoner, in a French fortress, and 
his deserted wife, a widow, in the Rhetian mountains. 
And, as his life was heavy, fer f5rom his home, he one day 
undertook to return. He could also perceive that the em- 
peror's fiivor diminished daily. The favor of the people 
and of great lords is like Apnl weather and thin vapor. 

In his own country the sentence of the criminal court 
of Danz and the outlawry of the Confederacy still hung 
over his head. He wandered among the Alps of Grlarus. 
He was betrayed, and, by order of the French embassador, 
pursued. One day, when he was trying to escape from his 
puisoeis and had regained the Austrian territory on the 



right \mjokot A» W:iiaOjlmw^ CMiUm- 

Aer died of the fall 

When afterwards (1714) peace was negotiated at Baden 
between France and Austria, a nephew of Thoiqas Maasn^ 
wai among the .emperor's j^nipotentiaries. By bis 
cousin's intercession, young Massner was finally fireöd fbom 
imprisonment, after long negotiations with the French. 
And when he returned home after so many years, he was 
received by his people with joy, as a triumphant martjyr, 
and r^aid for his sufferings by honois aJftd dignities. 

Thus did foreign embaa^ors trifle with the Swiss upon 
Swiss soil, after having divided them bj courtier-like 
artifices. 



<3HAPTEE XtVIL 

DI8TUBBAKCIS8 IS KüRIOH, 80BAF7HAUSXK A»]> THB BISHOPSIO 
OF BALK. 

It has oftien been said: ^'War is the greatest of tiieevilB 
of life." But so said not the ancient heroic Confederates, 
who first glorified the name of Swiss before God and man. 
They marched to battle for their holy right; they knew 
that there t^as something better than comfort and effemi- 
nate ease, and they thought: ''The greatest of the evils 
of life is slavery under the sceptre of pride and injustice." 

And it is a fact that from the time of the last battle of 
Villmergen until the de«Äructive invasion of the French, 
though less than a century and in the midst of peace, 
Switzerland suffered greater calamities than in all her pre- 
vious wars with Austria and Burgundy. For, whue rust 
corroded the swords of the Winkelrieds, the Pon tanas, the 
Waldmanns, the Hallwyls, the Erlachs, contemptible self- 
ishness and poisonous luxurv corrodeid still more com- 
pletely the glorious bond of the ii,ncients, and the Confed- 
eracy became decomposed like a putrefying corpse. And 
the children bedecked the corpse with the glittering tro- 
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Shies of their fittheis, that no one might know the soul had 
eparted from it. 
jSTotbing great was done. Greatneas seemed to au, or to 
most, to consist in acquiring riches, not virtues ; in being 
lords and sul^ects, not free citizens. Some purchased the 
office of bailiff and sold justice and injustice, like common 
waroa Some begged for pensions, orders and titles from 
foreign courts. Borne sought to obtain places in the ma- 
gistrature, not by services to their country but by marriage 
with the daughters of council-lords. Others sought other 
advantages; few, laudable occupations. The people of the 
subject-districts had barely more rights than that of sharing 
with their cattle the labors of the field, and the govern- 
ments were so blind that they feared the enlightenment of 
the country-people. The sovereign cities and cantons un- 
dermined the liberties of the subjects : the ruling fiunilies 
in the cities, those of the burghers. From time to time, 
those whose rights were encroached upon, awoke from 
their slumber, armed themselves with courage, recovered 
their rights, or at least prevented further encroachments. 
But all these petty disputes do not deserve the attention 
of posteritv ; in their time they hardly excited that of the 
other Confederates. 

In Zurich, where the citizens had always preserved a 
free spirit, a trifling question between two trades unexpect- 
edly caused the reformation of several abuses in the com- 
monwealth. Two parchment-makers accused a currier 
with encroaching on their trade (October, 1712). This 
penk)nal dispute soon extended to the two trades and then 
to all the citizens. The ordinances and prerogatives of the 
industrial corporations were examined and regulated, the 
legislative functions of the citizens determined, the statutes 
of the ancient constitutional compact reviseid to accord 
with the ^irit of the times, and all these useful reforms 
embodied m a new fundamental law, which was approved 
I and sworn to by the^ citizens (17th Dec., 1718). 

The buighers of the city of Schaflfhausen had already, 
after a long struggle, obtained the same advantages by a 
leyision and amäioration of their constitution (1689). rot 
at Schaffhausen the little council had insensibly usurpeid 



lurlritouj paw«r, &mt bv specious soochwaB jyod fesMd, 
which had been successml through the inattentioa 4>f -^ä&e 
^ooiiponUioiif, and then bj the bald abase of. authopity. 
The rights of the citizens had be^i disregarded, and ,tbe 
state^prmerty managed wilfully And selfishly« This is 
always tne oase when those who administer me law. hold 
themselyes ^above iJae law, and think that their will J0 ^o 
take the plaoe of law« 

But thoiigh the,abases of arbitrary power were put .an 
end to within the walls of the city of Schaff hausen, this 
was not by any means the case as regarded the rigbta of 
the countiy-people. Hence, when the government otuse 
established a new ^ccise in the vilkge of Wilebiogc^ 
(1717), the vUk^ refused to submit, ^and, when the £pv- 
enimei»t xeepgnused its error and removed the excise, 
broq^ht forward odier oomplaints, also well fouode^' 
Foseign lords ^and powex?», as usual, did not neglect tfai3 
iopportuinity to medoUe in a petty domestic difficmtv ; jpw- 
texts wer^ never wantiqg. Thus the i)epple of Wilobia- 
jßn were induced to refuse the usiial homsge, thaHgh 
Sduffbausen sent tropps and offered .a ready bearing .of 
^m their ^eomptaints, because the deputies of ihe village were 
encouraged by flattering promises from ihe iaaLperial OQUTt 
at Vienna. £iat| afterwards, when Austria, feared a rap- 
.tare with Fianoe on more important questions, a^d wi^jb^ 
.to seoare ;tbe ^^geod will pf the Confederacy^ the Wilcbii^- 
.gen^rs were dismissed &om Yienna (1726). Ma^y of the 
jrebels were punished by confiscation of their p]?Qpei:;^; 
x>tbei8 were ^oanished. Wearied by this dispute of maoy 
ib» vills£^ rendered the long refused Jiomage 



Wufulneas always occasions disasters^ and (be war of a 

Svernment against its own sulgects, even when suocesft- 
l, con&rs but small glory. Such was the , experience of 
the bishop of Bale also, at this .period. 

He was lord of a fine territory, stretching from the )ake 
of Bienoe to the city of B£le,. through the valleys of the 
Jura, with many citi^, castles and towns. Therein, were 
the cities of Bienne and Neustadt, Fruntrut, Ddspeig^^St 
'^isils and Lauffeuj.as well as Erguel or j^ujbnmj^thal, 
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tbe PnAog;^ jiad i]i6 «i^pwarieB of ShIi, Bineok mA 

Wiien John Oomad of Beioach beatme priooe^bisbqp 
(1705) .and sec^ived ^e honuige of the coaatry, the b«a- 
aei^ of the peaBa&tSi Wüsard, in the muae <ii tie fe9ti% 
made a jneservatiG^ of their d^rtered franohinoi and iof 
thoir defensive treaty with Beroe. The. bishop would ao- 
kaowledge nothing pf the kind» veq^iiredaa oath .without 
veaerratiop, deprived the banneret of bis digoiüeB .aad 
offioesi a»d thought tbat^ where might was tb^re alao wi|0 
Tigbt. So thought not the Munsterthalera. The banaeiet 
went to Berne, reminded the city of her ancieatly-grantad 
protectorate and demanded aaüstaoce. Berne acknowl- 
edged the justice of the claim; and, as the bishop persisted 
in ilia wilfulness and. continued to make ianovatioDs and 
to bataas those who oj^iosed him^ she sent a thousand aicn 
to the bovdeia for tbeir protection, restored. ^ the cquii- 

SitB &niier privileges and to the banneret his office. 
ereat the bishop was much incensed, fie called on the 
^UlK>lic cantons, and th(^ thought to intei^ere with the aid 
of France. But Berne relied on the support of the evaa- 
gdiqal cantons and of England. When the bishop saw 
that he could do nothing, be made a iäriendly settlem^ 
with Berne (gOth March, 1706) and coiifinaed the Moa- 
statbaleis in their rights. But he did this with unwUliqg 
heart and occasioned them vexation ikflter vexation, espe- 
cially about the reformed worship in the country. Berne 
once mose clashed her arms (1711). The &rst threat was ' 
sufficient. 

Thea the bishop again confirmed the franchises of tbe 
Kunsterthalers, at Aarberg, and consented to the bitter 
condition that, in case of any future complaint^ if he did 
not satis&ctorily reply, within three months, to the second 
and third aummons of Berne, he should forfeit the sum of 
20,000 crowns, for which the prevostsbip of Munstar w^ 
pledged. Although pope Clement XI. at Kome was very 
mdignant at this stipulation, by which heretics acquired a 
great advantage over catholics, the treaty was thencefor- 
ward respected. 

Frequently afterwards the bishops of Bfle attempted to 
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increase their aovereign power by arbitrary decisions and 
acts of violence. When the council of the city of Neustadt 
on the lake of Bienne banished a bui^her of that city 
(1711^ and his relatives appealed to the bishop against the 
council, the prince attempted, without right, to compeF the 
council to revoke its sentence and to pay the costs of the 
suit. He arbitrarily deposed the burgomaster and five 
members of the council who would not submit, punished 
them by fines, outlawed them, pronounced sentence of 
death on burgomaster Oelier, wno had fled' (1714), and 
broke up the whole council. Berne finally interferOT, re- 
stored quiet in concert with the bishop, and secured the 
infVinged freedom of the city. 

The bishop treated the city of Pruntrut also with Ae 
same harshness. This city held from the old emperors 
and lords many important franchises which had always 
been confirmed by the bishops. But when lord Jacob 
Sigismund. of BeinfiMsh sat in the bishop's chair, he en* 
croaiched in many ways on the municipal rights. Influ- 
«aced by the advice of his civil officer, the signier of Bam- 
schwag, he would listen to no complaints, but treated the 
district assemblies and their delegates as rebels. Then 
iPruntirut rose in defence of her established fi^nchises. The 
bishop called on the catholic cantons for assistance. But 
their deputies, when they had carefully examined the 
whole matter, like honest men, said to the prince (1784) : 
"If princely prerogatives are to be maintamed, the fltih* 
chises of the subjects must also be respected." This quar- 
rel remained unsettled for seven years; The hearts of the 
people were embittered against their signier. And when 
ne, angry with the Confederates, finally mtroduced French 
troops into his territory (1741) and arbitrarily punished 
his subjects in property," honor and life, they bowed in si- 
lence beneath the yoke. But they awaited the hour for 
vengeance} and it struck at last. 
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€H AFTER XLVIIL 
•mBDRimTiov or tbm wiBBi^trincmiBM a 

[A.I>.1714toir40.] 

AbO'ITT tiie «ame^me there was mueh irooMe «sd^if^ 
trass m the litde district of Werdenberg. After OknM 
booght this country in 1517 from the barons of Qeuiiviw. 
it was peacefally governed W bailiffis, who were «eplaoea 
every three years. The Werdenbergers had, indoe^ 
viewed with dissatisfaction their aabgectioB to ^e <2oiiM^ 
mcy, because they thereby lost all hopeiif jmrobaaiiiff or 
otherwise obtaining their freedom. Already, in 4686, tMy 
had once been in full insurrection against their new mm^ 
teis, bat sinee thenpfiiet had been undisturbed. The four 
thoosaad ishabitaDts of the three parishes jpocooooed very 
eKeelleat alps in the Toggenborg mountains, fine laiu» 
and orcharois in the vaUeys, and eloried in many fraa- 
ehiaea. Tbey preserved, as a sacred treasare, the charts 
of these ifraachiseB, aocording to which the governing bai* 
M had no right *to interfere in their communal afi^is or 
to derive any benefit from the common pastures and 
woods. The bailU& did not always reaaee^ these ümm- 
chiaes, but ^issamed the managemant or the comnmnal 
pr<^rty, woods and alpa; inoFeased tiie fines on the aale 
of mountam lands; «xemsed arbitrary power reelecting 
the 4*igbt to the best cbaitek, the ^choice of officers «nd 
other thiogs. This made bad blood among the peopk^ 
and they «{ipealed to the ^guarantee of their sealed diarter. 
But one aay (1705) when the fifteen parishes of the fiwe 
land of Glaros were met in general asaeaiibLy beCbra their 
chief. magistratea, aoiae said: ^'Th^ charter was granted 
by the council without assent of the parishes, and is these^ 
fore in vaiiid as well as derogatory to l£eir sovereign rights." 
Then the assembly decided that the <eharter most be pro- 
duced for examination. , 

Werdenberg unwillingly suirtoidered her treasure to 
4he baitil^ Caspar Tmmpi, fixr iQapeotio& and aevw »* 



OMvad it back again. As the country made bitter bst 

always respectful complaints concerning the abstracted 
charter, a triple council, assembled at Glarus, promised 
that all the rights posscaased by the Werdenbergers from 
the earliest times should be recognized in a singledocu* 
ment, to be deposited with them. But they, distrustful on 
account of what had already occurred, demanded the orig- 
inal charter as their property ; and then, after fifteen years 
of uaeleBS complaint^ refused the usual homage to the new- 
bailiff (1719). The charter was promised to them, if tbej 
would do. homage, and the landammann of Glarus said to 
the people assembled in the church of Grabs: **I am an 
old man with one foot already in the grave ; I h<^ the 
other nuty follow, if the promise be not kept 1" But the 
confidence of the people, so often deceived, was not re* 
stored. 

Concerned at this, Glarus had reooiue to the Yorort and 
to the Confederates assembled in Diet at Frauenfeld. Werw 
denbe]^, also, did the same. The delegates of the county 
were sent away unheard, with orders to submit to tbeir 
government and to render . the homage. They obeyed 
^uly, 1720) but without desisting from their claims. Thea 
Glarus sent for the delegates of Werdenberg to come and 
examine the documents and negotiate about the charter, 
under a safeKX)nduct to which her honor was pledged by 
oath. When they arrived, they were subjected to tbreata 
of violence, because they would not yield in their demaods^ 
and thrown into prison, where one of the firmest died sud- 
denly. The Werdenbergers were the more afflicted W 
cause they saw that the rights of subjects and the rights of 
governments were not held equally holy by the C^fede- 
rates. And forty men of the three parishes swore together 
to sacrifice property and life rather than the franchise» c^ 
their country. The agitation continued. The peofie be- 
came excited. The bailiff from Glarus was more like a 
prisoner than a governor, in bis castle. He introdooed 
seventy-five armed men from Glarus into it, as a garnaon, 
in the dead of night 

When the people heard this, they rang the alarm-bells, 
and crowds rushed in tumult from the oonununea to attQpk 
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die €aaä6; tiiej were without diedidim and wKhont ex- 
perieooed officers. As soon as the hearj artillery than- 
aered against them from the walls of the castle, thej were 
all terrified and took to flight (21 Oct, 1721). Five days 
afterwards appeared the general of Glaros» Bartholemeo 
Paravicini, with two thousand men. Deputies also came 
from the vorort Zuri(du 

Then the Werdenbergers saw that their cause was loe^ 
aud, persuaded more by the sight of the superior foroe 
tbao oy the eloquence of the envoys from Zurich, they 
brought their arms to the castle and gave them up. Then 
Qiarus, advised by Berne and Zurich to treat with lenity 
the erxor of the misguided people, withdrew her troops on 
the very day the arms were surrendered, and marched 
diem bfu^ to Azmoos, through storm and rain. 

But an ignorant people think neither of the past nor of 
Ae future, and, when a danger has passed, become as bold 
as they were before' &int-hearted at its prospect Not one 
of the insurgents appeared at the castle to answer, as they 
had all agreed to do. Each played the hero anew ; they 
held open general assemblies; swore to maintain their 
lighta, and built a bridge over the Bhine to have a way for 
escape in the last extremity. 

As soon as the troops of Glarus entered a second time 
into the revolted district, the unarmed crowd of inhabitants 
fled over the Bhine, persuaded that poverty and exile were 
belter than home with extinguished franchises. But it was 
winter; and the moans of the children, half dead with cold, 
and the bitter lamentations of the women broke the spirit 
of the men. They sent messengers to the castle of Wer- 
denberg and sued for mercy, and, after a few days^ resigned 
to every fiate, wandered back to their jdeserted cabins. A 
few, only, preferred voluntary exile to the serfdom to which 
the rest submitted by oath (81 Dea, 1721). 

Now Glarus passed sentence on the insurgents» The 
names of Leinhard Bensch of Basis, of Hauß Bepsch, Jacob 
Yofbnrger, Hans Bauw and Han^ Sepn, who ba^ spoken^ 
for the people, were nailed to the ^llows. Fiqet» ^r\d cou^ 
ftwations, of inore than 70)000 ^vins, deprivations of civi| 
xiip^ and hiMsifihmeiit punüahed t^ose who h^A ai^uped v^ 



Ae vaMtie(stiotL But no one wad cksinived of lift; Tha 
blood which, in ciTil tioables, flows from the acaflbld upon 
a ftee floii, Mi» as the seed of emaes and ycaigeance, whioh 
ftdrare geteratibn» muslf offen t%m m tenoi*. 

QBfeuiis, 1« is tmw^ desli^oyed aü tte Werdbnbeipgti^daiins 
I& freedom ;* tmt^ a few years laier, the shephe^peopk on 
the linth, hnpelled bj a generous Ibeling, relMTved their 
aiibjeet^ frste many* or the aft^i»Ki> l^ordens; bj wisely re- 
fllricti% tile power of «he bailtf^; finally restiorec^ to the 
Werdenber^^m their am» and honcMna^ and never had rea- 
iMf to regret ths generosity. 
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<DN9S 09 ÜAHIlAliUtATtlt UfOUVMÄttBOOk, 

[A. B. mi to 1740.] 

Af the peribd when peaee was restored toSlaras, ü was 
driven awav from the canton of Zug by parly-rage; 

On the shore of a beatK»fiil lake among the mountains 
H^ th6 Kttte city of Zug, not very seonre <m the soft bank, 
^hich has alreaidy twice (148@ and 1594) gi<ven way m 
parts and carried houses and garden» into the flood. The 
smidl district dependent on the eitv was early (1S50 to 1464) 
bought firom various knights and eonv'ents by savings of 
the municipal income, and governed by baili»i And the 
bailiwick of Hunenberg, which had ransomed itself fk>m 
its lords (1414)^ voluntarily acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Zug, under reservation of its franchises. In the city it- 
self m the burghers had equal rights. Some noble fami- 
lies, howerer, who had Uvea there from very ancient times^ 
generally secured th^ first offices to themselves, either as 
hdrs of great riches or of great names, by tSieir merit or 
the influence of p^arty. They c^n occasioned serious dis- 
turl^nces, sometimes among the citizens^ sometimes by 
tbeir livalry, gcmietimes by s^ng their own and tl^inr 
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OQtmtry's services to foreign powers for gold and titles. 

The free communes of Aegeri, Menzingen and Baar.. 
under tbeir own constitutions and laws, independent of 
the city, formed with it the whole canton. The ammann,' 
or chief of the republic, was chosen alternately from these 
four districts. The few prerogatives which the city enjoyed, 
and sometimes abused, served only to eiycite jealousy and 
hate in the country against the city. Not a century passed 
without tumultuous, sometimes bloody, quarrels b^weea 
the two. Once (1702) it even went so far that Aegeri, 
Menzingen and Baar were on the point of separating m>m 
the city of Zu^, and forming a canton apart, had they not 
been prevented by the Confederates. 

The Zurlaubens, barons of Thurm and Gestelenburg, 
were among the richest families of the land. For^wo 
hundred years, they had almost always been in po^ession 
of the highest state-offices, and in the favor and party of 
the French 2ing, who extended to them the distribution 
of the French pensions, whether gratuitous or stipulated 
by treaty, and the office of purchasing adherents and votes 
for France. They had obtained from the city and com- 
munal councils the lucrative privilege of the government 
trade in salt, of which they annually imported six hundred 
casks from Upper Burgundy. The opponents of the Zur- 
laubens were looked upon as opponents of France and, 
consequentlv, as partisans of Austria. 

Among tnese was Anthony Schumacher, member of the 
council, a talented but violent man, who carried on a tradfe 
in the salt of Hall (a small Tyrolean town on the Inn, where 
are salt mines). He and other opponents of the ammann 
Fidelis Zurlauben complained, not without good reason, of 
the quality of the Burgundian salt; then questioned the 
£iitliful management of that business, and finally found 
fault with the partisan distribution of the French pensions 
and gratuities. At that time foreign powers finely distrib- 
uted presents in monev to those Swiss whose venal fidelity 
had been proved, and by such gifts enlisted and purchased'^ 
fiesh hirelings and dependants. The communes of Baar • 
and, Menzingen countenanced the^e Qomplainta and said: 
^Inie money shoi;^4 ^ ^^7 divided nmoiig all the ott- 
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izens. b^not each of us^ the least as well as the greatest, 
an ally of the king?" When ammann Fidelis heard this, 
he distributed money and presents to a great many people, 
and kept open tables at the eating-houses, in order to se- 
cure to himself friends and -partisans against the Harten 
(Hards) as his opponents were called. 

But when Josias Schicker of Baar, an enemy of Zurlau- 
ben, and one of the Harten, was ammann of the canton 
(1728) it was decided that there should be an equal distri- 
bution of the French gratuities and stipulated pensions. 
And, as France would not consent to this, the Harten be- 
came angry and persecuted the partisans of the French 
king, who were called Linden (Softs), They were mal- 
treated, and their places siven to the partisans of Austria. 
Amnann Fidelis, accusea of malpractice in appointments 
to Civil and ecclefsiastical offices and of having taken ex- 
cessive profit and usury, was condemned to restore bis 
wrongly -acquired gains, and, when he fled to Lucerne, his 
property was confiscated and himself banished for one hun- 
ared and one years. He never saw his home again. Others 
of the Linden fled like him, and, like him, were punished. 
Even the ammanns Weber and Christopher Andermatt 
shared this fate, because they had once (1715) at Solothurn, 
in the name of Zug, signed a treatj with France, in which 
report said there was a secret article respecting the divi- 
sion of Switzerland among foreign powers. 

When the general assembly, two years afl^erwards (1731), 
conferred the dignity of ammann upon Anthony Schu- 
macher, the alliance with the king of France, who had 
sent neither pensions nor presents, was broken. Only one 
man, the council-lord Beat Caspar Utiger, was bold enough 
to warn the people of the dangers of such a proceeding : 
but he had to fly in haste firom the country in order to save 
his life. 

j Ammann Schumacher now established a new tribunal 
oompjosed of nine of his most devoted adherents, which 
jWas invested with the greatest powers by the sovereign 
people. Fresh prosecutions were begun against the parti- 
sans of France. The prisons were filled with them. BT 
any one escaped chains by flighty his name and effigy were 
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hung on the gallows. Whoever pitied the banished or 
blamed the Harten, was compelled to stand in the pillory, 
or, for a whole year, to wear a red knit cap, the object of 
public derision. Schumacher even endeavored to detach 
tJri, Schwyz and TJnterwalden from the French alliance. 
He did all this, perhaps with the upright intention to free 
his country from the influence of foreign gold and foreign 
intrigues, perhaps with the hope that France would con- 
sent to the equal distribution of the gratuities and stipu* 
lated pensions and thus the credit of the Zurlaubens be 
destroyed. 

^ Two years long continued these doings of the well-inten- 
tioned but violent ammann. But many of the Harteni 
when they saw that their expectations were not realized, 
were softened and longed for quiet and their old fi^ds. 
At this unexpected inconstancy of the people, Schumacher 
adopted unusual measures to prevent any union between 
the inhabitants and the exiles and any revolt against his 
authority. The communes were compelled to arm, to send 
captains into all the bailiwicks ; Baar and Menzingen to 
establish special guards. The gates of the city oi Zug 
were repaired ; closed early and opened late. This occa- 
sioned astonishment, as no enemy was seen ; and gave rise 
to murmurs at the expense. 

When Schumachers term of office expired, John Peter 
Staub was chosen ammann in his stead, and as none of 
Schumacher's promises to the people had been fulfilled, 
the Lindens increased greatly in favor. The new ammann 
himself took part with them, and followed the rushing 
torrent Hence, when Schumacher, after several months, 
gave in his accounts of the state-money, and was found to 
nave bad considerable sums in hand without knowledge or 
permission of the council, he was dragged from the coun- 
cil-chamber and thrown into prison with his friends and 
followers. 

As soon as this was known in the land, the Harten were 
everywhere deposed from office, and complaints upon com- 
plaints were made against their severe government; the 
banished were recalled from exile and received in all the 
icalanB with tears of joy. Anthony Schumacher, the vie- 
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tim of par^-bAte^ rather than of justice^ was led igacHni- 

nioasly to the gallows (9th March, 1735), where hung the 
names* and effigies of the exiles. The executioner took 
them down. The humbled ammann was compelled to 
carry them on his back to the council-house. He aske<| 
only for life. On ten serious accusations, the judges con- 
demned him to perpetual banishment from the Confederacy 
and to three years of the galleys. But the people, iwrho 
had before prized him so highly, demanded his blood. 
For fear of a riot, he was brought to the lake-shore, with 
irons oh his hands and feet, before break of day in the 
morning of 18th May, 3.785. There his daughter shed 
upon his neck the tears of an everlasting farewell. The 
crowd stood by in silence and saw him, surrounded by a 
strong guard, enter the boat which was to bear him frord 
a BBd, every league of which had for him only tears or 
curses. Popular favor is a false harlot; she repays her 
lovers' faith with affliction. Seven weeks after his expa- 
triation, death freed him, in the prison of Turin, from the 
miseries of the Sardinian galleys. 

But the old troubles were not banished from the land 
with him; dissension and discontent lasted many years^ 
When Zug renewed her alliance with Phmce, the latter 
immediately sent presents to her adherents. But wheu 
the people learned this, a fresh storm burst forth (1746) ; 
those wno had received the money were compelled to pay 
it into the treasury, and were, moreover, punished bv: 
heavy fines and banishment. Another outbreak was with 
difficulty prevented by the Confederates in 1768, and by 
their mediation, France was induced to furnish the people 
with Burffundian salt, as before, or with a compensation in 
money, wnich last, like the stipulated pensions, was to be 
equally divided among all the burghers in city and ooun- 
try. 
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CHAPTER L. 

QITAARSL OF TBB BABTXlf AND ZJHDBK Uf TBS OÜTIE BH01II8 OT 
AFPXNSBLL. 

'[A.p.m4tolT40.] 

Ir is very unfortunate wben magistrates forget that they 
are but the servants of the state, and wish to make the 
commonwealth serve their selfish interests, their vengeance 
or their pride. This had occasioned great trouble in the 
canton of Zug, and about the same time almost produced 
a dvil war in that of Appenzell. 

Since the twelve old Khodes or districts of Appenzell 
had separated in consequence of difference in* faith, so that 
the Inner Rhodes at the foot of the high mountains re- 
mained catholic, and the Outer, on both banks of the Sit* 
ter, reformed, they had indeed counted in the Confederacy 
as a single canton, but, as regarded themselv^ they were 
two communities, independent of each other in faith, cus- 
toms and laws. 

The old borough-town of Appenzell remained the chief 
town of the Inner Rhodes. But the Outer Rhodes, which 
were unequally divided by the Sitter, had long disputes 
with. each other, sometimes about the location of their 
chief-place, sometimes about the choice of magistrates. 
The people east of the Sitter were more numerous thto 
those on the west, and were jealous of their rights. Finally, 
each portion chose its own magistrates, and Trogen lie- 
came the chief place of the former, Herisau that of the 
latter. The jealousy on both sides was not thereby dimi- 
nished, but rather increased. 

At Trogen lived the influential family of the Zellwe- 
gers, enriched by commerce and manufactures. In Heri- 
sau flourished the family of the Wetters. One of the 
latter held the office of landammann in the year that the 
city of St Gallen had a fresh dispute with the Appenzell- 
ers respecting tolls (1782). St. Gallen said : "Let the dis- 
pute be r^rred to two Confederate cantons as arbitrators, 
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agreeably to the SSd article of the Rorschach treaty of 
peace, made after the Toggenburg war." 

LaDdammanii Wetter declined and said: "The treaty 
of Borschach is not obligatory on our people, because it was 
9ot oonfiraied by any assembly of the cominunes, bat con- 
cealed from them and signed by a few chief men only, on 
their own responsibility. If thejr were still alive they 
would be punished as traitors to justice and liberty, and 
^ having given to the city of St Oallen the power to in- 
crease her tolls at her option.? 

Of all the magistrates of Appenzell who had witnessed 
the treaty at Rorschach, none were living but ^ some rela-. 
tives of the Zellweger family at Trogen, liandammaau 
Wetter was no friend to these ; their nches gave them too 
9iuch influence in the country. And he said : " They had 
acted interestedly and on some secret understanding with 
St Gallen to the detriment of tb^ir own country.'^ 
. Thereupon the Zellwegers retorted: "Were not the 
chief men from both sides of the Sitter present at the» 
treaty of Rorschach 7 Bid not the principal men and the 
judges of all the Rhodes approve it r Has not the treaty- 
been already acted upon ana carried out in a previous dis- 
pute respecting tolls with St Gallen, in 1720? Whv do 
you so strenuously oppose it now, but from bad faith r" 

The people west of the Sitter paid no attention to tbia, 
but beueved landammann Wetter and blamed the Zell- 
wegers and their friends in the other district Anc^ one 
day, when the heads of all the rhodes were assembled at 
Herisau. the excited country-people, who were called Har- 
ten, rusned into the council4iouse and into the council- 
iiall. There, with great roughness^ they maltreated those 
councillors who respected the treaty of Rorschach, called 
Üiem Linden, and dragged the Zellwegers to the window, 
in order to throw them out to the violent ahd itiging 
mob. Quiet was not restored until each counc)l-lard bad 
cried from the window: "The government did wros 
in not submitting the treaty of Rorschach to a gene 
asseinbly." 

When the jparishes east of the Sitter heard how their 
chitf men had been maltreated, they wished to rise and 



avenge them. But the Zellwe^Ts and other well^meaaiiiig 
persons dissuaded them, and induoed them to await the 
Qoming general assembly. 

When the people firom these rhodes oame afterwards to 
the general aesembly at Teufen, (20 Norember, 1782,) . 
they found the men m>m the other rhodes armed with old 
swords, and gathered in unusual numbers around the chair of 
the landammann. By the majority of their votes, these latter 
overpowered all opposition, deprived of offices and honors 
all those magistrates who &vored the partv of the Linden, 
and declared innocent every one who had been ocmdemned 
for lesistance to the treaty of Borschach. 

Now bitterness and hate prevailed throughout the land, 

Soarrels and dilutes between the Harten and the Linden, 
^e partisans of Wetter and of the Zellwegers. Botji 
parties appealed to the reformed Confederates. While the 
latter, as usual, sat irresolutelv in diet at Frauenfeld 
(January, 1738), the (people of the rhodes became so ex- 
cited that the men seized their arms, and the women and 
children fled from Trogen to the neighboring BheinthaL 
Thereupon a deputation from the Diet hastened to Herisan 
to restore peace. When Escher, the stadtholder of Zurich 
and head of the deputation, had with wise words appeased 
the council, and declared that the Confederates had nol 
the least intention to impose conditions displeasing to their ' 
fellow confederates, delegates from the ten parishes of 
the country were announced as desirous to conier with the 
deputies. These delegates were so numerous that the 
»Mirket-place of Herisau could not contain them, beiuff 
four or five thousand men. And they shouted and 
^lu^atened, and cried : " Have you come here to uphold 
the traitorous Linden, and to force a free people to observe 
^ agreement to which they never assented. Are we 
oaves or are we still free men?" 

This discussion lasted fer into the night. By the light 
^ torches and lanterns, the confederate oeputies were com- 
pelled, in a severe winter's night (19 February, 1788), to 
8^ to a plain near Herisau, and there give to the people a 
^tten assurance that the treaty of Borschach should 
»ever be farced upon them. On the nex* day, a crow^ 
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of people again rushed into Herisau and reqmred tlie 
meaiators to exhort the opposing Linden to submit to the 
decree of the general assembly. The deputies firom Beme 
and Zurich said: ''Our cantons are the originators and 
guarantors of the disputed article in the Borscnach treat^r ; 
shall we act against those who wish faithfully to observ^o 
that treaty ? This people shall never compel us to decide 
unjustly," But the otner deputies, in cowardly fear and 
anxiety, decided that it was necessary to appease the 
people. And the deputation declared in writing, that tbe 
Linden must submit to the decree of the general assembly. 
The Harten themselves had not desired more, so they dis- 
persed satisfied. 

This conduct of the Appenzellers, this unworthy treat- 
ment of the Confederate deputies, justly excited the indig- 
nation of the mediating cantons, especially of Zurich and 
Beme. But the wounds of the Toggenburg war were 
still too fresh to permit an armed interference. ^ The mat- 
ter was frequently discussed in diet at Frauenfeld and 
Aarau, but without vigor, consequently without result. 
Moreover, the Linden were thereby encouraged in their 
resistance to the Harten. 

The irritation of both parties at last broke forth in tbe 
town of Q-aiss, and the people, coming to blows, called on 
the neighboring villages for assistance. They fought with 
clubs and sticks. The Harten were victorious this time 
also, and plundered the barns and cellars of the Linden. 
These latter, breathing vengeance, assembled the next day 
in arms at Trogen and Speicher; the forces of the Harten 
rallied under their banners at Teufen with artillery. 
Citizen-blood was about to flow. But the government of 
Appenzell, supported by the Confederate mediators who 
were at St. Gallen, succeeded this time also, by firmness 
and prudence, in separating the furious opponents and 
restoring peace. 

In the mean while the Linden had learned by these en- 
counters that they were the weaker party in the land. 
Therefore they gave up their cause in despair. The gen- 
eral assembly at Hundwyl confirmed the decision of that 
h had met at Teufen the year before. The leadeii 



^ ib^ lioden party were deprived of lionoia and offioei| 
and punisbed by hc^vy fines for the hopes they had enter- 
4aiaea of the support of cantons and diets. 



CHAPTER LL 

HXirzl's OONSPIBAOT AT BXRHE, 

The Confederates were silent respecting the jostioe or 
ijyiiatice of the measures adopted on the Sitter, because 
all had enough to do to keep peace at home. Every can« 
ton had nK>re or less trouble, and Berne the most of all. 

At first the sovereign power of the dty of Berne was 
vested in all . the citizens^ Dy virtue of the charter granted 
to tbem bv duke Berchthold of Zahringen, under the em* 
peror Frederick 11. (1218). And tie burghers chose their 
magistrates each year mostly firom the noble fiimilies 
established in the city, whose riches, leisure and educa- 
tion rendered them more capable than the common citizens 
to rule a state with dignity. But as, in course of timCi 
the nobles^ became haughty and ambitious of absolute 
power, the citizens, assembled in the preacher's church 
(1384), made a statement of their liberties in a fundamental 
kw, intended to prevent all abuses. Thenceforward, yearly, 
sixteen citizens and four bannerets were to choose tne two 
hundred of the great council (as since 1294) from among 
the artisans: they thought it easier to find twenty men 
who would not iJe corrupted by the rich families, than to 

Kavent gold and intrigues from influencing a great crowd, 
e commons reservä to themselves the passing of im- 
portant laws and the declaration of war ana peace ; even 
the country-district was to be called into council on impor- 
tant matters, as had formerly been and was still for some 
time the case. 

But^ by degrees, the powerful bannerets chose for the 
g;reat oounoil only their mends and relatives ; by degreesL 
10» 
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these families perpetuated their possession of tibe gDrecm- 
ment; the great council, in concert with the bannerets and 
the sixteen, renewed itself annually ; by degrees, the com- 
mons were assembled more rarely ; finally not at alL In 
1581, the first law was passed without vote of the burghers^ 
and, in 1536, when war was to be declared against SavxrfTp 
the commons were assembled for the last time. After this^ 
not again. The sovereign power became exclusively here- 
ditary in the families of the great council. All the citissens 
were indeed eligible, nominally; but the ruling &milies 
were only a small number, who divided all placee and 
offices among themselves. 

An unjustiy acquired sovereignty, however good and 
wise it may be, never effaces by its virtues the stain of 
the original injustice, and always trembles for its power. 
Berchthold's old grant and the citizens' ftindamental law 
still lay in their golden chests ; but the ruling fiimilies of 
the great council desired neither to enforce nor to revoke 
them. Nothing was said of the rights of the commons 
of Berne, but tne inscription still remained on the city- 
seal. 

Several times the burghers murmured against the here- 
ditary power of a few families. The yet unrevoked grants 
and charters gave to the dissatisfied a pretext and color of 
right But the ruling power imposed silence on free voices. 
When, in 1710, several burghers demanded the restoration 
of the old constitution, in a memorial to the great council, 
and even formed a conspiracy, prisons and banishment dis- 
posed of the malcontents. When, afterwards, in 1744, 
twenty-four burghers of the city presented a respectful pe- 
tition that in future the council should no longer be chosen 
arbitrarily and by favor, but selected by lot from among 
all who were eligible, they were punished as rebels, some 
by confinement to their own houses, others by banish- 
ment. 

Amono; these was captain Samuel Henzi, a man of noble 
mind and uncommon acquirements. The time of his ban- 
ishment, which he passed at Neuchätel, was shortened by 
pardon. When he returned to Berne, but found that 
ae was ruined, and, on application, that he was exduded 
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fipm all lucrative employment, his höart became filled 
.with bitterness and he could not restrain his indignation. 

At that same time there lived in the city many upright 
and wealthy men of respectable citizen-families, such as 
the Fueters, Wemiers, Kupfers, Bondelys, Lerbers, Knechts, 
Herborts, Wyses and others. These men mourned in si- 
lence over the down-trodden rights of the commons, and 
lamented that the chartered prerogatives of the citizens 
could not be maintained against the power of those who 
how sat, like hereditary lords, in the council-hall. Henä 
Joined them, as did Michael Ducrest, the surve^ror, who 
lived at Berne under arrest, on account of his participation 
in the disturbances of his native citv, Geneva. By mutual 
complaints of the usurpation of the government and of 
the haughty harshness of some of its members, the feelinsB 
of these men became excited; and in conversations m 
which the abuses of the commonwealth were vividly pre- 
sented to all their minds, bold resolutions were formed. 
No one can say who had the first thought of a new con- 
spiraoy. But captain Henzi, whom his recent disgrace im- 
pelled to the zealous adoption of energetic measures, soon 
oecame the soul of the whole, in consequence of his elo- 
quence and superior acquirements. 

Thev met in the evenings; formed plans for the restora- 
tion of the ancient order of things agreeably to the charter 
and fundamental law, and bound themselves to fidelity and 
silence by a fearful oath. Henzi desired to act with energy 
but also with moderation. Such was also the wish of 
Daniel Fueter, the goldsmith. All the best informed and 
most upright men agreed with them : they aimed simply 
at the destruction of existing abuses. Force was only to 
be employed in the last resort to resist force. But when 
the circle of the conspirators was enlarged, and men were 
admitted of ill-regulated minds, fiery ambition and rained 
fortunes, the original moderation no longer prevailed. This 
is proved by the secret document they drew -up to justify 
their enterprise, in which a deadly hatred depicts in the 
blackest colors all t)ie faults of the governing families. 
"The sword, not the pen," said they, **is the weapon by 
which the lost chaplet of liberty must be regained. 
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It was agreed tltat, on the IStli of Jtme, 1749, the a^ 
aenal was to be taken by storm, liberty proclaimed, the 
commons assembled, a new government installed, and the 
great eouncil of the reigning families dissolved. 

The government, unsuspicious of the threatening danger, 
ruled with dignity and wisdom. All the Confederates hon- 
ored Iheir extended views and noble institutions. Even 
foreigners admired the good results of their rule. Their 
Tiiiues had caused most of the citizens to forget the ancient 
prerogatives of the commons, and the subjects congratulated 
themselves on the mildness and justice of their lords and 
masters. But the day intended to ruin all approached. 

The number of conspirators already amounted to sixty. 
But Henzi, who had been most earnest in the cause before 
Ae later evil designs were revealed to him, abhorred it, as 
did many of the others, when he learned that a large por- 
tion of the conspirators concealed the worst intentions 
ander the mask of patriotism. Then Henzi withdrew his 
countenance from those whom imprudence and disunion 
were leading to the brink of ruin. He meditated flight. 
Before he could succeed in this, every thing was betrayed 
by an ecclesiastic, himself an accomplice, bound by the 
oath. Henzi was seized on a party of pleasure and thrown 
into prison ; as were lieutenant Emanuel Fueter and the 
meax^hant Samuel Wernier. The others fled in great terror, 
and, when at a distance, learnt with horror that those who 
remained had confessed, undar fear of chcdns and torture, 
their intention of assassinating the principal citizens, of 
buminff the city, of pillaging the public treasury ; or that 
these things were at least ^believed by the public. Few 
felt themselves capable of such crimes. 

When these things came to light, Henzi appeared the 

most guilty of all. He had repaid with ingratitude the 

kindness of the government which had shortened his term 

I of exile. Sentence of death was passed upon all three. 

"\ The others implored mercy ; Henzi did not ; he disdained 

'« life of disgrace. 

On the 16th of June, 1749, Henzi, heart-broken but 
fearless, took leave of his wife and children ; saw the heads 
of Werner and Fueter, his accomplices, fell beaeadi thiö 
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of UkeeaaoutioBer; theamefleBtedliiniaelf withool 
tcemblij^ io tine dealdi-stroke. fie knew how to die with 
mare digniiy than he had Uyed. 

The i69t w&te baoiahed from die oountrj. When. 
Henra'a widaw stood on the bank of the Shine with her 
two ycamg aons, ähe cast on her native land a last despair- 
ing look, and said to the bystanders: '^ Did I not know 
Üiftt these ehild^^ea would o^e day avenge the blood of 
their slanghtftred &ther, dear as they are to me, I would 
gladly see them swallowed by these waves." 

But thesons, wb^i aiTiv^j^ at manly vears, were more 
magnanimoos ^n ttheir mother. One of them, governor 
of ithe noble vouths in the servioe of the hereditary 
stadtbQild^r.af tne iNetherlands, repaid his own undeserved 
mi8fortanes.by benefits to the burghers of his native city. 

HosRever, these events were not unattOMled with good 
results to l^eame. The wants of the state were discussed 
more fireely. Many miembers of the council, worthy dee- 
cendantsrof itheör renowned ancestors, ui^ged the re&nn of 
abuses. Afterwards (1780), the sentence pronounced on all 
the oriminals was revoked, and the banished were allowed 
to letucn. So much had public opinion changed, that 
those who had been carried too &i by their noble desires 
to benefit the .commonwealth were received with pity or 
respect; iwb]le.c<mtempt was thelot of those who, mstead 
of dissuading the malcontents froin their perilous designs, 
had entered the oonspiracy only to become cowardly 
taitosB. 
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.OF THS BmUBUUOK 19 THB ViAJUOBT OF LBrXSWSA. 

Shobtly after these distressing events at Berne, otben, 
e?en more melancholjr, occurred in the valley of Leven- 
timu Here, -in a district extending eleven leagues from 
ite SBow-dad hei^Ms of tb^ St Gotthard to; the mountain- 
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torrent of the Abiasca, on both sides of the Tieino aad in 
the wild side-yallejs, dwelt a people content with the 
small returns of their herds upon the Alps, their woods 
upon the mountains, and their pack-horses upon the St. 
Gotthard pass. The ancient franchises with which they 
had passed from the dominion of the Visconti mmilj to 
that of Uri remained unimpaired. Uri derived but a 
small revenue firom the tolls, and a trifling impost. 

Therefore Uri thought that neither pay nor other -com- 
pensation was due from her when the men of the valley 
followed her banners in th^Toggenburg war. " For, 
said Uri, '^ we have protected you, and maintained your 
franchises during nearly two centuries and a half, almost 
without compensation; why do you now ask pay from 
your sovereign?" Hereto the people of Leventina an- 
swered, and said : " You are obligea to protect us and to 
maintain our franchises by the old agreement you made^ 
but no agreement obliges us to go to war for you at our 
own cost" And, as Uri still refused to pay the wages for 
their faithful service, and as the people of Leventina there- 
upon seized the bailiff of Uri and appropriated the tolls, 
deputies from the five catholic cantons came to Altdorf 
and said : " Uri owes the money." 

So peace was restored, and no bad feeling remained in 
any heart Uri acknowledged her error and she loved 
justice. 

But in the valleys of Leventina dwelt some men who 
were unjust towards their fellow-citizens, and especially 
towards the widows and orphans whose property they 
managed. The widows and orphans complained to Uri, 
and the government decided that all guardianship accounts 
should be settled according to the ancient custom. This 
frightened many of the rich men of the valley. They 
said : '^ This is an innovation. Uri will again attempt to 
deprive us of our liberties." And they went into the 
villages round about, where they had many debtors, and 
excited the people and said: "Let us be united and we 
can easily stand against Uri. If you are courageous, we 
will throw off the impost and collect the tolls for ourselves." 
"^hus said they, and wished to cover up their own crime 
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wiA the crime of the whole people. It was in the begxnninff 
of 1755, when all the oountrj lay under the snow and 
the unemoloyed peasants had much leisure on their hands. 
They held meetings in their villages, and formed all sorts 
of resolutions. Each wished to appear bolder than the 
others. They seized Gamma, the bailiff of Uri, as well 
as the collector of the tolls, and empowered the tribunal 
of the valley to sit in judgment on important cases. 

When the government of Uri heard of these disorders 
they earnestly entreated the valley-people to return to 
their allegiance. Two men of Leventina, Wela and Bull, 
a{^)eared before the general assembly to answer; they 
spoke boldlv, not as subjects, but as masters ; there were 
fully two thousand men in arms on the other side of the 
St Gk)tthard to support them. 

Immediately, the nom of Uri was heard along the Keuss. 
Through storm and rain, nearly a thousand Urners, with 
six pieces of heavy artillery, ascended the rocky paths of 
the St. Gotthard and showed themselves above the sources 
of the Ticino. The watchmen of the rebels fled in terror 
and spread fear through the whole valley. 

The chiefe of the insurrection, Urs, captain of the coun- 
try. Fumo, banneret of the valley, Sartori, council-lord, 
and others, their adherents, met together and held a coun- 
cil of war. They decided : to draw Uri into the valley as 
£Eur as the foot of the high Platifer, where the Ticino, with 
fiightful rush, breaks through a cleft in the rock, and 
where a handful of men can hold at bay a whole army on 
the rock-hewn path. When the enemy were entangled in 
the pass, the men of Leventina would come forth in num- 
bers from all the lateral valleys, in the recesses of which 
they were till then to be concealed, surround and annihi- 
late the forces of Uri. 

Unfavorable weather covered the St. Gotthard with deep 
snow, even after thie lower valleys began to grow green. 
Therefore the Urners stopped in the valley of Urseren. 
But, in the mean while, the notified Confederates of Zurich, 
Lucerne, Schwyzs, Zug and Unterwaiden hastened with 
auxiliaries over the lake of the Waldstatten. Valais, Berne 
and Glarus occupied- the frontiers of Leventina. 



At la^ the battalions g£ TJn^ remforeed by «gUt Uuet^ 
died warlike Unterwaldeners, passed the heigüts of tbe St» 
Gk>tihard (21st May, 1755). Bat when the rebels, instead 
of 4ihe small force of Uri, saw the banners of the Gonfed^r* 
ates, Üieir Gonntry completely surrounded, and the Lnoera^ 
ers in the valley of Bonca, all their courage failed. They 
fled, throwing away their arms, back inta their vill^^ges ; 
many into me forests. In yaih did signal^firss on the 
heights giye notice of the danger and e«ll for a^ gefterai 
rising. 

The UmeTtf imd UnterWaldeaers ädyanoed cautiously 
fixmi yillage to yillage, leaving ouards at every defile^ se 
far as the last hamlet on the Abiasca All yielded and 
were disarmed; the other Confederates received notice not 
to advance farther with their auxiliaries; good discipline 
was maintained ; the chie& of the rebels seized, one after 
the other ; and Urs, the captain of die country^ hitnself 
dragged firom the capuchinKSonvent^ where he had hoped 
to find a safe asylum. 

Then began the judgment at ^ whole people ; an impos- 
ing and fearful spectacle, such as Switzerland has selaom 
seen. 

Near Faido, where the St. Gotthard road passes through 
a small valley, surrounded by wooded mountains^ ia an 
open, even space, to which the people were aocustosnad t& 
resort for deliberation. Here they ware now asseniUcd 
from all the village& Nearly three thousand men ap 
peared on the day of judgment (2d Jüne), awaiting their 
sentence. The Confederates, in arms, surr«mnded the enwt 
inala Among the multitude reigned the silence of deatiij 
bn>ken only by the monotonous thunder of the water&U 
on the neighboring rock. 

When all was ready, sentence was passed on the peoplei 
TEe forfeited rights of their anoestorn^ their honors and 
guarantees were taken from theuL Then they were ocxn^ 
demned, bareheaded and on their knees, to witness the ex- 
ecution of their chiefe and to swear obedience to Uri. 

Within the circle of bayonets, the thousands swore the 
bitter oath which annihilate the liberty inherited fhua 
tiieir fftthersy and. with the guilty Utiiig puniBbed tbo» 
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gaildeas posteritf. Then, at a signal, the crowd of peni- 
tents sanK shuddering to their knees, and, with brows nn- 
ocyvered, saw faH beneath the sword of the executioner the 
banneret Famo, the captain of the country Urs, whose 
bloody heads were nailed to the scaffold, and Üie oouncU- 
krdSartori. 

After this terrible solemnity, all the people returned to 
dieir cabins, with deep fear in their heaits, and on the next 
day the avenging army of the Confederates marched back 
over the St. Gotthard« Eight men of the subjugated val- 
ley, more guilty than the rest of the rebels, walked in 
diains before the banners, and received the death-stroke 
inUiL 



OHAPTBR LHI. 

HOW THB AKCISNT OOHFBDBRAOT FILL ISTO OnU. C»BATIB 
PaOAT. THX HBLVXTIAN 8O0IETT. 

[A.D. 1755 to 17«.] 

At this same time there were many upright and well- 
iirforaied men in the Confederate land, and their hearts 
wore heatnr when they heard of all these troubles and dis- 
ofderSh G!ney saw therein presages of the general ruin and 
destruction which drew near ; but no one'listened to their 
warnings. There was certainly a great deal of good, but 
evil began to obtain the ascen<&ncy. 

True patriotism dwells side by side with true liberty. 
Henod there was more patriotism in the capital cities than 
iir the country districts; more in the shepherd-cantons than 
i& the bailiwicks. The burghers of the sovereign cities, 
jealous of their prerogatives, disliked to see a subject rise 
to eminence by learning or riches. All paths by which he 
ongbt attain distinction as statesman, scholar, soldier or 
<rfergyman were designedly closed to the peasant In 
many places even commerce and the mechanic arts were 
forbidaen to him. Bound to the plough and to service, he 
Banr in the eüy-buxgher his bom lord, general, judge and 

u* 
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jmesk The sulogeGlis of kin^ enjoyed mom rigkts Awat 
the subject« of the Swiss. Erto the growth of die BmaU 
oitiesy flonrishinff by meane of commero0 and good eehoola^ 
Was viewed witE secret dissati^etioii by the oaphaia 

Hence that holy love which willingly saorifioes to the 
fatherland whatever is dearest disappeared from stuong tbe 
people; meab selfishbefib filled the eitiptv pkee. JMoace 
there was obedience ; not the obedie&ee of memea hVKt of 
slaves, not fix>m conviction but from fear, foil of distrost 
of the nobles and the dtie^ fall of obstinacy against tixe 
introduction of improl^ements. For the common people 
were iMXHight up m blindness of mind ; the young tan»^ 
often without instruction or in schools worse for the intel- 
lect than the wildest impulses of nature. It was thought 
that a blind people could be more easily led. But the 
blind, also, more easily smite their own masters when evil 
advisers place a sword in theb^ hands against them. N4> 
one thought of this. 

At hone the govemmenis were s^sfied with b«tef gikxl 
managers. The hij^heert; m Well ae the lowest offices in 
each canton were paid moderately, often meanly; fortunes 
were made in foreign service or in the bailiwicks. Order 
prevailed in public affairs ; love Of justice in spite of un- 
' Sftvorable laws ; and the rights, even of the meanrnt^ were 
genearally respected and enforced. In eonsdqnenee of the 
trifling state expenses, imposts were ralne and neVer bardea» 
some. lb the capital cities, science and tsste iourished hy 
the side of wealth, especiallv among the refot&ed^ Euriofa 
and Geneva were distmguisned among all for their esmlent 
scholar^ and artists^ At Bale, on the other hand^ a narrow 
and cal<»tila1ing spirit caused the decltoe of her ttmehon- 
ored university, so that it had nearly as many teooheni*«s 
scholars, and became an establishment rather fefrthe" sup- 
port of the former than for the education of the latter. ' * 

In the capital cities of cathdiic Swits^land, where the 
dercy opposed free inquiry, science attained no disttn- 
guisbed honor. The monkish spirit drove the young men 
away fixHn livitig knowledge to the coffins of dead erudi- 
tion. 

tHnQ she|:äi^-caniiM0 eamd not for intitule or infornm- 
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inoL Femoml liberty «nd freedom from iaoEM mimilied 
the phoe of all. The peasant in hia hut, fed by hia flockig 
ebeoemg his own magiatratea, knowing no lawa but anoh 
as he had helped to make, thought himself the freest aon 
0f eartiu Pow, rude and superatitioas, he allowed himaelf 
to be led by the prieata and rich fiuooiliea of hia diatriet; 
h^ he was led, not imperiously governed* 

In many cantons, the govemments aooompliahed good 
dttQgn Berne built palaoea for the commonwealth, con* 
atnMed highways, and amassed treasures by economj, 
Zurich enoouraged commerce, science and agriculture. 
Loeerno struggled gloriously against the nuncio and the 
papal eoort df Borne (from 1726 to 1748), when they tried 
to make tibe spiritaal power superior to tne temporal lights 
of the government 

AU Switaerland indeed, to the eyes of foreigners, seemed 
a paradise, the abode of happy and peacefiu men. But 
they saw only the beautiful veraure of the plains, not the 
halfen rocks; the majesty of the snow-mountains, not their 
deatructive avalanches. They saw the pomp of the Diets, 
not their bickerings; the images of William Tell^ not the 
slavery of the sa^ects; the mumination of the cities, not 
the q)uitual darkness of the villages. Everywhere great 
aames and words, small sentiments and actiona 

The conadouaness of their weakness, which forbade 
manly enterprises, was called moderation, and cowardice 
was ^dled love of peace. Men sought for pensions, titles, 
chains of gold from foreign kings, and boasted of their 
Qoantrv's indejiendence. They praised the peaceful happi- 
aeaa of the Swiss, wh^ to centuries of civil and religious 
wars had succeeded a century of mutinies, conspiracies and 
iaaanreotiona. 

A meaa-apirited, amall city-policy, without the dignity 
of virtue, thought to secure respect bv the darkness of 
mystery. Freedom of the press was rorbidden. Hardly 
six years after the establishment of the first Swiss press, an 
official inspection of books (called censorship) was intrpdaced 
into Zorich imd other cities. The gazettes were compelled 
to be silent respecting the affairs of the countrv. It was 
iBote easy to learn the doinga of the Grand Turk or ot th« 



Great Mo^ than those of Zuridi, Berne or Sehaffha%»eo. 
This diminished the attachment of the Confederatefi £or 
their Confederacy, as seemed to be the wish of the govGrrX" 
ments. 

Entirely to destroy this holy and powerfnl feeling, the 
old hate between the small communities, originating in 
former religious wars and feuds, was carefully cherished« 
Freiburg celebrated the fratricidal day of Villmergen as a 
religious festival. Coldness and distrust separated the v&l^ 
leys of the same mountains. They no longer fought against 
each other with the sword, for fear of foreign nations ; but 
more bitterly with tongue and pen. They reciprocally for- 
bade the supply of the most necessary provisions; and 
even, on the frontiers and highways, stationed soldiers and 
constables, who, with revolting harshness^ prevented the 
transport of garden-produce, eggs, fowls and fish from one 
little comer of Switzerland to another. 

" Without the advice and consent of the others, no can- 
ton shall enter into alliance with foreign nations." So says 
the ancient, perpetual bond. . Nevertheless, without the 
advice and consent of the others, the cantons, one and all, 
made special treaties with France or Austria, with Spain 
or Vemce. " No judge shall be acknowledged who has 
bought the office." So declares the perpetual bond. But 
the sale of offices was public, in the forest-cantons and else- 
where. 

Such had the Confederacy become; everywhere more 
or less openly corrupt. Here, some villages and small 
cities boasted of their insignificant privileges and opposed 
their badly-understood rignts to all improvement in the 
laws ; there, the cities strove for more authority over the 
country; now, the ancient families of the cities claimed 
precedence of the more recent ; then, those families who 
sat. in the places of government demanded that their au- 
thority should be perpetuated by law. Evenrwhere pre- 
vailed mean disputes, selfishness, vanity and self-impor- 
tance. The Swiss were more friendly with foreign na- 
tions than with each other ; and it was easier for them to 
settle in any other part of the world, than to change their 
abode from one village to another^ or from one canton to 
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another, within their own fetherlaoÄ. ' ASwisa, when he 
had passed the limits of his owniit^ distriot, was no leas 
a foreigner in the Confederacy, )inaxL^)M an Indian, a Per- 
sian or a Bussian. ^C V 

While the monarchies were {^ei^[^«$mg tD€^j(^^3B«ganization 
and increasing their power, notlriM wto donc^ W ^witzer- 
land, either to ameliorate her constitSti^ns,^6f;^ sti^i^ljen 
her bond. While France and Austria>.grev^.tö coio^al 
powers and improved their military svsteÖM^tte cafeless 
Swiss allowed their arms to rust. They boasted of the 
Tictories of their ancestors, and thought not how to secure 
▼ictoty in the day of danger. Their means of defence 
(lated from the Ttirty Yewrf War; their latest military 
tactics were nearly a century old. They forgot to provide 
the means by which a force was to be armed; there was 
no uniformity in their weapons or in their management 
of them. Some few, indeed, as Berne, Zurich and Lucerne, 
had introduced more improvements into their military sys- 
tems than bad the others ; but what these cities did seemed 
intended rather to put down an insurrection of their own 
subjects than to repel an invasion of foreign forces. 

Such a condition of thinss greatly saddened the hearts 

of many right-thinking and far-seeing men in the land of 

the Confederates. Some of the noblest met together at the 

baths of Schinznach on the Aar: Iselin, the philanthropist 

of Bale, Hir25el, the sage of Zuribh, the independent tlrs 

Balthazar of Lucerne, the valiant Zellweger of Appenzell 

and others. They founded (1761) a fraternal association 

pf patriotic Swiss, a Helvetian societv, for the increase of 

information, of public spirit, of Confederate brotherly love. 

They met every year; every year their number was in- 

ci'^eased from all the cantons and allied placea Here, the 

most worthy men of the fatherland ifeamed to love one 

another. Hero, friendships were formed for the public 

good. In these holy meetings, the flame of the ancient 

Confederacy once more blazed pure and noble. But the 

governments of the cantons viewed these assemblages with 

BHspicion and permitted them unwillingly. 
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CHAFTER lilV. 

■XVO VBXDSUCK THB ORKAT, AS PROTCS <»F WKOCBAWKL^ ] 
VOBLT TOWABD6 SIS SUBJSCIB. 

[A.D.17«tol7nL] 

Fob the cliie& and oooncils of the cantons were afraid 
lest^ by snoh societies, the doings of the govenimentB should 
be on&yorably criticised, their authority diminished, in- 
formation disseminated among the people, and their sab- 
jects imbued with a greater love of liberty. 

The king of Prussia, who was lord ana prince of Neu- 
ch&tel, showed himself much less fearful or the enlighten- 
ment of his people. He even increased and extended their 
privileges, instead of diminishing or restricting them. 

Neucbätel and Yalengin, with the fertile välejs along 
the lake and among the Jura mountains, had belonged to 
•the kingdom of Burgundy in the earlier times, and after- 
wards passed to the Gterman empire. In the castle on the 
lake-shore dwelt the barons of NeuchäteL They granted 
great privileges to all who would settle on their savage 
mountains and clear their impenetrable forests. Thus the 
country became peopled, and about the castle grew the 
city, which received fix)m count Ulrich and his nephew 
^rthold (121^ the same rights as Besan9on, the principal 
city of Upper Burgundy. 

Afterwards, when lord Eolin of Neuchätel transferred 
his sovereignty and property to emperor Rudolf of Habs- 
burg (1288), the country passed by turns into several 
hands. Eirst, Rudolf of Habsburg ceded it to the power- 
ful Burgundian house of Chalons; then, nearly three cen- 
turies afterwards (1605), it came into possession of the 
family of LonKueville ; and when the last daughter of that 
house, Mary, duchess of Nemoursj died (1707), full twenty 
heirs claimed this fine principality. But the estates of the 
<30untry, composed of the twelve judges of the principality 
^ Keuch£tel, met together, examined the titles of &d 
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daimants, and recognized king Frederick I. of Prassia as 
next heir to the house of Ghalona. 

Thus the king of Prussia became prince of Neuchfitel, 
subscribed to the constitution and franchises of the country, 
and exercised his rights over it by a royal goyemor, and a 
fltateHX>unGil which he chose m)m anions the natives. 
Thenceforward, he also was considered an suly of the Con- 
federacy, because the principality was numbered among 
the districts allied to Switzerland. For the ancient lords 
of ^euchätel, as well as the cities and many of the free 
communes, had successively, during many centuries, en- 
joyed the right of perpetual coburghership with the can- 
tons of Berne, Solothurn, Lucerne and Freiburg, and 
thereby the protection of the whole Confederacy. 

The people of Neuchätel were very jealous of their 
rights^ and would permit no encroachment oii the part of 
the king of Prussia.^ In 1748, when he leased the reve- 
anes which he derived from the country, the people were 
opposed to the innovation, and in 1766, when he wished 
to renew the lease, there was much more disturbance. 
The kinp, through his charge, Oaudot, laid his complaints- 
before the canton of Berne, as the umpire appointed by 
compact ; and Berne decided almost every thing in favor 
of the prince. Thereat the people of Neuch&tel were so 
swaged, that they followed Gaudot when he returned from 
Berne and attacked his house (26th April, 1768). In vain 
^d the magistrates tiy to restrain them ; in vain were the 
troops called out. Oaudot and his nephew, when they 
saw their danger, tried to frighten the people by firing 
from a window upon the crowd. They did wrong. A 
carpenter who had almost forced his way into the house 
was killed. The people rushed fiiriously over his dead 
tody, and Gaudot fell, pierced by three bullets. 

Urged by the envoys of the king and by the council of 
tte city of Neuchätel, Berne, Lucerne, Solothurn and 
Freiburg, after long deliberation, sent a garrison into the 
disturbed citv, to preserve the public peace. Then tedious 
inquests andf interminable parleyings took place. The 
^ng's plenipotentiaries thought this a good opportunity 
for the exercise of arbitrary power, that the country might 
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in fature be held in more submiflsion and fear. But tiie 
Confederates were unwilling to be the tools of foreign am- 
bition, and the banneret Osterwald spoke energeticall j and 
ooora^eoualj in defence of the laws aiKl franchises of «liis 
fiithenand against the foreign searvmits of the prmoe. 
Finally, Ihie matter was judged and decided. The oity of 
Neucli^l was compelled to give up her arms, to bear all 
eosts, to indemnify the fiunily of the unfortunate Gaudot, 
and, in the persons of the city<x>undil, to ask pardon of 
the king's plenipotentiaries at the castle. The more guilty 
insur^nls, most of whom had fled, were baxushod, £ned or 
hung in effigy. Then the garrison of the Confederates 3q&- 
tamed home. 

But the king of Prussia, after all this, instead of reslariet* 
uig or diminishing the privileges of the people of NeuohS- 
tel, as Uri had done in Leyentina, consolidated and even 
increased them by new grants. This won back to tibe 
house of Prussia the hearts of all the people. Not only 
did he soon cestore their arms, but he allowed a yeairly 
just valuation of the ground-rents, which might be paid in 
fruits and wine, or in money. He disdaimed the nght of 
arbitrary removal from office ; and furthermore, gave to 
the united communes the privilege of an independent ge* 
neral council, without whose assent the prince oould make 
no change in the management of the state. Many'thiDgs 
which were doubtful or obscure in the ancient laws were 
corrected and elucidated, and always to the advantage and 
gain of the people. Thus did the king, what no ffov9m- 
ment of the Swiss republic had ever done. But he was 
one of the most excellent and wisest princes of that cen- 
tury. He was Frederick the Great 
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CHAPTEHEl LV. 

P4Kr-QUAESXLfl TK «KB OBTT OV LUCUNE. HISTQ^T Or LAU»- 
JJiXAKlI BinOB Ol* fHS INjrsa-KBOJOSS OV AFFMKOhU 

[A.1). 1770 to 1784.] 

About Üie sanie time, the dly of Laoeme ab» Tras tbe 
aeene of still more afflicting troubles and distarbanoea 
Here, as in some other cities of Siritzerland, the principal 
and noble &milie8 had long since taken possession of the 
government as an inheritance, and almost, entirelj annihi* 
Uted the oacient inflnence of the rest of the citizens in the 
oofiimoiiweaitii. More than one person, raised to the ma< 
gistPBcy, not by talents or virtues but by the &vor of in* 
fluential relatives, thought he had a right to live at tiie 
expense of the state without doing much for the state* 
Sometimes an excessive indulgence, sometimes an ambi* 
Horn jealousy, on the part of the rulers towards each other, 
bixm^t great evils oH tbe commonwealth and on them^ 
\ «elves. Such was the increadng corruption of morals, that 
iu2&ithfiilness in tiie management of the public property 
i was not unusual. Magistrates absconded with government* 
I oioney; the granary and arsenal were plundered; even 
I the state«treasury was iMoken into and roobed. 
I Already the amtmann, Leodegar Meyer, had been 
oUiged to expiate in exile his excessive luxury, to supply 
I whi^ he had abstracted a large sum from the state-money. 
Shortly after him, the state-treasurer, Jost Nicholas Joa» 
chim Schumacher, wasted in prodigal expenses 32,000 
I floriiis belonging to the country and was forever banished 
I from the territwy of the whole Confederacy (1762). His 
BOB, Placidus Schumacher, was not deterred by his other's 
warning example from a most disorderly life. He first 
sp^t idl his own property ; sank in debt ; then, as amt- 
Bttnn, mismanaged the signiorv of Heidegg; entered the 
Ansiaian military service; left it; wandered about ihe 
teitory of has native city and in the neighborhood ; asso- 
ciated witii dssoonte&ted xnen, and made himself belove<? 
11 V 



by or of importance among tbem by hi» exixaT^ant 
speeches. Althougli there was no appearance of sedition, 
the suspicions of the government were aroused, beca^fle 
they were too well aware of their own arbitrary ooaduct 
and weak&ess to have any confid^ice in the people. 
Schumacher and some of his loose companions were im* 

Erisoned under charge of seditious designs, though he 
ad merely drawn up a petition expressing the complaints 
of the malcontents in the ordinary and legal mansier. 
He was accused of high treason, and, although nothiog 
was proved, was beheaded (1764), to the terror of the 
citizens and country-people. Others, who had been with 
him, were sentenced to banishment 

Some years afterwards, when those who had decreed 
'Schumacher's death became sensible of their own uit- 
founded fear and injustice, each wished to throw off the 
bord^a of guilt. The council-lord, Valentine Meyer, who 
conducted the trial, had contributed most, it was now said, 
to the severity of the sentence. The &mily of the viotim 
at first privately then publicly, accused him. Then it 
was remembered that he was the son of Leodegar Meyer, 
and might, probably, have been actuated by bloodthirsty 
revenge. Even those who had ioined with him in the 
trial, judgment and sentence, ana had signed the latter, 
meanly declared against him. Then general Pfyffer, head 
of the French party, who was Meyer's enemy liecauae the 
latter had often spoken zealously against the injurious in- 
fiaence of France, rose triumphant against him; then 
every one who feaxed or envied bis talents or acquirements 
accused him. To him, as a clear-thinking man, was at- 
tributed the authorship of a pamphlet wnich had been 
published at Zurich with this title: "Would not the 
catholic Confederates be benefitted by the complete sup- 

Sression or the restriction of the regular monastic orders?" 
^ ^his added the convents, clergy and nuncio to the crowd 
, of his enemies. An ironical refutation of the pamphlet, 
not without satire a^nst the monks, which he reaa to a 
circle of confidential firiends, was, when it appeared in print, 
burned with ridiculous solemnity by the hangman of La- 
neme, a &l8e fiiend havizig betrayed the name df the aathor. 



This ^rasenoxiiglitooandemnhiin. He was to be made a 

victim. In order to find grounds of accusation, his enemies 

used every means, violated the faith of the state, the secresy 

of tiie post-office, broke into his house and ransacked his pa- 

pere. When all these high-handed measures had fidled to 

oiscover any crime, he was arrested at his countiy^plaoe, 

wbere, knowing his innocence, he dwelt fireely and fear- 

lenly. Forty-three days he lay in prison and had no 

hearing. In vain did the upright and brave avoyer Keller, 

fte wise patriot Felix Balthasar and many other impartial 

men address the council in his behalf In vain did Meyer 

hinaself send a justificatory petition : they decided not 

even to open it In vain did honest Gasimer Ejiiss advise 

reconciliation and peace. Meyer was sentenced to fifteen 

years of banishment; while on the other hand, each of 

those who had been condemned to exile or the galleys as 

acoomplices of Placidus Schumacher, received a pardoa 

(1770). Then, for the first time, did the divided principal 

fitmilies make peace among themselves, agreeing that the 

troubles in Lucerne arose, not from injustice, but from the 

too severe application of the laws to the members of the 

government and of the ruling families ; and that mutual 

forbearance and a firm alliance could alone prevent the 

prerogatives of the nobility from passing into me hands of 

the citizens. 

Shortiy after these events, the bloody end of Joseph 
Anthony Suter, landammann of the Inner-rhodes of Ap* 
penzell, made it evident that the fireedom and rights of the 
citiaen are no safer with a whole people than under the 
soverei^ty of a few noble and patncian families, when 
the spint of moderation and justice has given place to the 
iatrigaes of selfish ambition and revenge. 

Suter was innkeeper at Gtonten ; a man of little edu- 
cation, bat of cheerral mother-wit, charitable to the poor, 
kindly to all. For these qualities, the Appenzellers made 
him hailiflf of Rheinthal, preferring him to John Jacob 
Geiger. The latter had sought the office, as it was lucrative, 
to compensate him for the sacrifices he had previously 
made. Two years afterwards, the nine rhodes of the coun- 



try eiKMd ike amkdble Suter goremmg laaiiammMiii, ind 
again preferred him to iiia rival Geiger. 

Thk enraged the latter and many other» in the country 
who thought themaelyea of importance. They secretly 
formed a party against Suter. Many rich people, also, 
were his enemies, beeanse he had zeidooaly opposed aa un* 
just law which ^ave to home creditors the preferieace oyer 
forei^ ones against insolvent debtors. " fW/' said Suter, 
•'4t IS unicttt^ destroys tiie o(HifidenQe of fordgnexs and 
prevents them from loaning money in oux coiintry." BttI 
tfaetich men said: ^ Suter äkrors foreign^»; h^ia no^ a 
firiend to his own people." 

Suter did not care for these calumnies, but used all the 
means in his power to benefit the country. He obtained &a 
his canton firom the commune of Oberried in Bheinthal the 
refusal of one ai ihe finest alps on th/» upper Santjaberg, 
in case it should be aaid. Tue Appensellers, when onoe 
in Rreat want of money, had sold this alp to the Ober- 
rie^ra Afterwards, when it was reported that large 
portions of the great Santis-alp had been mortgaged to 
foreigners^ landammann Suter peisuaded the members of 
the council to have the alp appraised and the m<mey ap- 
propriated, and to take immediate possession. 

Herein his zesl carried him too £är. Oberxied jusüy 
complained to the Diet against the Inner-rhodes^ and tlxe 
council, repenting their precipitancy, withdrew their pre- 
tensions. Suter, however, obstinate and made proud by 
his dignities, would not yield, but carried on the suit at 
his own expense. After he had lost it before the Diet 
(1775) and came home, he was ashamed to acknowledge 
the truth. When it became known that the canton of 
Appenzell had been sentenced in the costs and that all 
her real estate in Bheinthal was held as security for their 
payment, although Suter declared that he would pay the 
whole, the enemies of the landammann raised a great out- 
cry, and his colleague, landammann Geiger, and tbns council 
said: ''Suter has deceived the government by misrepre- 
sentations, and has brought shame and disgrace on the 
Inner-rhodes before all the Confederates.'^ And the coun^ 
oil, without a hearing, though he was chief of the can^n, 
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took fiott liEdi the seal of state, depiived bim of all Ids 

honois and dignities, and declared him inoapable <^ 
filling any office ia fatare« 

Then said Suter : ** You, my enemies, hare neither au- 
thority nor right to pass such a sentence; the general . 
assembly shall judge oetween you and me." 

But l>efi>re the meeting of the general assembly, many 
reports, un&yorable to Suter, were (Reread among the 
people. The capuchins, who were alsoms enemies, went« 
Bom house to house, and preached and spdce of Suter's 
aecjret mns and misdemeanors. When tne general as- 
sembly was held, loud cries were raised among the people 
for and against the accused, and he was draped by force 
from the landammann's seat, in spite of hundreds of yoiaes 
proclaiming his innocence. 

Then, while this deserted and ruined man waa making 
a pilnimage to the miraculous image at Einsiedeln, be 
was, during his absence, banished foreyer by the coimcil 
from the whole Confederacy, as an enemy to religiq^, 
liberty and peace; his name nailed to the gallows; his 
property, real and personal, sold at a yery low price to 
pay the costs and his debts; eyery one of his ficiends 
deposed from the council, and eyen nis own true wife for- 
biaden, under penalty of deprivation of ciyil rights, to 
call him busband any longer. No one knew the reasons 
for so severe a punishment So £ur as the judicial sentence 
^pressed any, it mentioned only trivial &ults, but hinted ' 
niysteriously at secret crim^ which could not be made 
public for fear of scandal. It was uncertain whether this 
ittystery was intended to veil the iniquity of the banished 
man or that of his judges. 

The outiiawed old man dwelt thenceforth, much com- 
Bnserated, at (Constance, on 4he lake. Some years after, 
^ demanded an impartial tribunal and a safe-conduct 
Seventy men of Appenzell voluntarily united to serve 
him as an escort But Suter's petition was reftised,.and 
foor of the most resolute of the seventy were cdhdemned 
to death and led to the place of execution, but pardoned 
«ft» being whipped by the hangman. 
Now flüenee and terror pppvailed. The banished man 



femained at Oonsta&ce. Sometimes he went into the Oater^ 
ihodes to see hte friefnds. After a long while, there came 
into the country a person named Baotista Boss, who, when 
considered a partisan of Snter, haa been declared infa- 
mous. When now again arrested he said, in order to mafc^ 
himself of consequence: *' Old Suter is raising a force in 
the Outer-rhodes to attack the town of Appenzell, and to 
rouse the people to revolt i^inst Geigers party." He 
«even cited some honest men as witnesses. But the honest 
men said : " He tells a falsehood." 

He was believed nevertheless ; the people were excited 
against the exile by atrocious calumnies ; then they deter- 
mined to get possession of his person. This was done' in 
a shameful manner. They went as fiiends to hie own 
daughter, who was married at Appenzell, and deceitfiilly 
persuaded her to write to him to come to the Crown-inn at 
Wald, a commune of the Outer-rhodes, where he would 
hear important and agreeable news. 

Unsnspectingly the old man obeyed the call of his de- 
ceived daughter. He was decoyed, under various pretexts, 
as fiM* as Oberegg, a hamlet of the Inner^rhodes. There 
he was seized, bound and carried on an open sled to Ap- 
penzell ^9th Feb., 1784). It was a rougti winterte day. 
While his guards refreshed themselves at the inn of AI- 
Stätten, the old landammann lay praying upon the sled. 
The stormy wind shook the new-fallen snow from his grey 
locks. 

Before the criminal court he renewed the oath of Ma 
innocence. Thrice in a single day subjected io torture, he 
would acknowledge no guut Nevertheless sentence of 
death was pronounced against him. Twenty of the ju^^ges 
would not give their votes thereto, and solemnly protea^d 
in the records of the court against participation in the sen- 
tence. But it was carried mto effect that same day (9th 
March, 1784). Old Suter heard his doom with all the 
calmness^of innocence; with all the calmness of innocetrce 
he went to the place of execution. There his head feu. ' 
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CHAPTER LVL 

oarruRaANoss amd uhewbiibctiohs in thx oaittov or nunBUBta^ 

[A.0.1781t»lTW.l 

Whii«s partj-hate occasioned fermentation in tke land 
ni AppeoseU, it showed itself atiU more daagerons in ih» 
canton of Freiburg. DiHsatifrfhetion had long pierailad m 
«ty and country. 

Here, m the earliest times, the avoyera and a few jnd^ 

had managed the affairs of the city and o£ the territory im^ 

mediately sorrounding it, which is still called the aaeieiii 

äisferiok Important matters were decided by the assem- 

bled people. When the people became too nnmerona for 

tiiisi the eapreme power was confided to a committee of 

wise m^i, called the great council. At first this oonndl 

was composed of buighers of city and countrvi as repre- 

ssBtatiiveB of a free people; then of nobles and patrioiana 

only ; finally, of none but the members of certain familieSi 

Then, between the great and little councils (the leorisli^ 

tive and executiyel the council of sixty, an intermediary 

authority, was estaolished, and from this council of sixty 

pnxseeded yet another authority with greater power, the 

secret chamber (1653), which could nominate to and exr 

olude from all office& For a long while, an equal number 

of burghers from the four districts or bannexs of the city 

were chosen for the sixty and great council, but at last only 

the members of certain families, which were called tM 

secret fiunilies. Finally (1784^ all the other burgb^ were 

thenceforward forever excluded from entrance into the 

number of the secret fiimilies. 

Hence arose diseatisfiwstion amon^ the city«bui«heni 
minst the governing or secret üuniiies who held all the 
offices. And there was latteriy a division among the se- 
cret fiimilies themsdves, because the nobles -among them 
claimed precedence over those who were not noble. With 
ale de^ne of the liberty of the commons, industry lost 
itestrength and life. Before the institutian of theseoret 
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chamber, numerous weavers broogbt prosperity to tb^ 
land; every year more than twenty thousand pieces of 
white cloth were sold to Venice alone. The number oF 
working tanners in a single quarter of the city was nearly 
two thoasand« But now there was an eno to all tbi&r 
The people of the ancient district also regretted the free 
old time ; for now they were nearly on a par with ooaunoa 
subjects. 

Althougb the government had already, several times^ re* 
preaaed with severity» as criminal innovations, the i^espect- 
ml petitions of individual burghers and even of whc>L^ 
communes^ some persons thought it a duty to renew their 
complaints^ in consequence of the continued dissatisfaction 
of the people. 

In the pretty villi^, La Tour de Treme, upon his own 
exte&sive estate, lived a man well versed in the scienoesi 
and in the history of his country. His name was Peter 
Nicholas Chenaur, and he was mueh esteemed for his up* 
Tightness and mi^nanimity. He and his firiendsy JobD 
Peter Baocaud and the lawyer Castellaa of Greyerss, saw 
that all petitions to the government would be useless with* 
out an earnest demonstration on the part of the whole 
people. They sent confidential messei^rs into the val- 
ieys, asd found all ready to sustain them. 

Then Chenaur ventured to go to the city of Freiborg 
(8d May, 1781)s ^ ^7 ^^^ complaints! of the country be- 
fore the council. Fifty or sixty armed men escorted hiai. 
But the oouDcil, already informed of the popular move- 
ment, had closed the gates against him, strengthened the 
troops and armed the citizena Thereat wild cries of re* 
volt resounded from village to village. The alarnk-bells 
were rung» When Chenaur saw the movement so general, 
he became bolder, organized the people into battalions 
with officers^ and breathed courage into them* Once again 
but in vain, did Castellaz send a petition to the council of 
Freiburg, requesting them to listen to the complaints of the 
people or to submit the difference to the mediating can- 
tons. This proving fruitlessy Chenaur (4th Mav), with 
more than twenty-five hundred peasants, for the most 
"oart badly. armed| marched againat Fraiburg^as £Eur i» SL 



Itfoefl^s eliftpel. With six or eight h«odred meiif lie ad- 
vaneed elose to the city; others went by the way of the 
gate of Boargillon; five hundred lay in the woods of Sch<^ 
neaborg on the right bank of the Daanen. From distaiil 
parts of the canton many others were hastening. 

The garrkson of the city marched ont with great müifeaij 
pomp. By the side of the banners of Freibarg floated tlie 
standard of Berne. For Berne, called upon for hdp, had 
at once sent three hundred dragoons, th^i imder drilL 
Cok>nel Froideville^ a prudent and humane offloer, eom^ 
raanded them. 

Fr<Ndeyille spoke kindly to the insurgents, required 
them to lay down their arms, promised forgireness of the 
past and a hearing of all their complaints by the gorern- 
meat and mediating cantons. More the peasants bad not 
adced. They were ready to lay down their arras on Frcride- 
Yule's word of honor. But when he demanded the sur» 
r&nder of their leaders, they became suspicious, and refused« 

During these parleyings, the crowd of peasants bad been 
8iinY)und^ and the heavy artUlwy broiMrht up« When 
the insurgents saw this, they were terrified and threw 
down their arms.. Those wno could, fled. This flight 
slri^ok terror into the bands behind. They hastily dis* 



Among the fugitives was Ghenaur. But one of his own 
people, Henry B^ier, either from anger at the fiulure of 
the enterprise or to curry fiivor with the victors, treaeh* 
erously murdered him from behind. The dead body of 
Ghenaur, given up to the executioner, was out into pieoeSi 
and the head exposed on a pike from the B<HnoQt gate* 
tower. Gastellaz and Baccaud, condemned to be quai^ 
tM^ happily escaped by flight Others of the kaders 
were punisned by deprivation of life, property or honor. 

In the mean while, B^n^ Solothurn and Luoerne had 
sent more troops, and mediators, to Freiburg. But the 
government gave notice that^ from its own innate goodness, 
it would listen to the complaints of the communes ; then 
■allowed the whole country no more than three days time 
•to draw up in writing and submit a statement of griev- 
anoM. Notwithstanding tbis short spacer and notwidi» 
11* 



fltanding the soldiers witli whom the city swarmed, nomeT^ 

ous delegates of the oommuaes hastened to Freiburg from 
Ült and near. 

The examination of the complaints dragged on from 
month to month, without result. Then the people thonght 
of their disappointed expectations, and lamented the death 
of the man whose life had been a sacrifice. Every daj 
Chenaur's grave was surrounded bj praying multitudes. 
Pilgrims thronged to it with hymns and crosses and ban^ 
ners. In vain did the government station sentinels with 
loaded arms; in vain did the bishop condemn pilgrimages 
to Cbenaur's remains ; nothing could prevent the peo^e's 
grateful remembrance of the dead. 

The common burghers of the capital city and the twen^ 
ty-four parishes of the ancient distnct had also hoped, with 
oetter prospect of success under the circumstances, to se- 
cure a recognition of their rights from the governing 
families. They asked only for access to the chamber of 
archives^ There still lay the charters, sanctioned by oath, 
of the years 1404 ana 1558, which guaranteed to the 
burghers and inhabitants of the city a share in the elec- 
tions and in the fundamental legislation. But the govern- 
ment said : ^^ The rules of your corporations and guilds 
are sufl&cient to inform you of your rights."^ Thus re: 
pulsed, the burghers and peasants could hope for justice 
only from the mediating cantons. After long attempts at 
conciliation, the following declaration from Berne, Lucemd 
and Solothorn at last suddenly appeared : " We will main- 
tain the present constitution of Freiburg with all our force ; 
the j>retensions of the burghers are groundless and uncon- 
stitutional; we however recommend to the government 
that no precedence be allowed to the nobles over the patri- 
cians of the secret families, that the burdens on the coun- 
try-people be diminished, and any abuses that may have 
orept in be corrected." 

The burghers, with consternation, heard this proclaimed 
from the pulpit (28th July, 1782). On the evening of the 
same day, all the four Imnners of the city assembled in 
front of avoyer Gady's house. The lawyer Bey, the nota* 
T Guifloliüii the merchant Igimtios Girard, spoke in bdudF 
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of the citizens. The avoyer listened oslmlj, wiA appa^ 

rent assent. 

But, a few days afterwards, Key was banished with his 
fiauilj for forty years, Guisolan for twenty, Girard for ten; 
even Emanuel of Maillardon, son of one of the ruling fam« 
iiies, was exiled for six years, because he had said in aa 
asseiably of the banners : '' It is desirable that the bui^h« 
ets be reinstated in their ancient rights." Many otl^n 
suffered in like manner. 

Nevertheless, the government wisely lightened many of 
the burdens of the peasants, increased the number of secret 
^liti^ns by the addition of sixteen fiimilies, and promised 
äiat, in future, when one of these families became extinot| 
it should be replaced by three jiew ones. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

DISTURBAHCIS DT THX BISHOFBIO OF BALB, IN VÄUD AHD QBISOVS. 

[A.D. 1790 to 1794.] 

But about this time also, there arose in the vicinity o£ 
Switzerland a storm which threatened misfortune to the 
Confederates and to all the thrones and countries of Eur 
lope. France, in consequence of the continued extrava- 
gance of her former kings, was sunk in hopeless debt and 
misery. In spite of constant increase, the heavy taxes and 
imposts did not produce sufficient to pav the enormous in- 
terest and the expenses of the state, but there was an annual 
deficit of 140,000,000 of francs. The rich convents, nobles 
and princes would bear no portion of the burden, and the 
exhausted people could endure no more. In the courts 
of the king and princes, in the castles of the Cobles, in the 
abbeys and great cities were still magnificence and abun- 
dance, feastings and pleasures, while the country-people^ 
lay steeped in wretchedness and misery. Law did not 
govern, but arbitrary will; there was no religion, but 
mockery and unbelief amos^ (be greats iipionmce and su- 



pmtttkm aiQODg tlie lower claases. Thi« most needs boqg 
a curae upon the country. And it came. 

As soon SB the diasipsted court could no longer meet its 
expense^ and the people could no longer pay taxes, the 
whole oame to the ground. When the king assembled the 
states-gsDural fi>r advice and asmatanoe, they abolished the 
ptirileges of the noblfis and olergT. The peopl^ rose and 
oeslzoTed tbe prisons. The caatles of the dignioss disap- 
p^urea in flames. The property of the ekigy was oon« 
tertsd do the uses of the state; its value was three, thou- 
sand milhons of francs. Then the pnnoes, nobles and 
elsigy fled, terrified, into foreign lands ; many into Swit^ 
eriand; many to the kings of other countrios^ whose help 
they asked. And when the kings armed and threatenea» 
the French also seized the sword and said : " We are mas- 
ters on our own soil." 

There was a great difference of opinion in the minds of 
the whole world respecting these events. The rulers and 
privileged iClasses in other countries said: "The French 
are very wrong." But those who felt aggrieved by their 
own nileTS asid lords said : " The French are very right." 

So reasoned also in those days tÄe people of the bishop- 
ric of Bale,* especially when their ruler and prince, bishop 
Josoph of Bc^genbaeb, wished to prevent toe communes 
€)f the lHslioi»iG from iräJdiag their eustonary and lawful 
synemblies. As the P^ple inmted on their rig^t^ the 
bisfaap eaUed on the Oonfederals cantons to uphold him; 
and when diev showed a disinclination to be mixed up in 
Jhis diflimtes, he requested the empe9K>r (1791) to send 
tax^s for a garrison. B&ie sad the oth&r Confederates 
fwers at fisst unwilling to allow the Austrians a pasaa^ 
^hnrash the Swiss territory, but finally eonsented. They 
thougpbi ihis of little eonsec^uenee, although the advocate 
<if the slaites^eneral of the bishopric, eourjUxMincillor Yon 
Aenggar, had decha^ed that the states-genearal had a rights 
«ttder the troaty of 1781 with France, to intvoduee as many 
French troops äB there were Austdans. Thenceforth tbe 
ilt»shop harl the power in his lOwa haods ; Beie^w w^ 
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obliged to fly, and others who were of the same opinion 
with him were memlessiy condemned to the pillory and 
perpetdal imprisoament. 

But about a year afterwards (April, 1792) war suddenly 
broke forth between France and Austria; then French 
troc^is entered the bishopric and drove out the Austrian 
garrisons. The bishop, terrified, fled to Bienhe; soon, 
still farther. No one nelped him. It would have been 
belter for him had he not exasperated his people. 

The French wisely re^)ected Ercuel and Munsterthal, 
whicli had long been in defensive alliance with Berne and 
Bienne; but they occupied Pruntrut and those districts of 
the bishopric which were nearest to Germany. And court- 
eouncillor Von Eengger came back. With his partisans, 
he leased the whole land. The bishop^s of&cers were 
driven away and the prince's revenues sequestrated. But 
when Louis XVI., king of France, was dethroned by his 
own people, and his kingdom made a free republic, Reng- 
ger also planted at Pruntrut a liberty-tree, as it is called; 
which is a high pole surmounted by a red cap, in token of 
the country's freedom. The delegates of the communes 
assembled around. There they abjured forever all con- 
nection with the bishop and also with the emperor and 
German empire (Nov., 1792). They formed their little 
state into a republic, which they baptised Bauracia. 

Bat great disturbances arose therefrom. For every one 
wished to command, no one to obey. The parties perse- 
cuted each other. Finally, many demanded the incorpo- 
ration of their country with France. When Bengger and 
his party saw that they could no longer maintain their 
authority, they gave up the life of their three-months old 
republic, and on the 7th of March, 1793, the assembled 
people decreed the union of the bishopric of Bale with 
France. And this was effected. Only ilrguel and Mun- 
sterthal still remained independent, in consequience of their 
alliances with Berne. 

Probably, the Confederates would willingly have pro- 
tested aeainst this dismemberment, for they were inimicar* 
to the french in their hearts, but, feeling their weakness, 
widiool union among themselves and distrusting their 
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subjects and serfs, tbey dared do nothing. The Bernese 
patricians, moreover, by their incautious hospitality to 
Jfrench refugees, had incurred the suspicion of France. 
Therefore they were silent respecting the division of the 
bishopric of B£le, and dismissed the bishop with polite and 
oonaolatory speeches when, before the Diet at Frauenfeld, 
he claimea the right of Swiss neutrality against J;he French. 
Even when the people of the great city of Paris stormed 
the royal palace, and after a bloody fight (10th Aug., 1792) 
overpowered and slew the Swiss life-guards who were in 
the king's pay, not a man of the Confederates dared to 
make public complaint. 

The world rang with arms and cries of war, with revo- 
lutions, betttles and defeats. The French promised frater- 
nity and assistance to everv people who wished to make 
themselves free. They beheaded their own king, Louis 
XVL Their arms advanced victorious through Savoy and 
the Netherlands and over the Bhine. Nearer and nearer 
drew the danger around the country of the Alpine people. 

But the government of the Confederate states showed no 
foresight in view of the danger. They thought themselves 
safe behind the shield of their innocence and their neutral- 
ity between the contending parties. They bad no arms 
and prepared none; they had no strength and did not 
draw closer the ba^ds of their everlasting compact Each 
canton, timidly and in silence, cared for its own safety, but 
little for that of the others. Freiburg, Berne and Solo- 
thurn did, indeed, unite for mutual defence, not so much 
against violence and danger from without as against dis- 
satis&ction in their own territories. 

Since 1782, Berne had an unsettled dispute with Taud 
respecting contributions for the repair of nigh ways to the 
capital city. The commune of Morsee had. brought for- 
ward documents (1790) to show that -the whole of Vaud 
should be exempted from contributions. Others now 
clain^ed other rights which Berne had allowed to fall into 
disu^ in the course qf centuries. All kinds of ptmphlets 
stirred up the people. At- Lausanne, Yevey, Solle and 
other pli^ces, fiery young men, in noisy assemblages, drank 
iQfi^m tQ ^Q 9^mß of eniancipated FtauQ^ Although 
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pablic order was nowhere disturbed bj such proceedings, 
Ae govern QQient of Berne thoaght it necessary to put a stop 
to tnem by severe measures and to compel silence by 
wholesome fear. They sent plenipotentiaries supported by 
an armed force. The guilty and even the innocent were 
punished. More fled. This silenced Yaud, but did not 
quell her indignation. The fugitives breathed vengeance. 
Bv letters mnd pamphlets they excited the hearts of their 
fellow-citizens against the long-revered government. To 
be merciful at the right moment^ to be firm at die right 
moment, not to be haughty in the possession of overpower- 
ing strength, not to appear cowardly in desperate circum- 
stances ; this is the highest and hardest task of those in 
authority. 

This was often forgotten amone the free Orisons also, 
where the old popular parties still quarrelled, not to the 
loss but to the abuse of freedom. Here the principal fiaim- 
ilies, among whom that of the lords of Salis was preemi- 
nent, had long been in possession of the most lucrative offices 
and of the revenues of the country ; thus, at a low rate, 
they bought the most important magistracies in Yaltelina, 
which the Orison communes were accustomed to sell every 
two years at auction to the highest bidder, and in which 
the purchasers usually enriched themselves by selling right 
and justice to the subjects ; also, the offices of captains and 
colonels in the Grison troops on foreign service, and the 
Orison tolls, which were the only revenue of the state. 

But when other respectable families of the country, 
among them the distinguished Tschamers, Bawiers and 
Plantas, united to resist the exclusive possession of such 
great advantages; when (1787) they raised the rate of the 
tolls-purchase from 16,000 to 60,000 florins; when they 
demanded that the officers in the pay of France should no 
longer be appointed by favor bat according to length of 
service; when shortly afterwards, the oppressed subjects 
in Valtelina brought forward complainte against the injus- 
tice of their venal magistrates and the violation of their long 
acknowledged rights ; both parties became inflamed with 
irreconcilable rancor against each other. They appealed to 
the people. 
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When any eyil occurred, each blamed the other. Wheq 
a French embassador, named Semonville, going to "V^emce 
through Valtelina, was seized and delivered to the -Ä.us- 
trians (1793), the Salis party were accused of this treaeliery. 
When there was a scarcity of corn in the land, the Planta 
party were accused of selhng grain to the French ; ^nd thtä 
people, excited against them, rose (1794). 

Bach of the three leagues sent thirty-two m6n to Coire. 
They formed a general states-assembly for the examination of 
the complaints. The Planta party justified. themselves, then 
skilfully turned public indignation against their adversa- 
ries and demanded their punishment, together with the re- 
form of abuses. An impartial tribunal condemned many 
of the original complainants to fines and restitution, others 
to banishment from their fatherland. 



CHAPTER LYHL 

BISTORT OF PARTIX8 AND SXCSSSBB TS QXlTXrA* 
[A. D. 1107 W 1707.} 

Ik the mean time the violent war-stonn had shaken half 
the world) and human blood, shed by the sword of battled^ 
had reddened land and sea. The allied kings had sworn 
to tame France; France, to dethrone the kings. The Con- 
federacy still stood unattacked, between the contending 
powers, and with armed men on her borders, more to mark 
the limits of her territory than to defend it. But every 
patriot trembled for the ftiture. Never were internal union 
and confidence between people and governments more ne- 
cessary or less prevalent. 

In Geneva me spirit of discontent had prevailed for 
nearly a hundred years. The grasping ambition of the 
noble families displeased the people. More than once the 
city had witnessed scenes of tumult and blood. First, 
when the dissatisfied citizens complained (1707) that a few 
families were constantly in possession of tine highest 
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5' ' offices, that the council did not regard the laws, but goy« 
^^ erned arbitrarilj and no longer consulted the commons 
?^ on important matters. The executive council called for 
ic Gonfeaerate intervention, then for a garrison from Berne 
Pi and Zurich, and, under the protection of foreign arms, 
01 caused the prominent defenders of the citizens' rights to 

be hung,^ shot, degraded or banished. 
C The blood thus shed terrified and embittered the citizens, 
1 and» x)n the other hand, so increased the self-confident 
: boldness of the council, that they felt no hesitation in 
r: trampling under foot the ancient constitution of the re- 
i public^ or even in arbitrarily increasing the taxes for the 
^ purpose of sfren^hening the citv-fortifications. Michael 
- Ducrest, one of the ^reat council, protested 'against this, 
' and carried all the citizens with him. The council con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment (1781) and Berne, 
^ under whose protection Geneva had placed herself, exe- 
cuted the sentence on him at Aarburg. More than once 
insurrections took place; more than once Zurich and Berne 
interfered. Peace was not restored. The rancor and bit- 
terness of parties increased. There were even bloody con- 
flicts between them in the streets (1787). Finally (1788V 
delegates from France, Berne and Zurich having limited 
the pretensions of the executive council and of the princi- 
pal &milies, and wisely regulated many other matters, in 
an edict which was approved by the council and citizens, 
peace seemed to be reSstablished. 
But, whefn (1762) the executive council ordered two 
j books written by Jean Jacques Bousseau, a philosopher 
' of Geneva, to be torn by the hangman, and some oi the 
citizens presented a remonstrance which the council re- 
fused to receive, fresh hate showed itself in fresh parties. 
I One party called themselves Bepresentatives ana said: 
I "The executive council ought to receive all complaints 
against their own proceedings, and submit them to the 
t general assembly of the citizens for their decision ;" the 
others called themselves Negatives, were supporters of 
the govemnient) and said: "No, the citizens' assembly 
have no right of control over the council." The dispute 
oa these matters gave naß to disputes on a hundred others, 

X* 
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and Acane was no end to the disorders and TiotocH- meet* 
ingfl^ until Berne, Zurich and Fiance piopoeed to inter« 
Tene onoe more. In order to preveDt foreign interfereneei 
the council and citiaens quickly came to an agreement 
(1768), and the goyernment granted to the citizeuB the 
right. q( chooeing one half of the new members at eaefa 
renewal of the great council, and of yearly deposing A>iir 
members of the little council, who afaauld not be re«»ligi- 
ble ; amd many other rights alsa A reform in the oode 
of laws was ako promised; and additional fjreedom Jb tbe 
exercise of their trades granted to those natiye^bom in- 
habitants whose &thers had been long established ia 
Geneva, and had always been zealous in siqppe^at of th^ 
oitizeos* party, while scnne of them m%fat jesaij be 
eleyated to the rights of citizenship by the goyerament» 

This agreement, howeyer, was of short duratioQ, becams» 
it had its origin in fear only, not in good feeling. The 
anger of the eoyeraing &milies was excited at haying^ 
yielded so much. They wished again to become all-pow- 
erful ; delayed the reform of the laws ; sought the assist- 
ance of the French court, and half withdrew the piomise 
made to tbe natiye inhabitants» And tbe French minister 
Yergennea, who was jealous of tbe thriying .indostij of 
Geneya and wished to draw it, by emigration, into France, 
took part in tbe quarrel. By fine promises, he stined up 
the Negatives and those numerous inhabitants who deemr 
ing themselyes entitled to citizenship by right of birtb 
thought they were defrauded of their privileges by the 
old eiüzensy against the Representative and people's-party^ 
and persuaded them to make riots in hopes of getti^ the 
mastery. When the Representative-party perceived this, 
they seized tib^r arms, secured the gates, and disarmed the 
Negatives. But they were so prudent that, in order to 
^n over all the native inhabitants, they renewed the 
promises £>rmerly made respecting new <ntizenship, and 
granted to the new citizens nearly the same privileges 
with the old. This agreement was confirmed by an emct 
passed 10th Febniary, 1781. 

This stroke of policy vexed the goyennngfamilies and 
their party, the Xlegatives^ as well as the French oouxt 
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mie hiter, ut order to poduoe fear, neat cdx hundred «««» 
to Yersojy in the neigitborhood of the dty. But Zuriok 
and Berne irere ofiEraoded thereat ; tor the armed raaorantj 
of the treaty of 1788 did not belong to France« The C!oi^ 
federates dedared tbemaebres relieyed front that guarantj. i 
When France knew this, edie alao would haye no more to 
do with il Thus the Qenereee were left £ree to settle 
their quarrel» among themselyes. 

As all parties were egoallj aocnseiB and judges^ and the 
gOT^Tunent pertinaciousl j stroye to win back weir former 
authority by force and firand, the hatred of the old and 
new Citizens broke forth into £resh flame. The »yem» 
ment secretly distributed grenades among the solmeon of 
the garrison. But the citizens, old and new, stonned the 
dty-gates ; many soldiers were killed ; the little and great 
eoandls deposed and a new one chosen firom the Bepre- 
Bentatiye-party. Many membeis of tiie old goyemment 
fled. But France and Berne said: ^' We will not allow a 
goyemment to be deposed by rebels." The king of Sar^ 
dinia was also persuaded to assist in restoring the old 
goyemment Then French, Sayoyard and Bernese troops, 
twelye thousand strong, appearea before the diy (Maji 
1782). Zurich did not interfere* Qeneya, diyidea against 
herself soon opened her gates. 

Now France, supported by Berne, gaye the law ; the old 
goyemment was reinstated with full pow^; the party of 
uie Negatives triumphed and the common citizens lost 
many of their long-em oyed priyileges. When the citizens 
were required to confirm this, barely six hundred were al- 
lowed to yote ; the rest were excluded because they had 
taken part in the last insurrection« But, eyen of the yo- 
ters, there were one hundred and thirteen men who refused 
to assent to this extinction of Qeueyese liberty. 

The goyemment, protected by Berne, Sardinia and 
France, at once forbade all close societies, all military ex- 
ercises on the part of the citizens, all books and pamphlets 
on recent events, and, on the departure of the foreign 
troops, increased the garrison to twelve hundred meo, com- 
manded by foreign officers. Thus were the Genevese re- 
duced to subjection. Many emigrated with hearts full of 
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vengeance against their oppressors. Five and twenty of 
the vanquished Eepresentative-party were banished forever 
or for limited times ; those clergy who had taken part in 
the niatter wei*e deposed from their cures. 

Injustice never thrives, and the love of precious liberty 
is not extingaished by condemnations of books or by bay- 
onets. When the government raised the price of bread on 
the oppressed citizens (Jan., 1789), the long-restrained 
hatred of the people burst forth. The citizens armed them- 
selves as well as they could against the hireling garrison, 
filled the fireenKines with boiling water and put to flight 
the satellites of the government. Thereat the rulers were 
terrified, reestablished the previous price of bread, prom- 
ised to improve the constitution, to diminish the garrison, 
to restore arms to the citizens, to remove the most onerous 
taxes, and to raise to the privileges of old citizenship such 
fiimilies of new citizens as had been established in (xeneva 
for four generations. All this was done. Berne and Zu- 
rich were persuaded to renew their ancient confederate 
alliance with Geneva, and jov prevailed. 

The government united the more firmly and willingly 
with the citizens, because they could hope for no help from 
France, where the people had risen against their king. 
But &esh disturbances took place. These were occasioned 
by the peasants in the villages which were dependent on 
(xeneva and subject to the city, as well as by the native vas- 
sals and foreign inhabitants of the city, who demanded an 
equality of rights (Feb., 1791). They more than once came 
to blows on this quarrel, but the citizens firmly upheld the 
government Nevertheless the excitement increased. Some 
of the former emigrants or exiled burghers of the city who 
were established in France, wished to avenge themselves 
and effect the union of Geneva with France. The French 
resident minister at Geneva, Chateauneuf, also made a party 
with this object, and underhandedly persuaded the peas- 
ants and subject-inhabitants to rise against the govern- 
ment and privileged citizens. All must have equal rights. 
The people were also told that the rich should be plundered« 

At this very time, the French army, intended for Savoy 
and Italy, approached the city (Sept., 1792), and Geneva^ 
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in great terror, implored the aasistanoe of Berne and Zu- 
rich, aocording to treatjr. They immediately sent auzilia« 
ries, but quickly withdrew them, when the French Army 
retired ana the government of France uttered threats. As 
soon as the troops were withdrawn, the non-privileged new 
citizens and inhabitants and the peasants armed themselves 
and seized the arsenal (Dec., 1792). There were many 
dissatisfied old citizens with them. In a forced general 
a39cmbly of the commons, they deposed the ^reat and litue 
councils, and instead of these elected a committee of public 
safety, a committee of government and a national conven- 
tion, like the French, with legislative powers. Then aU 
order was at an end. Rioters and brawlers ruled. Who- 
ever held not with them was called an aristocrat Bight 
and justice disappeared. Party-hate raged. And, as in 
France, the populace, greedy of blood and plimder, at 
last obtained the ascendancy, so they were masters also in 
the unhappy city of Geneva, and committed the greatest 
excesses. There was no more quiet or safety. 

The party of the so-called Revolutionists, entirely to de- 
stroy the party of the aristocrats, finally, on a summer's 
night (July, 1794), took possession of tne heavy artillery 
and of the whole city ; cast into prison many of the formerly 
most respected citizens, ma^strates and men of letters; or- 
ganised a court by which sixty of these were sentenced to 
be executed, others to be banished, the property of many 
to be confiscated and the rest punished in various ways. 
These persecutions lasted, with some intervals, for two 
years, auring which those who had seized the government 
wasted and consumed a large portion of the property of the 
state and of the plundered citizens. 

When, however, the people in France had become more 
quiet and the republican government itself more humane, 
in Geneva also an intolerable fear of anarchy took posses- 
sion of both parties. This united all honest men who de- 
sired order. Then disorder ceased. The ^exiles came 
back. A new constitution, with recognition of state-citi- 
zenship and the sovereignty of the people, was established 
(1795), according to which all old and new citizens, all old 
and new inhabitants of city and country, bom on Genevan 
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territory, enjoyed eqaal righta. Peace and harmony onoe 
more prevailed. Geneva found some quiet after long 
stormsi Jbut only for a short time. 



CHAPTER LIX 

OF THK ANOnBNT DISTRIOT OF BT. OALLBK AND THB WM ABMV 
BEDA ; HOW mSTURBANOSS ^LSO BBOElB FORTH OK THB lAXX OW 

ZURICH. 

[A. n. 1794 to 1797.] 

The general war of the kings and princes against the 
French people grew in the mean while ever more furious, 
ever more near. Among the Swiss mountains could be 
heard the thunder of cannon from Italy, from Suabia, from 
the Rhine. But the rulers of the Confederates seemed not 
to apprehend the danger which always threatens the weak 
placed between powerful neighbors. 

The banners of France waved victorious through Savoy 
and the Netherlands, through Lorraine and Holland, and 
over the soil of Grermany. Wherever they appeared, 
princes, counts and nobles fled in terror, and liberty was 
proclaimed to the subject-people. The magistrates of the 
cantons barely restrained their hatred and contempt of the 
conquerors;* they sat in proud security, although the agi- 
tation grew more violent about them day by day, and 
many of their people desired more freedom. 

In the ancient district of the abbot of St. GrSllen, also, 
the people^ rose against the domination of the convent 
For they could no longer bear to be deprived of their 
rights, and to be oppressed by new and extraordinary 
charges, duties and burdens of the severest servitude, by 
means of which the monastery grew constantly richer and 
increased its domains, while the ecclesiastics and officers 
of the abbey contributed nothing towards the imposts. 

Five communes of the district took courage and deliber- 
ated together respecting the just complaints they should 
lay before the abbot. Soon the whole bailiwick of Ober- 
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l)eig joined them. The crowd of those who, with or 
without reason, had complaints to make, increased daily, 
ao that the number of public grievances amounted to sixty. 
Thereon th^ communes assembled, cHose committees, and 
held council at Gossan (March, 1795). At their head was 
a talented, eloquent and courageous man, John Kunzli. 
He conducted every thing with great prudence. All the 
communes signed the paper in which their grievances 
-were detailed and presented it to the abbot 
- The abbot and prince, Beda Angehm, was a wise and 
good man. He well knew the misery of the poor people, 
for he was himself the son of a subject of the abbey, fix>m 
the village of Hagenwyi in Thurgau. JSe would gladly 
have relieved the oppr^sed people ; but of idl the ecclesi- 
astics of the abbey only two thought like him. The others 
were angry with the people and said : " This is the French 
freedom-madness I If the people will not be silent, we 
must call for assistance on the governments of the Confed- 
erates, who have already frequently helped us against our 
subjects." And they opposed the wise Beda, and so 
troubled his life, that he had already, at an earlier time 
(1788)^ determined to abdicate. But then pope Pius VI. 
revised his permission, and in a severe letter (l6th Aug., 
1788) commanded the chapter to de^t The ecclesiastic 
lords designedly prolong^ the discussion in order to tire 
out the people. 

When the prince-abbot perceived their subtlety, he said 
to the monks: '^This is not the time for rulers and sub- 
jects to be at variance; they should be united when dan- 
ger and misery threaten from abroad. Therefore, if you 
persist in repelling the people, I will throw myself alone 
mto their arms." 

And he did so, gave to the people great privileges (Nov., 
1795), the ri^ht to choose the land- and war-councils, to 
hold assemblies of the communes, to nominate their muni- 
cipal officers, and to buy themselves &ee from the charges to 
which they had hitherto been subject He abolished ser- 
vitude, and decreed that the ecclesiastics and officers should 
also bear their share of the imposts, and that the abbey 
should purchase no more real estate. This brought great 
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joy into the landf and blessings were showered on Üie wiafs 
Beda. Soon, the monks of the abbey aaaented to tbe 
agreement which had been sworn to by the people and 
prince ; but only in appearance. So deceitful were they, 
Üiat almost in the same hour (20th January, 1706) they 
drew up and signed a secret reservation of rights agaicst 
their rebellions sabjecta^ as they oaUed the people. Thev 
thought Üiey could thereby annul their official a^ and^ 
under more favorable circumstances, take back all they 
had granted. The Confederates, also, protectors of the 
abbey, in their hearts disapproved the kindness of the 
pious prince towards his subjects. However, they finally 
(August, 1797) ratified his doin^^ because they could not 
prevent them. 

About the same time similar movements took place 
among die peasants on both sides of the lake of Zari<äi, as 
they were anxious to revive their ancient rights. But 
this undertaking resulted in great suffering and ruin. 

Zurich had indeed always governed with justioe and 
prudence the subject-communes of her territorv, held them 
in respectful submission, and by a wise aGUniniatratic»! 
caused the country to flourish. Seldom had the subjects 
to complain of acts of sev^ty or violence, or of injustice 
on the part of ven^ magistraAe& Since two virtuous 
burghers of the city, John Caspar Lavater and Henry 
Pufisli, had once (1762) publiclv accused Felix Grebel, the 
wicked bailiff of Grunmgen, of injustice, and he had been 
compelled to leave his country in disgrace, no one had 
dar^ to follow in his footsteps. 

But other grievances distressed the country, and espo^ 
cially the industrious inhabitants on the borders of the 
lake ; these were the severe restraints of the trades-corpo- 
rations and the monopoly of commerce by the capital-city. 
For only the most indispensable handiwork could be ex* 
I ercised by the peasants in the villages, and no commerce 
was allowed except in wine and grain ; the numerous cot- 
ton-weavers were obliged to buy their raw material in the 
city and there to sell their cloth when manufactured. 
Sven what thev wove for the use of their own &milies 
must first be sold to the citizens and again purdiased after 
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it liad hwa bleaohed and printed. - Ecolesiastioal and civil 
offices were dosed to the country-people and filled by 
oiti«eufi' 0OI1S only. The son of the country-man, confine 
to the plough and the pruning*hook, or to day -labor in the 
city, oould never raise himself &om the dust. 

But when the French people, triumphant in their free- 
dom^ no longer acknowledged any auitinction between 
peasaat and noble, between city ana country, many of the 
people on lake Zürich were excited b^ this example, and 
Baid among themselves: "Why is it not so with us? 
While we are called free Swiss, we are in subjection to 
the GSty, We are like the slaves in many countries." 
And their excitement was inca^ased by such talk. Som« 
men of the village of Sta& on the lake disseminated their 
(^nions respecting the eternal rights of mankind and re- 
ipee^ng the subjection of the country*people to the city, 
and thought that Zurich ought at last to yield greater 
freedom to b^ subjects. They drew up a memorial to be 
presented to the government^ in which they asked for 
freedom of trade and commerce, equal rights to employ-* 
laent and office for the country-man as well as the citizen, 
pennistton to purchase ground-rents and many other things 
(l79i). But what they requested could not be grantä 
withcmt the abolition of centuries-old guilds and corpora- 
tiens, and the abrogation of the ancient constitution of 
Zarich as an imperial city, to maintain which an oath waa 
taken every year. 

When ibis memorial was sent from commune to com- 
mune for jq)proval, and received everywhere with acda-* 
mation, the city learnt the proceedings of the people on 
the lake. Immediately idl those who had shown them- 
selves most active were seized and punished with tEe 
greatest rigor, as fbmenters of a revolt, some by banish- 
ment from the Confederacy, many others by fines and de- 
privation of civil rights (I8th January, ;|795). 

The punishment of so many malcontents did not dimi- 
nish, but rather increased, the number. Then some lords 
of the council in Zurich promised them : ^* If you can show 
charters and seals to prove your right to privileges which 
you do not enjoy« we will gkdly help you." 

12 » 
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Thereat, in^tlie annual general assembly of Stafa (May, 
1795) four of the oldest men came forward and said : "it 
was told as by our fathers that in the archives of the 
commune existed documents and charters which assured 
to the people privileges that have been neglected in the 
lapse* of ages. Let us search for and examine them.^' - 
Although die secretary and bailiff forbade every one even 
to speak of such documents and charters, the people would 
not be prevented. And they found in a mill the perpetual 
covenant made in 1489, on the day of burgomaster W ald- 
mann's execution, between city and country, before the 
tribunal of the Confederates. This covenant, which had 
never been annulled, and which was solemnly guaranteed 
by seven confederate cantons, established general freedom 
of trade and commerce. They also found a document ex- 
ecuted by the burgomaster, council and Two-hundred of 
Zürich in fevor of the country, after the troubles of the 
war of Kappel (1532). Thereby all former privileges 
were reaffirmed and even a participation in the govern- 
ment granted. 

Then the communes of Sta& and Kussnacht, Horgen, 
Thalwyl, Ehrlibach and others, sent their deputies to the 
baili& and magistrates, respectfully asking: "If -these 
documents had been annulled bj later ordinances, or were 
still in force ?" Bat the deputies were sent back, and the 
government of Zurich would neither confess nor deny the 
validitv of the ancient documents, because both courses 
seemed equally dangerous. The proceedings of the lake- 
comtnunes were treated as culpaply seditious, and they 
were summoned to the city to answer. 

But when those who were summoned did not appear, 
and, to excuse their disobedience, the communes, especially 
Stafa, declared: " We have given to no one authoritv to 
treat for us in these matters: but we request that these 
public interests of the country may be discussed with our- 
selves," the city became very angry. She armed her 
troops. All communication with Stafa was cut off. Many 
natives of that place were driven from the capital. And 
one Sunday morning (5th July, 1795) when the people of 

^a& were assemble in cbuich to w;oi8hip Qod, the Zu- 
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xichers with twenty-five handred men and heavy artUleiyy 
entered the peaceful village. 

Then Zurich published this declaration: "All your 
documents and charters are null and void. For one of 
them was granted at a period when all lawful authority 
was suspended, and was assented to by the seven confed- 
erate cantons only to prevent greater evils. The other 
was intended merely for peculiar times and circumstances, 
and was completed and ended with them. We do not find 
that a single provision of either document has been ful- 
filled during the space of three hundred years, or that such 
non-fulfilment has given rise to any complaint on the part 
of the country." 

So said Zurich. The seven confederate cantons, wit- 
nesses and guarantors of the thus annulled covenant, were 
appealed to by the lake-commxmes. They were all silent 
Glarus alone, fidthful to the engagement of her fiithers, 
exhorted Zurich to trust to justice rather than force, as no 
other security can be so great for a state as the confidence 
felt by every part in the enjoyment of just rights. 

Stafa, disarmed and surrounded by bayonets, was 
obliged solemnly to swear the old oath of submission. All 
who bad taken an active part in the matter of communal 
rights were {)unished in various ways : some with perpet- 
nal, others with ten or twenty years' imprisonment ; some 
with the house of correction, others with banishment; 
some with stripes, others with heavy fines. The commune 
of Stafa, although it had borne for several months the 
expenses of a mUitary occupation, was still obliged to pay 
78,000 florins for costs. One of the oldest ana most re- 
spected citizens, the grey-haired treasurer Bodmer, was led 
to the scaffold in Zurich and the sword of the executioner 
brandished over his head, in token that he deserved death, 
because he had first insisted on the search after the docu- 
ments. Then he was carried back to prison, being sen- 
tenced to remain there during his life. 

Thenceforward the silence of terror prevailed in the 
country, and the thirst for vengeance in m hearts. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

TOMTItUOTIOV or THE OLD CONrXDIRACT. UmbAKC» 09 tl» 
VEEHCH INTO THS LAND. 

In foreign countries dwelt sadly many of tbose who, at 
various times, had. been banished from the Codfederacy 
because they had, by word or deed, too boldly or impor- 
tunately defönded the rights and freedom of their fellow- 
citizens. Several of these addressed the chie& of the French 
republic, and, with vengeance in their hearts, said : ^ Those 
who now rule the thirteen cantons of the Gonibderacy 
have driven us from our fatherland ; they are your ene- 
mies, as well as ours, in the cause of freedom. They pre* 
fer to have subjects rather than fellow-citizens, and think 
themselves little kings and princes. Therefore they se- 
cretly assist kings and princes against you. Help the 
Swiss people to recover tneir lost liberty; they call you, 
and await you with open arms. Free men are the truest 
allies of the free." 

Such addresses pleased the chie& of France. Tbey 
thought in their hearts that Switzerland would be an ex- 
cellent bulwark for France, and a desirable gate, through 
which the way would be always open to Itely and Qer» 
many. They also knew of and longed for the treasures 
of the Swiss cities. And they endeavored to find cause 
of quarrel with the magistrates of the Confederates. But 
the latter warily avoided giving offence, acknowledged 
the free French constitution, ana drove away from their 
territory the unfortunate princes, priests and nobles who 
had flea from the rage of the French people and found 
shelter in the Swiss valleys. 

Shortly afterwards, came the great general Napoleon 

Buonaparte, and marched through Savoy into Italy against 

the forces of the emperor. At this time, only the emperor, 

with the German empire and the English, struggled against 

''ranee, as the kings of Spain and Prussia had akeady 
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made peace with her. And in a very few months, thoi^h 
in many battles, Buonaparte vanquished the whole power 
of Austria, conquered and terrified Italy from one end to 
the other, took the whole of Lombardy attd compelled the 
emperor to make peace. He made liombardy a republici 
called the Cisalpine. 

When the subjects of Grisons in Yaltelina, Chiayenna 
and Bormio saw this, they preferred to be citizens of the 
neighboring Cisalpine republic, rather than poor subjects 
of Crrisons. For their many grievances and complaints 
were rarely listened to. But Buonaparte said to Grisons : 
'^If you will give freedom and equal rights to these peo- 
ple, they may Be your fellow-citizens, and still remain With 
you. I give you time ; decide and send word to me at 
MUan." 

But the parties of masters in Grisons could not agree, 
and many of the Salis faction said : " Let the people of 
Yaltelina remain with us as subjects, or not at all." Now 
when the last period for decision had passed, Buonaparte 
became indignant and impatient, ana united Yaltelina, 
Chiavenna and Bormio to the Cisalpine republic (22d Oct| 
1797). All the property of the Gnsons in those countries 
was immediately seized and confiscated. Thus many rich 
fiimilies in Grisons were made poor. 

So the old limits of Switzerland were unjustly con- 
tracted ; four weeks afterwards also, that part of the bish- 
opric of B&Ie which had hitherto been respected on account 
of its alliance with the Swiss, was added to France. There- 
at great fear fell on the Confederates. But still greater 
misfortunes awaited them. For the country-people in the 
canton of Bale murmured loudly against the city ; in Aar- 
gau several cities reclaimed their old acknowledged priv- 
ileges from Berne, and Yaud demanded her lost nghts 
with more energy than ever. Then the rumor spread that 
a French army was approaching the fipontiers of Switzer- 
land to protect the people of Yaud. They had called for 
the intervention of France in virtue of ancient treaties. 
But report said that the French intended to overthrow the 
Confederate authorities and to make themselves masters 
of the country. ^ 
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B^me and FreilHirg immediately raised troops to terrify. 
Vaud and Aargau, and reduce them to sflence by fijrce of 
arms. A Diet hastily aasembled at Aarav. There was a 
great deal of talk, but no decision, because the Confederate 
eantons coa]d not trust each other or their own people. 
This was a great misfortune, but did not date flpom that 
day. With a presentiment of the general ruin, the lords 
of the Diet at Aarau once more renewed the aid oath of 
tmion (25tb Jan., 1798), but without the confidence or en- 
thusiasm of their heroic ancestors. Hardly had they sworn 
when a messenger came from Bale and said : " Six hun- 
dred men from the countnr have entered our city: the 
oastieB of the bailifb are in names; all subjects are declared 
free;*^ Then terror seized the lords of the Diet ; they dis- 
persed immediately and in fear. 

Then there was great agitation throughout Switzerland, 
when men saw the fear and weakness of the magistrates, 
and with these, their opposition to the wishes of the peo- 
ple. In Schaffhausen and in Rheinthal, in Toggenburg, 
m the March, in Wesen and Uznach, committees of the 
peasants met, to help themselves. Tho Italian bailiwicks 
beyond the Alps planted a tree of liberty on the bank of 
tixe Ticino, witn rebellious hands. Almost the whole Con- 
federacy was in «a stato of confusion and dissolution. The 
governments of the cantons, powerless, distrustful and di- 
vided, acted each for itself, without concert. The people 
of each district acted also for themselves, but with various 
wishes and intentions. Some, ignorant and rude, could 
not comprehend the spirit of the age, and wished to main- 
tain the accustomed order of things. Others, with more 
information and insight, desired equality of rights between 
city and country. Others claimed only the restoration of 
privileges formerly guaranteed. Many thought that noth- 
ing couJd be secured without the assistance of France ; but 
the majority of all the people jusüjjr deprecated the inter- 
ference of a foreign power in the afirairs of their iktherland. 

In the mean while a large army of Freneh advanced. 
Under their generals Brune and Schauenberg, they entered 
the territory of the Confederates, and Vaud, accepting for- 
eign protection, declared herself independent of Berne. 
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Then the goyemments of Switzerland felt that they could 
no longer maintain their former dominion. Lnceme and 
Schaffhaosen declared their subjects free and united to 
themaelves. Zurich released the prisoners of Sta&, and 
promised to ameliorate her constitution to the advaatage 
of the people. A thousand bonfires biassed on hill and 
valley along the lake of Zurich, when grey^haired Bodmer, 
with his fellow-sufferers, returned home from the city* 
prisons. Never in Switzerland was Hving man received 
widi such solemn honors by his. people. Even Freiborff 
now felt that the change must come for which Ohenaur had 
bled. And the council of Berne received into their nun^ 
her fifty-two rq)resentatives of the country, and said: 
"Let us hold together in the common danger." 

All these reforms and revolutions were the work of feur 
weeks ; all too late. Berne, indeed, with Freibun^ and 
Solothum, opposed her troops to the advancing Irrenoh 
army. Courage was not wanting; but discipline, skill in 
arms and experienced officers. From Glarus, Lucerne, the 
Waldstatten and other cantons came feeble help ; also the 
landsturm, variously armed, in tumultuous hordes, telling 
their beads. But this troop fled at the first bad news, 
without having seen an enemy. Then the Swiss and their 
rulers, in their inmost hearts, regtetted that they had un- 
learned the art of arms and war, and in the days of peace 
had believed that it must last forever. Now neither the 
gold of their treasure-chambers, nor pomp, nor pride in 
long titles of nobility availed them ; nor* prayer nor rosary. 
Heaven helps only those who march joyously to battle and 
to death in a just cause; but rejects those who sit slug- 
gishly in arrogant security. 

On the very first day of the war (2d March, 1798), the 
enemy's light troops took Freiburg and Solothurn, and 
on the fourth (6th March), Berne itself. In vain did the 
Bernese make a victorious resistance near Neuenegg under 
their colonel Grafenried ; in vain did they fight valiantlv 
on the Graubolz. Now that all was lost, the armed bands 
of peasants dispersed in despair, but cried treason and 
killed many of their own officers. 

The day of darkest fate had dawned on the Gonfedenurfr ; 
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but the spirit of the ancient bond had long since disap- 
peared. Even on the brink of the abyss, in the near pros* 
pect of general ruin, the small states did not unite for the 
common defence. Each cared and armed for itself alone ; 
negotiated for itself alone with the invading enemy, bav* 
ing no understanding with its neighbors ana confederates. 
Weak when divided, all must needs perish. In vain did 
they invoke the remembrance of the heroic deeds of their 
ancestors; these sought a freedom which was worth dying 
for on the field of battle. With cowardly despair, gradg- 
ingly, and in some cases with secret reservation of *fnture 
withdrawal, the liberty of the subjects was promised, sworn 
to, signed and sealed. Too late. The battalions of the 
French army already swarmed over the whole country 
from the Jura to the base of the Alps. 

France now authoritatively decided the future fiate of 
Switzerland and said: "The Confederacy is no more. 
Henceforward the whole of Switzerland shall form a free 
state, one and indivisible, under the name of the Helvetian 
republic. All the inhabitants, in country as well as city, 
shall have equal rights of citizenship. The citizens in 
general assembly shall choose their magistrates, officers, 
judges and legislative council ; the legislative council shall 
elect the general government; the^ government shall ap- 
point the cantonal prefects and officers." The whole Swiss 
territoiy was divided into eighteen cantons of about equal 
size. For this purpose the district of Berne was parcelled 
into the cantons of Yaud, Oberland, Berne and Aargau ; 
several small cantons were united in one ; as XJri, Schwy25, 
Unterwaiden and Zug in the canton of Waldstatten ; St. 
Gallen district, Bheinthal and Appenzell in the canton of 
Santis; several countries subject to the Confederacy, as 
Baden, Thurgau, Lugano and Bellinzona, formed new can- 
tons. Yalais was also added as one ; Grisons was invited 
to join ; but Geneva, Muhlhausen and other districts for- 
merly parts of Switzerland, were separated from her and 
incorporated with France. 

So decreed the foreign conquerors. They levied heavy 
war-taxes and contributions. They carried oflP the tons 
of gold which Berne, Zurich and other cities had accumu- 
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lated in their treasnre-ohambera during their domintoB| 
and had been unwilling to nae either for the benefit of 
their own people or for that of the Confederacy. They 
sent into France members of th^ governing or moet distin- 
guished £Bimilies as hostages for the payment of oppressive 
imports, or for the maintenance of public peace. They 
diminished, they exhausted the resources of the richest 
oommunes and t)f the poorest huts by the quartering of 
troops, by forced supphes for their support, and other ex- 
actions. In fact, Switzerland, self-sustained, could, with 
less cost and more honor, have better borne the burden <^ 
a year's war, than this occupation by a foreign army, than 
this fruit of the neglect and surrender of the old Con- 
federacy. 

But the mountaineers of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz and 
Glarus, original confederates in liberty, said : ^^ In battle 
and in blood, our fathers won the glorious jewel of our 
independence; we will not lose it but in battle and in 
blood." And, posted at their borders on the Schindellegi 
and on the Etzel, in view of the French troops, they took 
the oath of fidelity till death with their general Aloys 
Beding. Then they fi>ught valiantly near Wollrau and 
on the Schindellegi, bat unsucoessfnlly ; for the curate of 
Einsiedeln, Marianus Herzog, who commanded the Ein* 
siedelners on the Etzel, fled disheartened £rom that moun» 
tain. But AJoys Beding reassembled his troops on the 
Bothenthurm, near the Morgarten field of victory. There 
a long and bloody battle took i>laoe. The shepherds 
fought in a manner worthy of their ancestors, and, like 
them, victorioi^y. Thrice did the French troops renew 
the combat : thnoe were ihOT defeated and driven back 
to A^g^i*^ 1^ ^^« I^ ^^ ^^^ second of May. Nearly 
two thousand of die enemv lay slain upon that glorious 
field. Gloriously also fougnt the Waldstatten on the next 
day near Arth. But the strength of the heroes bled awav 
in their very victories. They made a treaty, and, witli 
sorrow in their hearts, entered the Helvetian republic. 

Thus ended the old Bond of the Confederates. Four 
hundred and ninety years had it lasted; in seventy -four 
daiVS it was dissolved It fell in consequence of internal 
12* 



weaknessi but did not deserve so ignomlnioiis a fiJL Its 
struRgle against the power of the French, then over- 
whelming the world, was like the final struggle of an old 
man, who, with stiffening hand, seizes the sword, not to 
defend the flickering sparks of life, but merely to save his 
honor. 

Say, son of Switzerland : What levelled your high rocky 
walls, opened your impenetrable mountain-gorges, bridged 
your broad lakes and youa ramig torrents, blunted the 
arms of your arsenals and rendered useless the gold of 
your dty -treasures ? Eeflect and be warned I j 



CHAPTER LXI. 

* 

•HOW THE SWISS SUFFERKD GREAT OALAHrriES, ÜNTn. ▲ KXW CON- 
FEDSBAOT WAS FOBMXD. ^ 

[A.D.lT»8tol8(tt.] 

Now, when throughout the whole country between the 
Jura and the Alps, the customary order of things was 
changed, whether voluntarily or compulsorily, the enlight- 
ened citizens of the land said : " A great misfortune nas 
befallen us. Let us improve it for the benefit of our 
fatherland. So long as we were divided into many small 
states, we were foreign and inimical among ourselves; 
each canton was powerless for its own defence, poor in 
usefiil institutions, opposed to great public works. Now 
the old form is broKcn. The body is consigned to the 
dust But nations are immortal, and called to a more 
glorious resurrection, as soon as their spirit hopefully 
strives for a higher destiny. Let the Swiss people form 
one family with equal rights; let us labor with single aim 
for the maintenance of liberty within and of independence 
without; so shall we once more be honored among the 
nations of the earth." 

But the uneducated mass of the people did not under- 
stand such words, and did nothing but lament Üieir lost 
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qniet and cnstoms. They desired independence and firee- 
dom, but not union into one great whole; they would 
have preferred, on the contrary, that each small district^ 
each valley even, should be an independent, self-governing 
little canton, ruling itself in general assembly according 
to its will, and united with the others in a Confederacy. 

Every thing that occurred increased their regret for the 
past, their desire for such a hundred-faced Confederacy, 
and their dislike to the present or future order of aflGetirs. 
The new general government, established at Aarau under 
the name of Executive-directory, commanded neither re- 
spect nor confidence, was strange to itself and to the people, 
dependent on and degraded by its protectors, the French 
authorities. In the senate and in the great council of the 
representatives of all the cantons, contentions took place 
between all parties, between the ideas of the people and 
of the schoolmen. In the country, the same parties 
showed their enmity, often with arms in their nands. 
New and old institutions and laws clashed most disas- 
trously. While the state was in want of the most necessary 
supplies, and the officers and clergy of their pay, the 
French commissioners, generals ana soldiers lived in 
shameless extravagance at the cost of the country and 
sent to France the treasures they amassed by plunder. 

Thereat the people said : " This must not be 1" And 
the magistrates of olden time, who had been deprived of 
their offices, and the monks, who feared the suppression 
of all convents, and the clergy, who had lost their salaries, 
and the traders and mechanics, who no longer enjoyed the 
privileges of guilds and corporations in the cities, travailed 
about and increased the popular dissatisfaction by their 
complaints. They dwelt on the prospect of a war lletween 
France and Austria, and exhorted the people to help the 
German emperor with all their power to dispossess the 
French. 

Therefore, when all the districts were summoned to take 
an oath to support the new constitution (July, 1798), dis- 
turbances and risings took place in Rheinthal, Oberland, 
Appenzell and other places. They were put down by 
force, and most fearfally iu Nidwalden. There a capuchin, 
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Panl St^rgier, with other eoolesiastics, had excited the ipeo- 
pie to nmd revolt, by preaching that the constitution im- 
posed by the French was the work of hell. They armed 
gainst the French army advancing under Schauenburg. 
Terriblv on the lake, terribly among the mountains, did a 
handful of shepherds fight for three days against the over- 

Jowering force. Three or four thousand French were 
illed before the rest could penetrate the country. But 
ihen, in their rage, they burnt Stanstaad, Ennenmoos and 
Stanz, and pitilessly butchered men, women, children and 
priests who could not flee. Nearly four hundred Nid- 
waldeners thus lost their lives in the midst of horrors (9th^ 
September, 1798\ 

And shortly anerwards, when the government, which had 
removed its seat from Aarau to Lucerne (4th Oct), because 
the former city was too small, ordered a tax and enrolling 
of the young men for military service, fresh disturbances 
took place in the cantons of Berne and Lucerne, and in other 
places. Many young men fled abroad that they might not 
DC compelled to serve in the Helvetian militia, nor in the 
contingent of eighteen thousand soldiers which was to be 
furnished for the French army. 

At last the German emperor renewed the war against 
France. Already (19th Oct^ a body of his troop had occu- 
pied Grisons, whence all haa been obliged to flee who bad 
reconmiended a union with Helvetia. Afterwards, near 
Stockach in Suabia, the French received a severe defeat 
(21st March, 1799), and when the Austrian forces, vic- 
torious in numerous conflicts, advanced into Switzerland ; 
when, terrified by the enemy's near approach, the Helve- 
tian government thought themselves no longer safe at 
Lucerne, and removed their seat to Berne (81st May) ; then 
the various parties in the land acquired fresh life and fresh 
animosity. Swiss fought against Swiss under the banners 
of France and Austria. Insurrections and rebellions took 
place in many districts ; sometimes on account of the forced 
enrollment of the young men; sometimes in favor of 
Austria; at Flawyl and Mosnan^ in Santis, at Menzingen 
and By nach in Aargau, at Baswvl in the canton of Lucerne, 
nt Morat and other districts in Freiburg ; at Sohwyz, wliete 
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ibe Frendi were either killed or driven out; at Lngsmo 
and in Uri, in Yalais and at Aarberg, and in mtaxj other 
places. In the valleys and on the summits of the moun- 
tains, on the lakes and above the clouds, the French and 
Austrians fought ; battle-field touched battle-field. Horse 
aud man passed over the mountain-tops, which the chamois- 
hunter alone had reached before. By turns, the Gtermaus 
and French took and lost Grisons and the mountains which 
enclose the sources of the Bhine. As far as the city o^ 
Zurich and thence to the St. Ootthard on the left, and to 
the Rhine ou the right, advanced victorious the banners of 
the arch-duke of Austria (iu June) ; with them were Bus- 
sians and Asiatic hordes. Such a calamity had not be&llen 
the inhabitants of Switzerland since the days of the 
Romans, Allemanni and Burgundians. 

Many of the old deposed rulers hoped now for a speedy 
xesamption of all their former authority. They even^ 
attempted it here and there, under the protection of the' 
Austrian arms. The new abbot of St Galien, Pancratius 
Forster, himself came ; reduoed his people to a severer ser- 
vitude than they had before known ; took away from them, 
with the help of dragoons, the charters of freedom which 
had been granted three years before, and broke into and 
rifled the archives of the andent district But he soon 
suffered for trusting to might without right The cities 
. ef Zurich and SchaShausen also learned that the people 
would not return to their former servitude on any terms. 

Shortly afterwards, when the brave French general 
Massena proved victorious in a terrible battle near Zurich 
(25th Sept), and destroyed in the mountains the Bua^ 
nans, whom Suwarrow, their commander-in'*chiei^ had 
brought from Italy over the Alps, all was again subjected 
to the Helvetian constitution, even Grisons (July,' 1800). 

At last the beads of the central government at Berne 
saw that such a state of things could not continue to advan« 
tage. Therefore they undertook to make reforms. But 
tiiey could not agree among themselves. Regarding per* 
SODS more than facts, the parties alternately overthrew each 
other, 80 that no one remained long in power, and no one 
benefitted the country. 
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ViiBt the le^slatire council at Berae deposed the Bxocu* 
tive-directory (7th Jan., 1800), and established a new oon- 
fititation and a new government, which took the name of 
Executiye-commission ; then, seven months later, the 
Execative-oommission, by a stroke of authority, deposed 
the legislative council (7th Aug., 1800) and summoned a 
new council, and the government called itself Executive- 
council. Then, after one year, a general Helvetian Diet 
was assembled at Berne (7th Sept, 1801), to form a better 
constitution for Switzerland. iBut as no agreement could 
be attained, the' Diet was arbitrarily dissolved by a part of 
the legislative and executive councils, who introduced a 
constitution with a senate and little-council (28th Oct, 
1801). . At the head of the little-council was placed Aloys 
Beding, the victor at Bothenthurm, because his name was 
honorra before all others by the Swiss people. But, as he 
did not possess the confidence of the French government 
' and could not obtain the &vor of those who hated to return 
to the old order of things, the senate was again arbitrarily 
dissolved bj the little-council (17th April, 1802), and 
Aloys Bedmg deposed. Men of note were summoned 
from all the cantons to construct yet another new constitu- 
tion. It was adopted, with a senate and executive-council, 
at the head of which, as landammann of Switzerland, 
Dolder, an adroit politician, was installed. 

The Swiss people looked with indifference upon these 
continual changes and overtumings of the ruling powers, 
by which laws and authority were shaken rather than 
strengthened. They lamented the endless disturbances, 
the taxes and contributions, the troubles occasioned by the 
French troops in the country. Biots and risings took 
place continually. Valais especially suflFered under the 
plundering domination of the French generals and soldiers, 
to whom it was given' as a prey. In order to hold a road 

I over the Alps into Italy, the French wished to separate 
Valais from Switzerland. 

' A single ^ i^e invariably possessed all the districts of 
Switzerland^l^t each canton should organize its internal 
aJBGEdrs according to its will ; each be free, in a new Bond 
and Confederacy, independent of Frendi power, and i^ 
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Keyed alike of fareiga troope and formet servitade. 
When a treaty of peace was nnallj concluded at Amiens 
between France and the other contending parties, and the 
French garrisons aubsequently returned home from Switzer- 
land (Aug., 1802), the spirit of parties and districts fear- 
lessly broke forth with fiesh violence. Valais formed 
itself into^ separate republic. Uri, Schwyz and Unter- 
Waiden armed against the Helvetian government The 
city of Zurich, also, separated from it Bale and Schidf- 
faausen followed the example. From Aargau, the land- 
sturm marched against Berne. The Helvetian government^ 
though not entirely defenceless, fled to Lausanne, while a 
Diet assembled at Schwyz to reestablish the old Con- 
federacy (Sept, 1808). The weak Helvetian army, in the 
pay of the government, driven from the interior of Switz- 
eriand, followed it to Vaud. Everywhere the parties 
armed ; the cities armed to overthrow the general govern- 
ment; the country-people armed to protect their liberty 
against the prcftensions of the cities ; Yaud armed in de- 
fence of Helvetian unity and freedom. A general civil 
war was on the eve of breaking out Blood already 
flowed. Then the powerful leader of the French people, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, turned his eyes towjurds Switzer- 
land. He commanded peace. On the reappearance of 
his formidable army (21st Oct), all parties laia down their 
arms and requested him to mediate between them ; Swiss 
trusted Swiss no longer. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

VAPOLBOK BUONAPARTX GIVES TO THB SWISS AH ^ ACT OS* 
MEDIATION." 

[A. n. 1808 to 1818.] 

He summoned delegates firom all the cantons and parties 
to come to him at the city of Paris ; there he heard them. 
And after he had well understood them, his mighty word 
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pat an end to their dmutes; becaniae lie cared not fcnr i^ 
eons bat for facts. He did not listen to the city-families, 
who wished for the restoration of tixekr dominion and of 
servitude ; nor to thoee who desired that the whole of Switz- 
erland should be an undivided community, with a single 
code of laws and a general government for all; but he 
listened to the majority of the people, who \Ahed each 
canton to be self-governing, and city and country to be 
equal in right and privileges. NapcMeon Buonaparte was 
a shrewd ruler, and he said to himself: ^ If I grant this to 
the people they will be satisfied ; but Switzerland will be 
divided against herself, always without unity, weak and 
subject to my control.**^ 

Accordingly he intervened and gave to the Swiss an 
" Act o( mediation," (19 Feb., 1808^ which was to be a 
fundamental law for all. Each canton received therein its 
constitution. And he said : " Henceforth there shall be a 
new confederacy of nineteen cantons, viz. : the thirteen 
old ones with those of Orisons f including Bhezuns and 
Tarasp, but excluding TaltelinaX Aargau (with Baden 
and Frickthal), Vaud, St Gallen, Thurgau and Ticino (the 
former Italian-bsüiliwicks). No city, no family, shall have 
exclusive privileges ; no canton, subjects ; but every Swiss 
in city and country shall have equal rights, freedom in 
trade and industry, and liberty to establiä himself wher- 
ever he may please, vrithout hindrance from any one. 
The common interests of the Confederacy shall be managed 
by an annual Diet, held alternately at Freiburg, Berne, 
Solothurn, Bale, JZurioh and Lucerne. The chief magis- 
trate of the vorort of each year, entitled landammann of 
Switzerland, shall have the general supervision, and shall 
communicate with the ambassadors of foreign powers. 
Each canton, on the other hand, shall be self-governing, 
with its own laws and magistrates." 

As soon as the nineteen cantons were organized and the 
Helvetian general government, which had returned from 
Lausanne to Berne, had dissolved itself, Buonaparte with- 
drew his troops from Switzerland. 

Nearlv everywhere the districts of Switzerland joyfully 
arranged their internal affairs according to the new order of 
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things, and gave in tlieir adhesion. In ike canton of Zn« 
rich only, several oommnnes obstinately refused to take 
the oath, especiallv in the districts of Horgen and Meilen ; 
they complained abont the burden of the forced redemption 
from tithes, ground-rents and other charges. They would ■. 
listen to no representations, but maltreated innocent of- 
ficers, burnt the castle of Wadenschwyl (24 March, 1804) 
and seized their arms. The long disorders of past yeare 
had accustomed men to right themselves without regard to 
law. But auxiliaries from the neighboring cantons, joined 
with those who remained faithful in the canton of Zurich, 
quickly put down the rebellion after short skirmishes near 
Oberrieden, Horgen and on the Bocken. The leader John 
Jacob Willi, a shoemaker of Horgen, and some of his prin- 
cipal partisans, were punished by death, others by im- 
prisonment, and forty-two culpable communes by a war- 
tax of more than 200,000 florins. 

It was fortunate, however, that this spark was so speedily 
extinguished, before it became a flame, as it might have 
spread over all Switzerland. For parties were still un- 
reconciled in all the cantons and districts ; each thought : 
" If this new organization can be put down, we may rise 
above the others." The friends of Swiss unity murmured 
because thev were dis{)Ieased with the fresh division of 
their fatherland into nineteen cantons ; the convents, be- 
cause their existence became uncertain ; and Pancratius 
Förster, abbot of the former convent of St. Gallen, openly 
reviled the St. Qallen districts as rebellious vassals of the 
German empire, and thought he could more easily re- 
establish his authority by arro^nce and violence than by^ 
just means. Many country districts were dissatisfied be- 
cause they did not have general assemblies to themselves, 
like the original cantons ; many patricians and city-families, 
because they had lost their privileges and the country- 
people were no longer subjects. 

The majority of the people, however, earnestly desired 

auiet and peace, held fast to the new organization and to 
le free state-citizenship which thev had obtained. They 
overpowered the dissatisfection of the few, and all feared to 
oppose the will of their powerftd mediator, befi>re who*^ 
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£i7or asefol nadertakiu^ and inatitatioDs. The people 
wished t9 bo free ; bat without informaVon and strength, 
no people can be independent. Therefore the sohoolg of 
the country were multiplied and improved ; for the en- 
lightened man alone knows how to help himself and odiers. 
Therefofe the militarj organizatkxn of the Confederates 
was pJa^sed on a new £x>ling; so that at an hoards notice, a 
weU-ttatned fi>9oe eould de&nd the frontiers against a 
foieiga eaemj» In the s|>afie of ten years, more useful 
imprf^y^meats were projected and executed in Switaerland, 
than in the course of a century previously. 

Napoleon, emperor of the French, who, with invincible 
power, deposed kings from their thrones, dismembered old 
empires and conferred new crowns, as if he wore lord of 
the world, showed himsdf friendly to Switzerland. But 
his continual wars interfered with and destroyed general 
commerce and trade. To the Confederates they made es- 
pecially onerous the fulfilment of the treaty by which they 
were to fnrniah to him, as formerly to the French kings, 
suLteett thousand troops on pay, always complate in num- 
oer. The young men disliked this serviee because of ihe 
mortality of the numerous battle-fields in foreign lands, 
»any cities were displeased that the French had, by treaty, 
«leaame right of free establishment in Switzerland that the 
Swiss enjoyed in France. Many others, also, were dissat- 
*8a^ and especially because the existence or non-existence 
^i Switzerland depended on the will of a single man, be- 
fore whose wrath the mightiest of the earth trembled. 

However, when Napoleon had penetrated with an im- 
Daensearmy into the de{)ths and wilds of distant Russia, and 
flaw that great empire lie at his feet^ God, the lord of all, 
Withdrew his countenance from him. The frost of a few 
wmter nights vanquished, in snowy deserts, the armies of 
the invincible. Then, when he fled in terror, the kings - 
^tt naüons of Europe rais^ their heads and swore the de- 
«ruction of him before whom they had so long been bowed. 

ü^ *^®.^^i®tly assembled fresh forces in great numbers, > 
^ with horse and foot, marched against the kings of 
Europe, over the Rhine into central Germany. There they 
laethini, on the plains near Leipsic, and, in a three-days' 
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battle, smote him with the sword of their wrath (16, 18, 
19 Oct., 1818). He fled across the Bhine. But they fol- 
lowed closely. 

When the allied armies of the emperors and kings ap- 

g reached the Rhine and the frontiers of Sw^itzerland, the 
onfederates thought of their obligations to the mediator, 
but also of the sufferings and afi9ictions of the nations un- 
der his sceptre. And they said : " Let us remain neutral 
in this strife of the kings, as we have alwajrs promised." 
Thus decided the cantons in their Diet at Zarich, and their 
banners marched to protect the territory of Switzerland on 
the border along the Bhine. 



CHAPTER LXin. 

TBS SWISS ANKUL NAPOLlOir's "^ ACT OF MEDXATION," AHX» IXTIDB^ 
VKTIL rOREION POWERS ONCE MORE PUT AH END TO THE» 
SIVIBION ST FOVITDIHO A NEW CONFSDKRAOT OF TWEITTY-TWO 
OAWTOKS* 

[A. n. 1814 and 1815.] 

When the throne of the great Napoleon sank under 
the victorious blows of the allied kings, the wise among 
the Confederates said : " Now the day has come to secure 
anew the honor and independence of our fatherland. While 
our young men, fighting on the frontier, conquer or die for 
the inviolability of Swiss soil, let our deputies, assembled 
at Zurich, lay tne foundation of a new confederacy, a work 
of patriotic wisdom, suited to the requirements of the age. 
Then, but not till then, will we annul Napoleon^s ' Act of 
mediation/ the monument of our former division and weak- 
ness.** 

So said they. Not so, many members of the principal 
families in the before-ruling cities. These wished to intro- 
duce foreim troops into Switzerland, and, under their pro- 
tection and the consequent terror, to reestablish a Confed- 
eracy of thirteen cantons, with domination and servitade^i 
-nich as came to a bloody end in 1798. 
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There irrere ramors of secret intrigaes aad negotiations 
at Walclsliut, on the part of some members of die nobU 
families of Berne and GrisoD3 with foreign geoerak, TbeiL 
suddenly,* almost immediately after the promulgatioa oi 
the solemn declaration of Swiss neutrality by thß Diet^ ap- 
peared an order for the widely extended troops to retire 
from along the Rhine. And the Austrian battaliooa, hcurae 
and foot, troop after troop, with drums beating, passed the 
Bhine (21 Pec, 1813), through Bale, Aargau, Solotburn, 

, Berne and other districts, into the territory of France. The 
people looked on with astonishment and indignatioii. The 
Confederate troops were at a distance ; most of them full 
of shame, sorrow and anger. This long| passage of fer- 
eigners brought fevers and contagious diseases. Many a 
happy home was thus made desolate. 

But the city of Berne, when she saw the numbers of the 
German troops, declared that Napoleon's '^ Act of mediation^ 
was annuUea and all the dominion and authority she bad 
befi^tre possessed over the country reestablished. The peo- 
ple, overawed, and in the belief that this was an order of 

. the German conquerors whose baunerp they saw in their 
villages and on t£e highways, were silent in an;uoi4is sus- 
pense. The cities of Solothurn and Freiburg followed 

. Beme^s example; as shortly did Lucerne. Tiie Diet at 
Zurich likewise annulled Napoleon's "Act of mediation," in 
virtue of which it was assembled, and laid the foundation 
of a ne^f compact of the nineteen Confederate states {i9 

It was not this, but a re^tablishment of the Confederacy 
' of the old thirteen cantons, with the restoration of fornsier 
privileges and former servitude, that the ohie& and leaders 
of the disturbance desired. Therefore they stirred up the 
original mountain-cantons. Therefore the cantons of V aud 
and Aargau had been arrogantly summoned in the Bernese 
declaration (24 Dec.) to submit anew to their formerly 
sovereign city. 

Thus the whole Confederacy was once more falling to 
pieces by internal dissensions, while the allied emperors 
and kings entered Paris, banished the defeated Napoleon 
to the island of Elba» and «eated Louis XYIU., as king (4 
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Prance, on the throne of his fathers. The Diet, in which 
deputies from the nineteen cantons were newly assembled 
lit Zurich (6th April, 1814), was the sole weak tie which 
prevented the entire separation of the cantons. Distrust 
and enmity prevailed; demands for the annihilation or 
dismemberment of parts of the Confederacy which had 
been self-governing and free for sixteen years. Zug de- 
manded from Aargau a portion of the former free-baili- 
wicks; Uri, the Ceventina from the cauton of 'Keine; 
QlaruS) the district of Sargans from the canton of St. Gal- 
len; the former prince-abbot Pancratius, his ancient ter- 
ritories and sovereignties in Thurgau and St. Gallen ; 
Soh wyz and Glarus united, the territory of TJznach, Gaster 
and Wesen, as well as compensation for numerous ancient 
rights; tJnterwalden Uri and Schwyz united, a similar 
compensation for the sovereign rights they had possessed 
in Aargau, Thurgau, St Gallen and Ticino. Others made 
other demands. 

In Grisous, one party insisted that Bhetia should be de- 
tached from the Confederacy; another marched with some 
hundreds of armed men across the mountain to reconquer 
Chiavenna and Valtelina (4th May), but were driven back 
by three thousjind Austrians. 

During these storms, Zurich, Bale and Schaffhauseu 
distinguished themselves by their impartiality ; Yaud and 
Aargau, by the enthusiastic energy of their people, showed 
themselves strong and worthy of their acquifed free- 
dom. In the districts and cities of Bale, Zurich and Solo- 
thum, the friends of liberty held themselves ready to fol- 
low the banners of Aargau. Here, twelve thousand well- 
disciplined troops wereprepared to march at the first sig- 
nal, and as many in Vaud. But Berne feared an open 
feud ; she oifered to recognise the independence of Vaud 
on certain conditions. These Vaud refused (24th July). 
Aargau armed more threateningly. There were danger- 
ous fermentations in Bernese Oberland (August^, 

Party-jealousy and suspicion gained strength aay by day, 
especially after men began to discuss the future rights of 
the people and the future limits of the governing power. 
There were reports of partial risinge^ of conspiracies, of aiv 
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jesfes. and banishments at Lucerne, Freiburg and Solothurn. 
The city ofSolothurn called for a Bernese garrison to pro- 
tect her from her own people. Confederate troops were 
obliged to hasten over the high Alp to the banks of the 
Ticino, in order to prevent a muraerous civil war (Sep- 
tember) ; others to the canton of St. Gallen to put an end 
to revolt and dangerous anarchy : for here the abbot Pau- 
cnttius was doing all in his power to excite his partisana 
On the other hand, Schwyz aid the same to take Sargans 
and IJsnach. Many districts insisted on their right to gen- 
eral assemblies. 

While Switzerland was thus for a long time the prey to 
constantly increasing disturbances, while blood already 
flowed in manjr cantons and arrests filled the prisons of 
most of the cities, the plenipotentiaries of nearly all the 
great empires of Europe were assembled at Vienna, the 
capital city of the. emperor of Austria, to fix on solid bases 
the future peace of the world. The allied conquerors of 
France haa already assented that the republic of Geneva 
should enter the confederate compact as a self-governing 
canton; as well as Neuchatel, the principality under Prus- 
sian sovereignty, and Yalais. (On the 12th of September, 
these three cantons, at their own request, were admitted by 
the Diet into the Swiss Confederacy.) But now, when the 
kings and their plenipotentiaries at Vienna saw the inter- 
minable quarrels of the Confederates, which time, instead 
of soothing, embittered, they determined to mediate and to 
put an end to all disputes by their decision. For this pur- 
pose, the deputies of the Confederates went willingly to the 
imperial city on the Danube, as, eleven years before, to 
Paris. 

There, after lon§ consideration of all disputes and griev- 
ances, the declaration of the allied powers and their deci- 
sive arbitration were finallv made (20th March, 1815). 
They recognised the act of confederation, to which the 
majority of the cantons had acceded on the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1814, and the integral existence of the nineteen can- 
tons, as weU as their increase to the number of twentv-two 
by the addition of Geneva, Neuchatel and Yalais. To the 
Oanton of Yaud was restored Dappenthal, which France 
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had taken trotn her; to the canton/ of Berne, as indemnitj, 
were assigned Bienne and the bishopric of B£le, except- 
ing some £nall porticms which were incorporated with 
Keuchitel and Bale ; to the abbot Pancratins and his offi- 
cers, a pension of 8000 florins; to the canton» of Uri, 
Schwjz, Unterwaiden, Zug, Glartis and the Inner-rhodes 
of Appenzsell, for their former rights, a compensation of 
half a milKon of franes from the cantons of Aaigan, Yaod 
and St. aallen. 

The setUement of the Helvetian state-debt of more tbao 
8,600,000 francs, of the claims of those Bernese who had 
signioral rights in Yaicid, and of many other oiatteTs, was 
likewise finally determined. Only the complaints of the 
republic of Orisons remained unheard. For Chiavenna, 
Yaltelina and Bormio, now annexed to Austria, were iMSt 
restored to them ; nor till '1833 was any compensation 
made to those whose lawful property ana possessions in 
Yaltelina had, years before, been unjustly seiaed and con- 
fiscated 4>y the revolted subyects of the republic* 

Aiter the Confederates, through their Diet (27th May), 
had solemnly assented to this declaration smd settlement, 
which was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the crowns 
of Austria. Spain, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, 
Bussia and Sweden, these powers, in like manner, dedared 
ti)eir recognition and guaranty of the neutrality and invi- 
olability of Switzerland in all future wars of the princes. 

Thus the intervention of the united monarohs of Europe 

generously put au end to the unwcarthy disputes of tne 

^ Confederates ; and this is the basis of the compact of the 

twenty-two confederated republic» among the mountains 

of the Alps and the Jura. 
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OHAPTBR LXIV. 

[A.D. 1815 to 1889.] 

Tta jsmftll coDbmunities m the high Alps, wiihoat in- 
fttanetiott, "«eithout commerce, with few wants and tMouioea, 
ift&sbg Iklie interest m their own affairs and less in Ibeir 
neighbors^ Ml back into th6 position to which their fiilherB 
had been so long accostomea. They peaoefiiily isd their 
flocks upon the mountains, gave their votes eveiy rear in 
general assembly for magistralies and laws, and left other 
matters to the good pleasure of their sjnritual add tempo- 
ral lords. 

Bot In the districts &om the base of the Alps to the 
Jura, where greater intercourse and comfort, oomimeroe and 
industry prevailed, far oth^r wants had been developed* 
Here, many regretted the loss of im{)ortant p<9nlar rights 
which had been annihilated or diminished by treachery or 
crafty or threats of violence, to the advantage of graspiii|; 
dtiies or £>tmilies. They were cdmpdled to submit to poli- 
tiesd institutions imposed on m unwilling people bjr arbi* 
trary officers. 1%at they might iiot &11 from one evil kvto 
a gutter, th^ thought it tnost prudent to be silenl l^i^ 
femred to imtate by opposition the powetfdl sovereigns 
who, after the eonquest of France, had formed a '^h^y 
alliance" among themselves and given the law lo tiie na«- 
tftMB of Europe. What no one dated to daim as a ri^t * 
each hoped to obtain fit>m the wisdom or good feeling <» 
&e newly-appointed magistrates. The wsuning |>a8t was 
still near. But the ihea in power did not willingly east 4 
lg:lanee behind; they looked only to l&e fiiture and to Oai^ 
aemands of their ambition, which they had strength^ied 
ift each other by the new compact 

By this compact, which with equal solemnity guaranteed 

the existence of twenty-two catitons and of fifty-nine mon- 

Metfes and nunneries, the dignity and power 0t all SwitK- 

ifiAwd trai tMse hmm mad^ Mbordümte to ik» xf^^nMtial 

13 %A 
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«mtona. The letter of the- agreement, yagne and elastic 
thion^hout, was a most oommodious inatrament to foster 
the spuit of cantonalism. Although it was declared to be 
a fundamentol principle that no subject-district should 
exist in the Gontedeiate states, the fact still renudned in a 
milder form almost everywhere, in spite of the abolished 
name. Eyen the subject-country of tne prince of Nefidi&- 
Id was reoeiyed into the numl>er of cantons, as equal in 
dignities and rights. And the inhabitants of Beichenburg 
in Schwyz were allowed to &U a^ain under the sovereignty 
of the convent of Einsiedeln without any protest on the 
part of the state-governments. 

Thus from the bloody grave of 1798 the spectre of the 



old C!onfederacy came back upon the land of the freed 
Swiasy and graaually brought in its train all the evils by 
which the ancient union of the states had been destroyed. 



The Diets again presented the spectacle of vain pomp and 
fruitless dispute. The deputies brought to them irreooncila^ 
ble instructions and obstinate reservations. For the ^lorj 
or prosp&nty of the common Confederacy the individual 
cantons wanted strength, the whole wanted unity. The 
establishment of the military school at Thun (1818) is the 
only memorial of a federal spirit which once more shone 
brightly in the first years, and then became extinct There 
were indeed long and frequent discussions and disputes 
respecting uniformity of currency, freedom of trade, unre- 
strained establishment of the Swiss in every part of their 
Swiss &therland, and many other desirable matters; but 
nothing was dcme: The complicated tolls, so injurious to 
the country, remained unabolished ; thousands c^ heimaith» 
ksen, the disgrace of the Confederacy, homeless. 

Though the chiefe of these small republics quarrelled 
bitterly with each other when any sacrifice was to be made 
for the benefit of the whole nation, yet they were subeer* 
vi^itly docile to the hints of foreign courts, whenever any 
advantage was to be gamed for Uiemselves or their £um- 
lies. Mercenary troops were willingly hired out to the 
longs of France (1816), of the Netherlands (1818) and <rf 
Nafdes (1829) to defend them against their own people; 
but m as^lwn was refused to those unfortunates who we» 
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peneouied and driven from their homes for political 
causes. When the holy &ther at Bome, by his own authorityi 
8^)ttrated a large portion of catholic Switserland fixnn its 
onginal connection with the bishopric of Constance (1815), 
fourteen fall years were lost in attempts to found a *new 
nattonal bishopric. Then^ when all hopes of an under« 
standing were at an end, &tigued with Ihe interminable 
dispnlies, some cantons joined the diocese of Goire ; others 
the bishopric of B&le (1828), the seat of which was estab- 
lished in the dty of Solothum. When the kingly mem* 
hers of the '^ holy alliance" demanded a restriction on the 
liberty of the press, the governments, with unseemly con* 
descension, hastened to perform the grateful task. Laws 
and ordinances immediatelv trammelled and hindered the 
public interchange of ideas. Judges were appointed 
under the name of censors to determine what truths should 
be concealed fi:om the people, what errors should be elu- 
eadated. The information of the public was charged with 
heavy taxes as a superfluous loxurjr, and the diffusion and 
circulation of journals burdened with stamp-duties. Va-. 
lais and Freiburg opened to the Jesuits, not only their tas 
ritory, but the schools of their youth. The ecclesiastical 
power raised itself again with new strength by the side of 
the civil, to {protect it, or, according to circumstances, to 
brave it 

The lies of a cheat, Clara Wendell, and her band, re- 
speeting the death of avoyer Keller of Lucerne in the 
Beuss (1816) occupied for several years the attention ci the 
Oonfederacy, and disclosed the imperfections of the Swiss 
administration of justice in many cantons, y When a suo- 
oession of rainy years produced a scarcity and dearness of 
produce, and thousanos fell sick from unwholesome food, 
or died of hunger (1817), the governments increased the 
evils of the time by embargoes between canton and cantoo, 
or by prohibiting the export of provision& Division, dis- 
putes and discord pievailed eveiy where. No Confederacy 
was perceptible, but only cantons, united by concordats, 
or separated by reprisals: 

In the seats of some of the state-governments magnani- 
mous, men, full of intelligence, of love for their country 
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uA ftv! pc^nlar Hberty, irere not wanting. But Ae good 
seed whtdi they sowed wad choked bj the tares whidi the 
fedend compact and the vicious ocmstitutions of the can* 
tons unrestrained! J fostered. 

Vor the unmeasured power which that compact gare to 
the eantons at the expense of the Gonfederacy, had for the 
most part fallen into the hands of a few men, who ruled 
tile oountry. The feeling of their unlimited authority by 
degrees produced domineering pride ; irresponsibility pro* 
diMed arbitrary government^ long-continued. office pro- 
doeed ftMilism and &voritism. Not only the tribunals 
of the eountry but even the representatives of the people 
in the great-councils became subject to their innuence. 
The old aristocracies again raised their heads, without the 
prestige of ancient recoIleQtions, but covered with demo- 
cratic tinsel. This soon fell away. The citizens oi the 
oountry, seeing the titled display and pomjp of their gover- 
nors, submitted more and more unwillingly to the burden 
of taxes, o^ military and road-service; to the in^)08itions 
on the poor in &vor of the rich ; to favoritism ; to waste- 
Ail mismMQtö^meut of the public property ; to malpirac- 
tices in office, against which they had seldom the privilege 
of complaint 

The small republics, travelling in different directions^ 
8q>arated more and more. But the mind and heart of the 
people remained constant to one de»re : that the slavery 
and imi>otenoe of Switzerland should cease. This spint 
showed itself whenever the people met in philanthropic or 
ioientiflo soci^aes in the various cantons. This was the 
case in the yearly assemblages (after 1819) of Swiss stu-^ 
dents at Zonngen ; in those of the young men who every 
year (from 1822) met upon one of the d<Hious fields of tfa^ 
old mttlefr for fireedom ; in the federal shooting-matches, 
and especially in the Helvetian societ^r, active as in the 
memorable oavs of its first organization. The pabKo 
prints, although reviled, prosecuted, restricted and forbid^ 
oen to exist, spoke- more ooldly and were r^ui with more 
avidity by the people. Some voices^ single at firsts but 
soon more numerous, were raised in the great-councils 
themselves^ tlie restraint of the governing pow^;^;irithin 

^ limits. 
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: Li fired republics, the chie& have no power which does 
not proceed from the confidence of the people, and no bay- 
onets can protect their dignities but tbe oayonets of the 
people. Por fifteen years did the Swiss suffer the evil con- 
sequences of 1815. First on the banks of the Ticino did 
tbe people, exasperated by the sauandering of the public 
property and by the venality of tneir magistrates, deniand 
ana commence a reform of their constitution (1829). The 
legislative assembly of Vaud, which had already (1825) 
been vainly entreated thereto by its most distinguishea 
members, soon followed in the same course, as did that of 
Lucerne, compelled by the common necessity. The great 
council of Zurich, by a freer admission to its privilegeSi 
hoped to put a atop to more serious complaints. 



' CHAPTER LXV. 

TKOlTBSSr OAHTON8 RXCOYBR THB» LIBBRTY, TROOBLSS DT 
BCHWTZ. NEUCHATKIi AND BALE, 

[A. D. 1880 to 1882.] 

Thb majority of the Swiss people would gladly have 
followed the example. But many of the governments pre- 
ferred the exercise of arbitrary power under the protection 
of the " holy alliance." They thought themselves more pow- 
erful in their reliance on foreign forces than in the strength 
and favor of free citizens. 

Then a most unexpected occurrence took place. A 
•imember of the " holv alliance," king Charles X. of France, 
Woke his royal oath to his people. After three davs of' 
J>loody fighting in the streets and squares of Paris (j uly, 
fl830), he was compelled to flee into exile from the king« 
^dom of his &thers. Soon Belgium, soon Poland roeii 
against their prinoe& Italy and Germanv were full of dis- 
turbances. Thus the strength of the '' holy alliance" was 
broken« 

Ddijr^red now from the fear of foreign power, the Swiss 
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]pMplerdirtenntiied to reooirer their rights^ tile loss of wbicli 
they had so long moamedi It » easier to extirpate a no* 
Ue imtion from the tiioe of the earth than to extn^nish in 
their breaata the love of f^reedom and manly dignity. In 
the daya of autumn the citizens^ first in small nambers, then 
by assemblages of thousands and thousands, m the cantons 
of Aafgan, Thargan, Bfie, Zurich, St. Gallen, Yand, Lu« 
oeme, rmburg, Solotfaum, Berne, Sehaffhansen, eren io 
SchwTZ and the Onter-rhodes of Appenzell came with re- 
speetnd petitions to the govemmenta They demandedthe 
alteration of the illiberal constitution» of their countries to 
meet the wishes of the people, and by repiesentatfyes of 
their own.cboiee. 

The govermiiois^ were filled wiäi fes^^and tamed anx- 
ious eyes towards the foreign courts, whence no further 
help came. Therefore they yielded, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, to the loud and general demand ; here, with be- 
nevolent wisdom ; there, grudgingly, with timid hesitation. 
But crafty delays edited distrust; inimical reservations 
occasioned poi>ular tumults at Frauenield, St. Oallen, Lau- 
sanne and neibarg ; or armed outbreaks^ as in the cantons 
ol Aarj^u and S^aflßieusen. But, in the midst of the 
revolutEonary storm, property, persons and the dignity of 
the magistrates were re&^>ectea. Neither did streams of 
Upocl or inn^Ddiaiy oomnagrations, snch as wero seen in 
those times at Parky Brussels, Brunawidsy Warsaw, Mo- 
dena>ia>d:Otber plaoea, sully the regtokeratioa. of Swisa fireo- 
dorn* 

B^Qve Ü» dawning of the last day ot that eventfuü year^ 
almost everywhere, oonstituent-councils^ chosen by ik» 
p^ple, oi^ as in Freiburg,. Solofcbum and BSie, die great- 
ooaneils, were bnsäy at work to satisfy the wi^ies of their 
country. 

Only in Bem«^, then the Yorort of the Gon&defacjn, did 
the nobilit|r of tha^oity hesitate to snrreinder the privileges 
which they had^siiMoeeded in^ obtaining, sixteen years-be&re^ 
by rsvctotiodiarv adrti&aes and Ihe assistanee oi^ foveign 
power. 1%ey stiU ho|^ &r some salvatioa: either-tharoQgh 
the variance and feuds of the cantons with each otbec^ ot^ 
beftiBeei» neghbnring aatioosy or^eir iateifiwiiioa in 
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flie affid»j(tf SmlssQiiaiidi or, aa is* alwavs Um Qiao- wtäi 
despairing. obstintMSj^ through aoBie mirade of chance. In 
£iot, Attetnan trocm were i&en aasemblinfii with threaten- 
ing aapect, akmg the iroatiem of the Confederacy, in Yoiy 
arlberg, Tyrol and ItaljF* 

To fiecare peace witban and safe^ without^ and perhap«^ 
alaOj for its own protection, the Vorort called a Diet at 
Bema Bat the Diet decreed : '* Sach canton shall be free 
to form its own constitution. Sixty or seventy thousand 
men shall be held ready for the defence of the Confederacy, 
in eaae of war." It declared to foreign poweiB its intention 
to remain neutral in all their wars» Thus did the Diet 
The nation, electrified, prepared soldiers and arms (Grisons» 
alone, ten thousand men), more than were requirecL Those 
who were exempt from service wished to volunteer« But 
afterwards, when the foreign courts gave to the Confeda* 
racjr renewed assurances of peace and friendship the noble 
Jbmiliea^of B^ne perceived with despair that uieir empire 
was at an end ; and when the burghers of the city reused 
to admit within their walls mercenary soldiers to act against 
the^ peojple, the patricians submitted to their &te with some 
riiow of dignity. A constituent-council, demanded by the 
country with increasing vehemence, was assembled 

To moee who had for years been acustomed to. domina- 
tion or servility, at who, secretlv honoring in their hearts 
the dignity of a free people, had betrayed It by unworthy 
cowardice^ nothing now remained but to decrv the awak- 
ening of the nation with unrestrained thougn powerless 
malignity. In tavetrna^ council-halls, churches, pamphlets 
and gazettes, they relieved their oppressed hearts by am« 
tomdy and curses. Many who had before been the strong* 
est op^nents of the government became now its warmest 
apolo^ts. Had a Qod listened. to the prajrers of their in- 
sanity, disturbance, bloody revenge and civil war would 
have overwhelmed the Confederacy» But tbev blew only 
the flames of their party-rage, which blindea their own 
eym. The Swiss people went forward in their work with 
unified calmness and determination. Their earnest will 
secmred its own fulfilment 
. In the beginning of the summer (1831) the fi»e Consta 
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tations were accepted by the people in most of the cantons, 
and put in operation. The same love of freedom, though 
with varying requirements, had based them all on the 
same principles: the sovereignty of the united people; 
equal political nghts and duties for every citizen ; more 
decided separation and independence of the legislative, 
executive and judicial functions; shorter terms of office; 
protection of private property against official power ; free- 
dom of the presS) kc. 

Thus the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Freiburg, 
Solothurn, SchaflFhausen, St. Ghillen, Aargau, Thurgau, 
Ticino and Vaud determined the rights of the people and 
the jurisdiction of the countrv, in a legal manner, without 
unreasonable disturbance of before-existing ordinances. 
Governments and magistrates, councils and judges acted 
under the old constitutions until the new received force 
and validity. 

But not so peacefully was the formation of a better con- 
stitution accomplished in Schwyz. For the chiefs of the 
scant population of the before-ruling Inner district, or old 
free-land, so called, refused equal rights to the inhabitants 
of the Outer districts. And yet these had once been prom- 
ised to them in the days of trouble and war (1798) shortly 
previous to the fall of the old Confederacy. But, since 
1815, the superannuated privileges of thq old free-land 
had been crartilyand insensibly resuscitated under prom- 
ises of a reform in the constitution which had never been 
fulfilled. Even in the old free-land itself, all the citizens 
had not equal rights and duties ; but those who were called 
"new folk," though their ancestors had dwelt there for 
centuries, were inferior in privileges. At last, when nei- 
ther earnest petitions for infringed rights, nor negotiations, 
nor the offered mediation of the Confederacy had produced 
any result, the Outer districts, March, £insiedefn, Kuss' 
nacht and Pfeffikon, determined to form a separate free 
commonwealth under another constitution (6th May, 1882). 
Thus this little canton was for a while divided mto two 
parts, not without reciprocal animosity, but without the 
"»vil of bloody strife. The soils of I^uchfitel and B&le, 

If J were thus stained at that period. 
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SarJY in 1831^ the patenBal pfmoe of Nwohl^ fiecU 
ecick W illiam, king of Praaaia» sent a plenipotentiary to 
C((;msult the wishes of the pec^le, and gradously relieTed a 
portion of the hardens which occasioned complaint on the 
D9jrt of the communes. No one then wished to withdraw 
^cHn under his sceptre. But^ ahortlj after the retom of 
^e plenipotentiary to his ki^ff, voices were raised demand« 
ing: ^^Tbat the principality be made a republic, like the 
otoer cantons of Switzerland." Many who were not in- 
clined to revolt thouffht this object worthy of every sac* 
rifice. But some hundreds of inconsiderate men assembled 
in armsy surprised and seized the castle of Neuchfitel (12th 
Sept, 1831). They were driven out by the appearance of 
the Confederate troops, whose assistance the government 
had called for in its need (27th Sept.). For according to 
the compact, the constitution of tne canton could not be 
changed by force, nor without the consent of the prince 
and of a majority of the citizens. After the castle was re- 
stored to the authorities, and an amnesty promised to the 
rebels, the Confederate troops returned to tneir homes» 

Their ill-success did not discourage the maloontentflk 
Once again, but in smaller numbeiSL they nosed the stand- 
ard of revolt (27th Dec). But they were dispersed by 
the unaided troops of the ^vemment, after bloody com^ 
bata Thoae who saved their lives by flight were punished 
by banishment The captives expiated their attempt in 
unh^tby prisons, or by money, or confinement in foreign 
fortresses, or i;Q other ways. Even the innocent, on bare 
suspicion, were given up to the maltreatment of their per- 
secutors. The "power and tribunals of a cautious govern- 
ment seemed for a while subservient to the rage ol a vie- 
tonoua party. 

At the same period the canton of Bale was the theatre 
of a much more fearfol civil war. Here a majority of the 
GOttntry-comm:Unes respectfully petitioned for the restora- 
tion of privil^es once guarant»^ by the capital-city her- 
self, and with this view requested the calling of a constit- 
uenWcouncil to be chosen by the people. This request, and 
their continued persistence iß it, wounded and embittered 
the pride and prejudices of the city. The grea1><H>uiiQil, 
13* 
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oompoaed principally of burghers, on its own authority, 
drew up a constitution in which the privileges enjoyed by' 
Uie city since 1816 were preserved to her. Thereupon 
many members from the country-communes, who had like- 
wise been grievously iwultod, left the council-hall. They 
had in vain demanded the restoration of that equalitr^ in 
political rights and duties which was guaranteed to them 
m 1798. When men in power exhibit a want of good 
fiuth, a pernicious example is presented to the oppressed. 
Dissatisfaction and indignation on the part of the country 
followed, contempt and threats on that of the city ; then 
arming on both sides. Liberty-trees were planted in the 
villages. A provisional government for the country was 
established at Liestal. But the angry authorities sent 
troops from the city-gates; after small skirmishes of many 
days (middle of January, 1831) the rebels were dispersed, 
tiie liberty-trees cut down, the revolutionary government 
broken up. The prisoners, bound with ropes, like vile 
Griminals, were led through the streets of Bale and ex- 
posed to the insults of the populace. Then, und^ the first 
influence of terror, the new constitution was presented to 
the communes, accepted by a doubtful vote, proclaimed, 
and the severest sentences passed upon the prisoners and 
fugitives. In vain did the other Confederates recommend 
wise moderation, and a general amnesty. In vain were 
thousands of supplicating voices raised npm the humt>led 
country-communes. B&Ie, in the feeling of her right, or 
of her power, forgot that, in civil disturbances, the sword 
of severe justice heals no wounds, but may deepen them. 

The inflexible harshness of Bfile against her fellow- 
citizens in the country-districts, who asked only for what 
had once been promised to them, and what was already 
granted in other cantons, occasioned a great excitement 
against the city among the people of the other cantons, 
still under the influence of the first effervescence of liberty. 
Soon, in the cantons of Aargau, Berne, Solothurn, Zurich, 
Thurgau and Appenzell, armed multitudes were prepared 
to defend and avenge the country-districts. The capital- 
city hastily erected new fortifications and strengthened h^ 
garrison with mercenary troops. With the feeling of in* 
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Gieaaed secality, insulting ocmtempt increased« To pro» 
teat against injostiee, the citizens acted with injosttce. 
They provoked, mortified and insulted the people from the 
Gountrj, when they came peacefully to the city for pur- 
poses of trade or industry ; they violated the secrecy of 
the post ; on bare susfucion, they maltreated citizens and 
strangers in the streets and houses. Thus they wantonly 
drove the countiy-people into open opposition. Parties 
lor and against IBSie were formed in every village; law* 
kss disturbance and insecurity prevailed everywhere. 

To restore order and submission by the terror of their 
arms, the troops of the city once more (21st Aug., 183D 
marched with heavy artillery against the little city oi 
Liefstal, the centre of the relieUious districts. But, from 
hills and valleys, forth rushed the landsturm of all the 
people, inflamed with love of freedom and a thirst for ven- 
geance, and, despising wounds and death, drove the trained 
troops back to the gates of their city, after a long and ob» 
stinate fight Thb bloody action of B£le broke the last 
bond between city and coun1a*y. 

A cry of astonishment and indignation resounded 
through all Switzerland. The Diet, to preserve peaoe^ 
seat troops into the canton to protect the oppressed coun- 
try-people. A minority of the confederatea cantons with- 
drew their unconditional guarantee from a constitution 
stained with the blood of so many citizens and loaded 
with the curses of the country. B^e, on the other hand, 
irritated by this withdrawal and the defeat she had expe- 
rienced, stigmatized the Confederacy as faithless and K)r- 
swom; expelled from her republic (22 February, 1882) 
forty-five of the rebellious communes, although the Vo- 
rort^ in the name of the Confederacy, protested against 
this unexampled proceeding ; and, as soon as the Confed- 
erate garrisons had retired, once a^ain sent hired soldiers 
into the country by night, either in the hope of avenging 
her defeat near Liestal, or, as she asserted, to protect the 
still £üthful communes. By a circuit over foreign terri- 
tory, in the depth of the darkness, the mercenary troops 
reached Oelt^'kinden (6 April, 1882). Suddenlv the 
landsturm suxrounded tiiem with all its horrors: oatdey 



death t&d firo. The soldiers» after a ixmrag^ons but 1»»^- 
leas defence, fled again oyer the border^ dimeraed ted 
harassed, leaving many behind. The new« of this clan- 
destine attempt roused a&e^ the indignation <tf the neigh* 
boring cantons against B£le. The defeat of the vierc^ 
naries alone calmed the excitement The Diet intervened 
once more. But Bale, entrenched behind her walls and 
ramparts, was saddened, not humbled, by her double mis- 
fortune. She closed her gates against the troc^ of the 
Confederacy, when they presented themselves for the 
maintenance of peace ; she refosed the mediation of the 
commissioners whom the Diet sent to Zofingen to settle 
Üke difierences between city and country. Then the Coa* 
federates, assembled at l^uoeme, finally persuaded of the 
inflexible obstinacy and pride of the burghers of B£le, 
determined on the division df the canton into Bale-city 
and Bftk-eounlay. \ To B£le-city belonged B&le h^self ' 
and sixteen villages which had remained &ithfal to her in 
differ^it parts of the country. But B£le-couatr^, with 
fifty-three communes, under its own separate constitution, 
was admitted into äie projection and compact of the Con- 
federates; then boüi sections were etMnmanded to keep the 
peace, imd the troops were once more withdrawn. 



CHAPTER LXTL 

fBS UEAaUX OV SABNKK. ?IVB aUin>KEP POLX8 8HT8R SWITZSR* 
LAND PBDM FRANCS. 

[l.)^.18te«> 1888.1 

The rich fix)ntier-city» in ker unai^easuble resentment» 

I which so many reverses had not extm^^uished but rather 

! inflamed, seemed pr^ared to adopt the most violent 

• measures, even the diss(^ution of the Confedaracir or her 

own withdrawal from it. The rest of the cantotas, on the 

^dier hand, in their timid prudence^ hesitated to eaceeute 

^me^Sgetically the decnee» of the Biel^ becaw» tiai«y feared 
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a TapCttre of t&e ^öle Oonfederacr^, a general eivil war 
and äie snned interferenoe of fi»reigii powers. These and 
other eoBski^utions eoooaraged the enemies of popular 
freedom everywhere to new and more andaoioufl hopes. 
In order to spread their opinions among the multitude 
they made use of pulpits and schools, pam|4ilets and lam* 
poond, newi^pers and caricatures, conressionals and work- 
shops, in whicn they diq)araged the new political system. 
But the friends of their country's freedom oombatted them 
with equal bitterness and similar measures ; f<»mod drfen* 
sive tmkms and l^ld pablic meetings. So great were die 
discord and partj-animositj, that nothing was honored, 
no names were resnected ; even tiie holy bonds of blood 
and Üie oldest frienaships were broken. 

The old democratio cantons at the foot or in tiie valleys 
of the Alps either looked upon these quarrels of 1^ 
others wim iodififerenoe, or, persuaded by their eoclesias- 
tical and dvil lords, were inclined to &vor B£le, the pa> 
^daas, and other «nemies of political equality. Most of 
äiem were so fkr infiueneed as to refuse or withhold their 
Confederate guarantee to the new constitutions in Switzer- 
land. Soefa a disposition, which certainly bore the ap- 
pearance ctf boBtuhty, wounded the people of the other 
cantons. Seven of these, Zürich, Bernc^ Lucerne, Solo- 
thum, St Gallen, Aar^au and Thurgau, therefore met 
together by their deputies in the spring of 1882. They 
fi»med an agreement or covenant by which they mutually 

^laianteed the maintamnce of their free constitutioDS. 
his covenant, which embraced a majority of all the peo- 
Sie of Switzerland and secured their rights, defeated but 
id not destroy the plans of their opponents. 
Jn Benie, 1»e violent patrician leaoe» secretly pr^>ared 
stores of arms, eollected 20,000 cartridges in concealed 
places, and dandesttaely enlisted soldiers, principally mer- 
cenaries discharged from the French service, or people 
without bread and oonscienee, ready &r any undertaking. 
The conspiracy was to break out at any favorable moment, 
even in blood and flames. But it was betrayed by the 
imprudence or drunkenness of some of täae hired vagalxmds 
(August, 1832). The ringleadeis fled; other aooomplices 

2b 
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itt the criminal design were arrested« Thereupon ihe 
oonntnr-commTines, for their safety and the protection of 
their medom, were armed and supplied with heavy artil- 
lery. These events opened the eyes of all the people to 
die revengeful ambition of their former masters, desirous 
to recover their privileges at whatever cost The formerly 
honorable, but in the lapse of time self-corrupted, Bernese 
aristocracy had set the s^ of ignominy upon its impotence. 
In the mean while the government and burgners of 
B&le had conceived a grander but not less inimical pro- 

J'ect. They formed a closer alliance with the chiefi of 
Iri, Schwyz, Unterwaiden, Neuchätel and Valais. These, 
as wiell as Bfiie, had solemnly objected to and protested 
against the covenant of the seven great cantons to guar- 
antee their constitutions. In consequence of the loud 
demand which had long been heard throughout the Con- 
federacy for the remodelling of the compact of 1815, as 
unsuiteä to the constitutions of most of the cantons and 
the requirements of a confederated state, B£le invited 
those cantons which were friendly to her to assemble for 
ike purpose of adopting important measures in concert. 
All, except Valais, prevented by internal differences, ap- 
peared on the appointed day (14 November, 1832) at 
Sarnen in Obwalden. There they unanimously resolved : 
"To hold fiwt by the compact of 1815, unaltered; conse- 
quently, not to recognise jBÄle-country or the Outer-dis- 
tricts of Schwyz, as separate commonwealths; and, when 
deputies from these should be admitted into a Diet, to 
send no representatives." 

When die Diet assembled at Zurich in March, ISSS, 
to continue the discussion upon a proiect for a new federal 
compact which had been commenced at Lucerne, no rep- 
resentatives appeared from the cantons of the Sarnen- 
league. Bat they met at Schwyz as members of a distinct 
Confederacy ; they called the Diet an illegal assembly, and 
declared that Bfile-dty and Neuchätel, the cantons of Uri 
and Unterwalden with Schwyz Inner-district, though but 
a small minority, would not submit tq the decrees of the 
Confederate majority. 

This bold measure, which, under pretext of literally ob* 



serving the existing compact^ virtnallj dissolved it» excited 
great indignation among the Confederate deputies assem« 
bled at Zurich, but no general determination to reduce &6 
refractory members to obedience. Their attention seemed 
to be occupied by the important labor of remodelling the 
con^acti as well as by another matter. 

The superiority of the Russian arms had overcome a for* 
midable insurrection and struggle/or independence on the 
^rt of the Poles. ThousancE^of unfortunate but valiant 
Foles left their subjugated country covered with dead 
bodies and ruins, and wandered, flying the vengeance of 
Bussia, from land to land, seeking refuge. The p^pTe of 
Switzerland, full of wonder and commiseration, assisted the 
brave men who passed through their cities and villages on 
their wav to France, where an asylum was promised to 
them. £ut, after a while, the Poles in France found them- 
selves disappointed in. the expectations they had enter- 
tained from the hospitality of that country. Man^ of them, 
dissatiafled, went into Belgium ; many enlisted in Portu- 
gal under the standard of Don Pedro, who was contending 
with his brother for the throne of that kingdom, and, at 
last, about five hundred unexpectedly crossed the French 
frontier into the canton of Berne, to seek assistance from 
Üie Ck)nfederacv (early in April, 1888). But here their 
numbers caused the other cantons to refuse them entrance 
into their territory, while France forbade all return. In 
vain did the Poles appeal to the generosity of the Confed- 
erates ; in vain did ^Berne entreat lier fellow-cantons not to 
leave upon her alone the burden of so expensive a hospi- 
talitv. Most of the cantons, pleased with having escaped 
the Tot of Berne, refused all assistance in this great diffi- 
culty. Some excused themselves on account of their great 
poverty; some feared to increase the number of .heimath- 
tosen m their territory; others held these suddenly -ar^ 
rived strangers to be accomplices ia the German insurrection, 
which about that time broke forth at Frankfort on the Main ; 
while some even suspected Berne of having invited the 
Poles into the country to serve against her troublesome 
patricians, or agoii^st the neighboring cantons who were 
opjK^ed to the i^orms in Switsserland. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

BBBACB OV THS PXlCE. PKAOB BSnOBBD BT TBS BntT* 

[A. D. 1888.] 

Ik the mean while the projeet of a new compact was 
com{deted. It was published and submitted to the people 
of Switzerland for their acceptance or rejection. In expec- 
tation of their action, the Diet opened its regular sessiori at 
Zurich (1 July) with the customary solemnity. But at the 
same time the plenipotentiaries from the ßarnen-Ieagne nnet 
togetltör 9t SdhwjTL Never were union and a good under- 
standing between all the Confederates more desirable than 
on the day when they were to lay the foundation of their 
new compact, and never did the accomplishment of this 
desire seem more distant At the instance of G-risons, the 
Confederates once more extended the. hand of brotherhood 
to the refractorv cantons, and' proposed a frtendfy settle- 
ment of the differences between the Inner and Outer dis- 
tricts of Schwyz, as well as between Bfile^ity and Ttöle- 
country. The day of mediation was in 6ct agreed upon 
(6 August). All the cantons promised to send dieputres ; 
even tne Confederates of the league. But the latter were 
not in earnest. 

Then, when the people of the canton of Lucerne, dis- 
turbed and terrified by the extravagance of the intemperate 
friends of freedom and that of the nsonks and priests,, re- 
jected the proposed compact (7 Jul^), all the enemies of 
the new order of things suddenly ntised their heads with 
more audacious boldness. The former rulers of the people 
thought that the latter could be made as subservient as be- 
fore. Hence fresh hopes, fresh plans for the re^ablrsh- 
ment of supremacy. No conciliation f No compromise-! 
The edifice of lib^ty must be overwhelmed in rum ! One 
vigorous blow would be enough. Messengers hastened 
hither and thither. There was secret arming in Schwyz, re- 
doubled activity in Bale. The day fixed for the assembling 
of the great mediating-council was already dose at hand. 
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On a summer's night (80-Slst Jaly), at the sonnh of the 
tocsin, six hundred valiant men of Schwyz marched with 
heavj artilleiT and took Eussnacht, a village of the Oater- 
distnct, on the lake of the Waldstatten. Thej brought 
hack prisoners, disregarded the admonition of LQoeme, and 
threatened to follow up their warlike expedition. But a 
thousand men hasteneq in arms firom Lucerne to the bor- 
ders and stopped their further advance. On the 1st of 
August the Diet at Zurich were informed of this audacious 
breach of the peace. Their lonff-suffering patience was at 
jui end. They ordered twenty battalions, undier the lead 
<^ d^uted plenipotentiaries and experienced generals, to 
occupy Schwyz; they deferred the assembling of the 
mediators, and issued an address to the nation respecting 
the malicioas enterprise. A cry of indignation against 
Schwyz resounded through all the valleys. The Confe- 
derate troops hastened willingly to fulfil tue orders of the 
highest authority of the country. 

Three days after this intelligence, came that of a mur- 
derous atta^ of the Bälese upon the country-districts of 
the. canton which had been declared free. With sixteen 
hundred men and twelve pieces of artillery, the citizens 
and garrison had marched by ni^ht (Sd August) towards 
Muttenz. Then the^ had bumea Pratteln, killed several 
defenceless persons, and, from skirmish to skirmish, taken 
the road to liestaL But they soon found their defeat in 
the oak-wood of Oehrli, not fiur from Frenkendorf. In 
small numbers and with a heroism worthy of the most glo- 
rious days of Swiss battles for freedom, the sons of the 
country here made a stand and met the soldiers of BSLe 
with wounds and death« The disordered troops of the city 
wavered ; then gave way ; and q^uickly dispersed in wild 
^ flight through the wood. Breathing veneeance, the victo- 
rious country-men pursued; neither asking nor giving 
quarter. More than three hundred of the aggressors fell 
dead or wounded. The pride of Bfile was broken. Fear 
and mourning filled the whole city. 

On the evening of this unhappy day, the Diet, informed 
of the breach of the peace but not of the issue of the com- 
faat| met at night ana ordered the occupation of the canton 
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of B&le, ctly and countiy, by ten thousand soldiers. On 
the 4th day of August, the troops of the Confederacy were 
idready in Schwyz; on the 10th they entered the gates 
of B&le. The league of Samen was dissolved ; the refrac- 
tory cantons eujoined to fulfil their duty by sending depu- 
ties to the Diet NeuchlLtel alone heätated ; ten thousand 
men started on their march towards hex borders ; sbe hast- 
ened to obey. 

These energetic measures restored peace to Switzerland. 
The troops ^ined honor by their discipline; the whole 
nation, by their enthusiasm for liberty ana order. The mu- 
tinous aristocracy of the cities and principal &milies, with 
their ecclesiastic^ and civil followers, were awed by the 
majesty erf* the pc^ular will, which manifested itself in a man- 
n^ entirely dinerent from the expectations (rf their blindness. 

The embassadors of Russia, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria 
and Sardinia harried to Zurich (7th August), to intercede 
in &vor of Bale, while the most violent of the political as- 
sociations demanded a court-martial on the authors and 
chief-leaders of the breaches of the peace, their degradation 
and execution. But the Confederate authoriäes, with wise 
firmness, resisted the solicitations of both parties. Justice 
and magnanimity honor and preserve republics as well as 
monarchies. In Schwyz, a reunion took pknee between the 
old free-land and the outer districts under a cominmi con« 
stitution (19tb September); Bale, with some villages on Ae 
right bank of the Bhine, was definitivriy separated from the 
whole country (17th August) ; and a mediatorial tribunal 
at Aarau determined the allotment of the public property 
to each of the two commonwealths^ into which this sii^la 
canton, like Appenzell and Unterwaldei^ was now divided. 
When the share of each canton, as well as of the CSonfede- 
racy, in the expenses of occupation, was decided, and the 
troops had returned to their nocnes with &anks, the Diet 
was dissolved (16th October). 

Thus the Swiss, at this period, secured and preserved the 
freedom of their country by military energy and magnani« 
mity. Under the protection and power of the law quiet 
returned to all the districts of the Confederacy. But the 
freedom of a people most repose with open eyes : to sljoa^ 
ber is to die. 
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CHAPTER LXTin. 

CONCLUSION. 

This is the history of past times; a ^impae into the ae» 
cretB of the future. 

Neither the arrow of Tell nor the dagger of Camogaster 
broke the chains of Swiss bondage. JNeither at St Jac- 
ques nor on the Malserhaide was toe independence of the 
Confederates secured. No, the combat for internal free- 
dom and external independence has lasted five hundred 
jeara. The men at Butli and those under the maple-tree 
of Trans gave but the signal for the holy fight 

For, after the innocent simplicity of IJri had been cor- 
rupted by the pride of the other Confederates, they no 
longer blushed to occupy the seats of the banished signiors 
and bail4i&y but preferred to have subjects and bond-ser- 
vants rather than firee fellow-citizens. At Stanz, where 
Ueieed Nicholas von der Flue appeared to them, they gave 
to each other a guaranty of everlasting dominion over the 
people and against their struggles for freedom. And when 
Toggenburg wished to purchase her liberty they refused 
ail offers. They desired liberty to hold subjects, not to 
grant freedom. Therefore they at last looked upon the 
virtues, enlightenment and increasing wealth of the people 
wish more dread than upon open revolt 

Bat the edifice which had been raised by the hand of 
base selfishness was to be destroyed by the same means. 
Soon the world saw with wonder that the Swiss despised 
and weakened the .very foundations of their strength and 
glory : their perpetual bond, and union. The cantons for- 
got their first love, cherished enmity against each oth^ 
and courted foreign powers. The heroes of fireedom be- 
came slaves in the golden chains of princes. The frugal 
sfvos of the Alps, for hire and presents, sold the people's 
blood T unknown battle-fields, and their votes in council. 
The n oly spirit of the ancient leaders of the country was 
dwarf 1 to the timidity of ariatooratio oouncu-lords. The 
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goyernment of the country was a state-flecret to its tfwn 
people. And when the governments were almost entirely 
separated from the people, the people separated from the 
governments. No empire ever yet perished through the 
virtues of its citizens. The old donf^eracy fell into titter 
ruin. 

But God the Father watches with unabated tenderness 
over his childi-en. And, as the fecundating rain comes forth 
from the tempestuous thunder-cloud, so from the world- 
storm came forth the freedom of the whole Swiss people. 
At this day we see, what was not the case before, in a 
space of nearly nine hundred square miles, between lakes 
Ijeman and Constance, two millions of men, divided into 
twenty-two commonwealths, all alike Confederates in free- 
dom. The strongest of the twenty-two republics of the 
Swiss Confederacy i3 doubtless weak and powerless against 
the princes of the earth ; but the smallest is invincible, in 
the compact of all, so long as each Confederate fears less a^ 
second Grandson, Morat and Frastenz than the craft and' 
gold of a lord Zoppo or a bishop Schinner. 

Not from Germany, not from abroad comes the enemy 
before whom the Swiss heart should quail. The moet 
formidable adversary of our freedom and independence, 
when he comes, will appear in our midst. But he must 
bear a mark by which every one may know him : It is he 
who prefers the honor of his own canton to the everlasttng 

Slory of the whole Confederacy ; his own personal or fiun- 
y advantage to the public good. It is he who would 
rend asunder the unity and grandeur of the Confederacy, 
and with the purple tatters of her divided majesty, bedeck 
the dwaifed proportions of cantonal self-sovereignty. It is 
he who tremoles at a sword in the hand of a free peo|de 
and not at the cajoleries and gifts of kings and their em- 
bassadors. It is he who says: "Eeduce the press to si- 
lence and close the mouths of the teachers of youth ; put 
out your money at interest and expend it not in arms and 
warlike preparations ; shut the doors of the council-cham- 
bers, so that the people may not hear our deliberations ; 
thus we may again be lords and masters, and subjects shall 
serve us!" It is he who sows distrust between city and 
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couixliy, religious hate between catholics and protestants, 
w]|o raises barriers between canton and canton, or encour- 
ages that cantonal selfishness, that &milj ambition, that 
pride erf nobility, or any of those destructive discords by 
means of whicli the old Confederacy found a bloody end 
in spite of Neuenegg and Bothenthurm. 

But we have learnt : That right and justice are stronger 
than all might ; that the prosperity of each family is se» 
cure und^r the laws of freedom only ; and that the free- 
dom of each is guaranteed solely by the independence of 
. the Suviss Confederacy. But the independence of the 
Swiss Confederacy is not based on imperial charters or 
royal promises; it stands on an iron foundation: our 
swords. The true Swiss nobility must come from the 
churches and schools of the people. • The real state-treas- 
ure must be found in the prosperity of all households. 
The ^at armory and arsenal of the Confederacy must 
exist m the chambers of her citizens. The deliberations 
of the councils and general assemblies must reach the ears 
of the whole Confederacy. So shall the holy cause of the 
&iherland be the holy cause of every cabin, and a godlike 
pablic spirit, like a celestial fire, consume all personal and 
cantonal selfishness. 

Neither the arrow of Tell nor the dagger of the Camo- 
gaster broke the chains of Swiss bondage. Neither at St 
Jacques nor on the Malserhaide was the independence of 
the Swiss Confederacy secured. At Butli and under the 
loaple-tree of Truns only the signal for the holy fight was 
given. We must still fight. Confederates I And you, our 
children, must still fight over our graves ! Watcn, there- 
fore, that you £ei11 not into temptation I Trust in God I 
Confederates I AU for each, and each for all I 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

XZFSDmON AGAINST SAVOT. OCOUBBENOES AT BTKIKH0LZLXX9. 
[A.D.1884.] 

Shortly after the internal storm had cleared away, the 
Confederacy became involved in a no less troublesome dis- 
Dttte with K>reign nations« In consequence of the distur* 
CMuices of Europe, numerous refugees and exiles had, in 
those days, sought an asylum on Swiss soil. The sight of 
the popular freedom here enjoyed aroused in many of them 
a desire to behold the same in their own countries. In 
hopes to realize this desire, a secret lea^e was formed 
among them. Unmindful of the hospitality^ they here re- 
ceived, they wished, from the Swiss republics, to cast the 
firebrand of revolution into the neighboring monarchies. 
Savoy, especially, was selected, because the people there 
seemed determined to get rid of their king. &ich, at leasts 
were the reports brought by the Italian refugees. Th« 
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Germans, believing what thej said, joined ihem ; amoag 
those most wUling, and most numerous, were the FoleS| 
who still dwelt in Bernese Jura. Tired of long inactivity, 
they hoped, through the flames of a general war, to open 
for themselves a path back to their unhappy country. At 
the head of the undertaking was placed general Bomarino^ 
who had won for himself an honorable name in the Polish 
struggle for independence. 

Towards the end of January, 1834, the conspiiatorSi 
singly, in ordet to escape the vigilance of the government^ 
made their way towarcb the shores of lake Leman. Arms 
were BexaKÜj provided for them. But dieir purpose could 
no longer be concealed. Yaud and Geneva immediately 
called out troops to prevent the violation of foreign terri- 
tory. It was alreaay too late. In the city of Greneva, 
some stragglers were indeed seized; but the mob, excited 
by the heroism of the Poles, im|>etuously rescued them. 
Thus they were enabled to continue theit route, and ta 
cross the frontiers of Savoy near Carouge (Ist Feb.). 
Although but a few hundred strong, they expected that 
their little band would soon be swedled to an army by a 
general rising of the people. Several customhouse-officers 
were disarmed, and some public monev confiscated. Oa 
all sides, printed addresses were distriouted, proclaiming 
that the hour for casting off tke tyrant's yoke had sounded. 
But the expected joyful welcome was wanting. The 
Savoyard peasants looked doubtfully upon ^e amrf of 
foreign invaders ; no foot entered their ranks, no hana waa 
raisea to help them. Soon came a report that the royal 
tioops were suivancing by forced marches from Ghambeir. 
Th^i Bomarino looked behind. Terrified he fled. Mis 
troops, believing thanselves betrayed, hastened M&eat lüm, 
without ^vin^ seen an enemy. In two days, they were 
all back again m Geneva, where the Poles were disamied 
and confined in the barracks of Chantepoulet The rest 
returned, eadi to the place whence he htid come. 

Where the fire still smoulders under the ashes, every 
breath of wind enkindles it afresh. The hatred between 
the GcMEifederates was again awakened more furious than 
-•«fore, when those who had been defeated in the previous 
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yesr, now Tsbing their heads more boldlj, attribated to 
their adversaries the guilt and shame of me invasion of 
Savoy. Some did not even hesitate to excite the' anger of 
foreign powers against their own people. "See," said 
they, " how Switzerland has beoome a rendezvous for all 
the distorbers of Europe I Public authority is impotent 
to prevent the breach of the lawa The people are crazed 
by die excitement of continual insurrection. Unless 
fomgn powers intervene, the security of neighboring 
states will be incessantly endangered." Such words found 
OQiy too ready hearers in the monarchs and their council- 
lors. The aspect of the firee self-sovereignty of the Swiss 
people, in the heart of Europe, had been unpleasant to their 
eyes. Now came the desired opportunity to suppress it 
&rdinia first eomplained. Austna followed her. In the 
cotffidousness of overpowering strength, thej imperiously 
demanded frcnn the little republic the expulsion o( all dis* 
tarbers <xf the peace. Kotes of similar purport soon made 
their appearance, in quick succession, m>m Wurtemb^rg, 
BsMbn, Bavaria, the German league, Prussia and Naples ; 
finally, even from distant Russia. The whole country was 
declared accountable to Europe for what a handnil of 
for^gn adventurers had attempted. Hereat indignation 
spvend ih3t>ughaat all the cantons. Every one was willing 
to respect the law of nations, but never to bow to royu 
dictation. The vorort Zurich, with dignity, repelled 1^ 
atfeack on Swiss independence. With the assent of qkm* 
of ike cantons, she had already pronounced the guil^ 
refugees unworthy of asylum« But this did not satis^ 
the foreign courts. A second and, shortly afterwards, a 
third shower of diplomatic notes, still jsdore tliueatening, 
followed; and alr^y troops were in' motion fiN>m East 
and North, towards the frontiers of Switzerland. . Al thick 
hedge of bayonets^ in a great semfoircl^jixterdist^i tsade 
and oommerce, as in time of wari v]^. ^yC ^ * ^ 

In the mean while, the cltiz^-ldt^of<J]ranoe, ^en 
fiiendly to the tree Confederates, had tätifiedNMA wiU 
ness again to receive the Poles. Thw ()toar1&t k witii 
tbem many of tiie other refugees. Ami.adH|^ tne^ame 
timei the Y orert gave to the foseign powe]^cufi||ng aapar- 
14 < «0 
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flnoe for the fiitaie (24th June), the latter ftUoinred üue half« 
drawn sword to fisdl back into the scabbard* A general 
war, doubtful in its results, might easily have been kindled 
from this dispute. 

Throughout^ Switzerland, however, there was still great 
indignation at the pretensions of the foreign pow^s. In 
publio meetings, the dismissal of those foreign eiabaasadors 
who had shown their insolence too opeoiy was loudly 
demanded. Evea the last reply of the Vorort was stigma- 
tized by m^any as a cowardlj retraction. The deputy ftom 
Berne, especially, opposed it in the Diet^ and, when it was 
finally approved, potested solemnly against it; with him 
was the deputy from Lucerne. Hereby they acquired 
great &yor with a large portion of the people, and Berne 
was esteemed by these the " true Vorort," to whom they 
must look for the maintenance of the honor of the Swiss 
name. Some, on the other hand, fisared evil results from 
her rashness, and Orisons proposed that a coundl of 
deputies should be associated with her in her next year's 
government of the Confederacy. The anger of Ihe mon- 
archs, also, was now turned almost entirely against this 
largest and most unyielding of the cantons. This was 
especially the case when another circumstance provoked it 
afresh. About the end of June, at Steinhoklem, a wat^- 
ing-place near the city of Berne, some journeymen, at a 
jovial banquet, which the German courts characteriased as 
seditious, raised the black-red-and-golden flag, and toae^ed 
a German republia Bumor spread, and quickly magnified, 
the report To many envoys of foreign powers it ap- 
peared a consniracy against the thrones of their sovereigns 
They demanaed a severe punishment for so criminal a 
demonstration. But the government of the Bernese repub- 
lic answered: '^ With us Ihe free expression of opinion is 
no crime, and where no law is broken there is no occa^on 
I for punishment" Thereupon another long interchange of 
^ notes took place. Finally, the German envoys, in anger, 
left their old residences in Berne and ceased all iiltercouise 
with her government German mechanics were prohibited 
from entering, first the canton, then all Switzerland, because 
they were here trained as apostles of insurrec^on; an 
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order of tbe diet at Frankfcxrt also forbade German yoatli 
to study at the leoentl^ established universities of Benie 
aad Zurich^ and freeh hlDdranoes to neip^bborlj interooarse 
were interposed at the frontiers, to the injury of both sides. 
Beflection, however, soon conyinced both parties that 
obstinacy was not for the adrantage of either. Berna 
h^radt^ by degrees, modified her tone. This was especially 
the case when, with the beginning of 1886, she oecama 
Yorort of the Confederacy, and had no longer to consider 
merely h^ own relations with foreign state& But her 
4eaning to moderation, now severely blamed as weakness 
by many who had before praised her opposition, did not at 
once accomplish her object. Even m February, count 
BcMnbelles, the Austrian embassador and chief opponent of 
the canton in the dispute about the refugees, sent notice of 
the accession of Ferainand L, his imperial master, to the 
throne, by a simple letter through the post, contraiy to 
custom. This opportunity was seized upon, nevertheless^ 
in order to renew the interrupted correspondence. In 
their letter (^congratulation, the state-council of Berne ex- 
pressed their regrets for the occurrence which had occa- 
sioned the alienation. But the reconciliation was still 
ddayed. It could only be looked upon as accomplished, 
when Bombelles returned to Berne, in June. These un- 
. piquant differences had lasted a year and a half No one 
gained honor by them : neither the powerful states by their 
insolence toward the weaker, nor the free by their dis- 
regard of the rights of their neighbors. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

DISPUTE WITH PRANOS. 
[A. D. 1885 «ad 1886.] 

At this time the hope of forming a new and stronger 
bond between the Confederates diminished more and more. 
Withthe deputies firom the former Samen4eague, the spirit 



of divudoQ alwajs feäppearefl in the meetio^ of the Diet. 
Every step towards improrement was only possible after 
arduous conflicts. Even for the introduotion of uniform. , 
weights and measures only sevea cantons gave their veto». 
The nation, however, greeted with joy the decree of the 
Diet that its sittings saould thenceforth be public; and 
when it unanimously rejected the proposition for the se- 
paration of the principfiJity of Neuchatel, it became evi- 
dent that the old Swiss spirit was not entirely dead. 

That spirit showed itself much more living, however, 
among the people than among their deputies to the Diet 
It .was apparent in the attempts now made to fortify by 
improved internal arrangements the popular freedom ob- 
tained since 1830. Everywhere, creative life was ma- 
nifested; everywhere, magistrates, societies, noble-minded 
individuals zealously aided each other to remove old abuses 
or to introduce ameliorations. Above all^ the education 
of youth inspired a before unknown enthusiastic activity. 
To produce a generation worthy of freedom was an object 
for the noblest efforts, and the scientific institutions of the 
cities, as well as the poor village-schools^ immediately -felt 
the impulse of the new age. The means of defence also 
were rendered more efficient. The ancient manliness was 
again strengthened by military exercise and federal shoot- 
ing-matches. Even me Diet bestowed more attention than 
ever on the equipment of the &deral army. These are 
the strongest ramparts of a people's independence : en- 
lightenment of the mind and strength in arms. Without 
these, the best constitutions are but dead parchments, 
having neither vitality nor force. 

The Confederacy looked on approvingly, when even the 
half-canton. Bale-country, the youngest child of their trou- 
bles, roused herself with determination to effect these great 
objects. She' was obliged to remedy many deficiencies of 
earlier times, and, by wise management, to propitiate many 
troublesome opponents. Therefore her task was more 
difficult than that of any of the others ; the long civil dis- , 
turbances had too much loosened the bonds of public order, I 
and the 'government was not seldom deprived of the 
necessary assistance from the people. More than once, in 
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;■ tbe beginning, seditions risings took place in separate oom- 

;!. munes; as on the occasion of the choice of dewy in 

;.; Mattenz and Waldenburg, and afterwards, in Oberw^and 

'" Allschwyl. Only an armed force could here secure due 

observance of the laws. 

At this time another dispute appeared to threaten more 
' serious consequences. Two French Jews, the brothers 
Wahl, had bought an estate in the Tillage of Beinach« 
The purchase was already completed in the customary- 
form when the state-council annulled it, on the ground of 
an old law by which Jews were refused admittance to the 
territory of Bale. The Wahls, on the other hand, based 
their right on the treaty between France and Switzerland, 
which authorized such acquisitions. As B£le-country in- 
sisted on her position, they claimed the protection of their 
native land. Long negotiations now took place between 
the two governments. When these proved fruitless, France 
broke off all intercourse with the canton. The citizens of 
the latter were sent out of the kingdom ; even the dwellers 
on the border, who owned farms on French soil, were not 
permitted to cultivate them. This unfriendly state of 
thin^ lasted several months. Finally, after much trouble. 
the Vorort settled the dispute. Bale-country was obligea 
to pay a heavy indemnity to the brothers Wahl, and 
France desisted from further claims. 

This was, however, but a foretaste to Switzerland of a 
more serious difficulty with her powerful neighbor. King 
Louis Philippe, from this time, cooled more and more in 
his friendship towards the countiy which had once given 
r him a hospitable asylum in his misfortunes. His state- 
policy offered this as a sacrifice to propitiate the court of 
Austria, which had always been hostile to him. An op- 
portunity for a quarrel, when diligently sought, is easify 
found. Several of the refugees, dismiiäea from Switzerland 
on account of the Savoy-expedition, had returned and 
again formed societies among themselves. We then heard 
of a "young Germany," a "youuK Italy," a "young Po- 
land ;" a plan of theirs for aü armed invasion of the grand- 
duchy of Baden was discovered. Then the Vorort deter- 
mined again tosend away these disturbers of the peace, and 

2c* 
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vaqudstod France (June, 1836) to allow them a free passage^ 
m sbe had before done. This was granted ; but the reply 
of the French embassador, the duke of Montebello^was in 
the tone of an angry lord towards his dependants. Never 
befora had the governments of Switzerland been addressed 
so disrespectfiilly. It was even imported that Montebello, 
in an evening visit, had threatened the grey-haired presi* 
dent of the CGükderußj, Tscharner of Berne, with a strict 
Uockade of the frontiers of Switzerland, in case she did 
not readily yield to his demands. No free people can en- 
dure such arrogance. ^ The whole country was aroused, and 
ä cry of the d^est indignation resounded through all the 
cantons. Public meetings were called by men of influence : 
first in Flawy 1,. canton of St. Gallen ; then simultaneously and 
in unprecedented numbers, the citizens of almost all the re* 
spective districts assembled at Wohlenschwyl in Aargau, 
at Heiden in the caaton of Lucerne, at Wiedikon near Zu- 
rich, and. at Münsingen in the canton of Berne. Many 
thoosandsy and among them the noblest of the Confede- 
rates^ unanimously demanded of the Diet the maintenance 
of the Swiss honor. The Diet, supported by such a man- 
i&statioa of public feeling, replied to the ]d^rench note as 
became rulers to whom the ind^endence of their fatherland 
is an inviolably sacred treasure. Only the Sarnen-cantons, 
who unwillingly acknowledged even the vorortship oi 
Berne, voted for abject submission. 

A few days afterwards^ another circumstance blew into 
fresh flame the fire of just indignatioa against Mcnatebello. 
He himself had requested the Vorort to banish a Frenchr 
man of the name of Conseil, as an accomplice of the regi- 
cide Fieschi and a dangerous refugee. Ctonseil was 
therefore arrested at Nidau (10 Aug.). But it was proved, 
by the papers found and the examinations made, that, in 
contiradietion to Montebello's complaint, he was a Beeret 
spy of France, sent to watch the other refugees. In fur»- 
theranee of this object, he had quite recently received, from 
the embassador's o£Bce, money and a passport under a false 
name. The tidings of such dishonorable treachery quick ly 
spread. Every one felt that this was a contemptuous dis- 
Y^gard o£ international rights. The Diet itself took the 
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matler in hand. A report, made by Keller of Zim<sh and 
Moanard of Lausanne, fearlessly unveiling the deoeptioo, 
was widely circulated in Switzerland as well aa in France. 
It excited indignation in both countries. Even in the diam- 
ber of deputies at Paris, the minister was called to aceo«ot 
therefor. The Diet decided, by a small majority, to cone 
plain of the. embassador to his government and totransmili 
the documents. The Yorort, however, for fear of more se- 
riously irritating the French cabinet, declined to carry out 
this decisioiv On its mere publication in the newspapers^ 
actual hostilities were threatened by France. A new note 
of the embassador (29 Sept) demanded a signal satisfaction 
for the insult. Shortly a^r, the western portion of Switz- 
erland was ''hermetically sealed'' until such satisfaction 
aboold be given. From B&le to Geneva, no one could pass 
the line in either. direction; even the mails were stopped. 
French troops, in long array, kept guard. 

But the owiss people were not terrified thereat* The 
traders of many cantons, of their own accord, ceased all in- 
tercourse with France. Popular meetings contributed 
money in aid of the more injunously-affected border-inhab^ 
itants. There was much more murmuring in France itself 
against such manifest injustice, and the royal government^ 
feeling that it had gone too far, soon desired an accommo 
datioa. The Yorort called together the recently-adjourned 
Diet, who solemnly declared that they had yielded author- 
ity to no foreign state to interfere in Swiss affairs. Th^n 
they approved of the non-fulfilment of their decision in the 
matter of Conseil, and declared that thev had no intention 
to offend the French government thereby. This declara- 
tion sent by courier to Paris, was there received as welcome 
tidings of peace. The blockade was raised after six weeks' 
duration (urom 1 October to middle of November), and in 
the same winter, Montebello gave a grand reconciliato^y 
entertainment 

A result, worthy of note, followed this dispute, however. 
In the canton of Berne, the vacillation of the government 
had awakened in many the desire for a complete return to 
the old state of things. With this object, several societies 
had been formed under the name of ''Safety-uniona," whidi 
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I tools in the hands of the defunct aristocrac;^. Their 
4X>inmUtee8 met more and more boldl j in the Casino of the 
oapital-city. But now, both people and magistrates deter- 
mined to put a stop to such dangerous movements. After 
quite stormy discussions, the great council dissolved the 
safety-unions (8 March, 1837). But their members were 
not quieted. At Brienzwyler in Oberland, they preached 
open rebellion. Armed troop of volunteers immediately 
hastened fix>m Thun, over the lake, to put them down, 
and puUic order was once more saved from the danger <^ 
Bubvernon. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

FBOTOOOL or THE BADBK-OONFBRBNCB ; ITS OOOABIOH AND 
00K8EQUENCS8. 

tA.D.1884tol88C] 

The popular fireedom of the Confederates soon had to 
withstand still more serious aggressions. The most 'dan- 
gerous foreign enemy came not from the borders of Aus- 
tria or of France, but from the ultramontane Bome, always 
striving for the empire of the worid. Ever since the days 
when !N apoleon Buonaparte'^s imperial throne had fidlen in 
ruins, the papal court had employed every means to re- 
cover its old church-dominion of the middle ages. To 
secure the thrones and altars of Europe, no method ap- 
p^red more efficacious than to bring the nations back to - 
blind submission to doctrine. Switzerland was of no 
small importance in this scheme of conquest The old 
church-fÄety of her mountaineers, her republican ibrms of 
government) the division of the country into many small 
states and their jealousy of each other, must be more 
favorable to such a design than could be the case in mon* 
archies. From her situation in the centre of Europe, 
Svritzerland would also be very useful as an advanced 
post against other countries. Therefore the Boman cabinet 
e^>6eiaUy endeavored to obtain a great influence here. 
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Tlie papal nuiido had already (1814) redoeupied bis or- 
cient seat in Lucerne. His aims were directed towards 
assttriag the inviolability of the numerous convents and 
ieoclesiaatical establishments, under the twelfth article of 
the new confederate league. With this object, the old 
bishoprics were split into smaller ones, that the divisions 
anight be more easily commanded. The desire of the 
wore intelligent o( the people for a Swiss archbishop was 
entirely disregarded» The nuncio filled the office of chief 
shepherd dir^tly in the name of the holy &ther. The 
order of Loyola, also, immediately upon its reestablisb- 
ment after its seeming death of seventy years, secured a 
firm footing in Yalais (1814). Four years afterwards, it 
established a splendid central point of operations at Frei- 
burg. The effects of this upon a wide circle were soon 
perceptible in the subjugation of the popular mind to the 
yoke of priestly domination, as well as in the increasing 
intolerance between catholics and reformed. 

But in the beginning of 1830, the rising of the Swiss 
people for freedom seemed to circumscribe the further 
advance of the Boman power. Many flattered themselves 
that it was forever rendered impotent. Yaia delusion 1 
The operattoQ of the national oonstitu^ns and laws unex- 
pectedly opened to the Bomanists a way to greater influ- 
ence over the inasses than before. Popular elections, the 
.right to form associations, the press: freedom's we^^ns, 
were cunniagly turned into arms against her. With untii;- 
ing perseverance, church*questions were introdujsed into 
party-disputes respiting municipal matters. A g^eat 
association of co-believers soon spread like a net over the 
whole land. Around the banner of the church ^thered 
catholic popular^unions, strongly united, with priestsi as 
leaders: especially numerous in some districts of St Gal- 
len, in the free-bailiwicks of Aargau and in Bernese 
Leberberg. Where, shortly before, '^ Freedom and the 
constitution" was the watchword in the mouths of all, 
now sounded the war-cry: " Beligion is in danger." From 
the foreign Propaganda and the richest convents, money 
fiowed in to support the secret league. Its leading director 
the papal nuado, and with him abbot Celestin of 
14» 
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Knnedlen. The free spirit of liie nation was r^rded «i 
a common enemj. 

That which had originally been prepared in 8e<»ret, WM 
now boldly carried into open effect Persecutions against 
those who believed differently were soon oommenoed. 
When priest Aloys Fuchs, by preaching and writing, en* 
deavored to reform numerous church-abuses in the <diapter 
of Uznach, he was called to account before an ecdesias^ 
tical inquisition at St. Gallen. In rain did he defend bis 
course with noble ingenuousness^ As he would not re« 
tract, the judees condemned his teachings as irreligious, 
and prohibited him the exercise of his priestly office. The 
bishop of Coire confirmed the sentence ; Fuchs, however, 
was honored by public opinion as a martyr for the truth. 

But when, at last, the pride of some bishops and priests 
led them to interfere in the management of tne state, then 
the forbearance of the governments came to an end. Ab- 
solute necessity called for a general determined action to 
restrain the pretensions of the church within her proper 
limits. Deputies from Berne, Lucerne, Solothurn, BAle* 
country, Aargau, Thurgau and St. Oallen met immedi« 
ately m conference at Baden. Here they came to ao 
understanding res^ting the rights of the state in chnidh- 
matters. Those rights which had long existed in part^ 
and which were even affirmed by law in most monarchies, 
wercT secured for all : the Placet* respecting the mandates 
of church-dignitaries, the right of mixed marriages, the 
priesdy-office oath to maintain the constitution. Steps 
were also taken towards a negotiation with the papal see 
for the estal;>lishment of a Swiss archbishopric and a 
priest's seminary, as well as respecting the obeervanee of 
holy davs and the holding of synods (14 Januarv, 1834)^ 
All well-intentioned men looked more confidingly to the 
future ; but they were most bitterly undeceived. 

For, as soon as the protocol of the Baden^conferenee 
was published, suddenly and simultaneously from most of 
the catholic districts arose a cry of indignation on the 

* Hi» relates to the form by which the eivfl Authorities «pptort of 
^weh-deereet «ad «ieeiit to tlMir prMiwlgfitMiu 
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Sit of ^ Bomiuaiists against it^ as aniiist aa nnpreoe- 
nted abuse of po^en Corses and threats were neard 
0frmi fieom oonsecratedplaces« And the tomolt increased 
when pope Gregory X7L himself, in a circular epistle, 
QCMtdemned the several articles as ^'fidse, erring, an en- 
oroaclmient on the rights of the holy see, destractive to 
ihfr government of the church, tending to heresy, and 
sehismalio.'' (28 October, 1886.) He, who should be a 
prince of peace, cast thereby the firebrand of long yean 
of civu diaoord into the Helvetian Alpine land. The di»> 
pate blazed high everywhere. In Solothum, where it 
was very virulent, the great-council dared not adopt the 
Baden^articles. In St Gallen, they were rejected by the 
people, in prolonged general assemblies, excited thereto 
By tho party of the zealots, contemptuously styled ^' red- 
stockings." In Lucerne, which accepted th^, the people 
oonld hardly be pacified by the representations of the 
government The solemn declaration of the latter, drawn 
1^ by the clever hand «of the secretary of state, Gonstan- 
ttne Si^wart^ was even inserted by the pope, as heretical, 
in the l^t of prohibited publications. Shortljr afterwards, 
the nuncio, m anger and without leave*taking, quittea 
Looeme in the dusk of early dawn, and retired into 
Schwyz (29 November, 1885). Thurgau adopted the arti- 
cdes in ^pite of the opposition of her clergy; but open 
lebellion took place in Aargau and Berne. 

In vain haa the great-council of Aargau published a 
qpoieting address to the people at the same time with the 
Baden-articles, which it approved. Ko quiet insulted. 
The priests of many of the catholic communes even re- 
fbaed to read the address at the Sunday-service, as they 
were ordered (Ma^, 1886). When this disobedience was 
punished hj the tribunals with suspension of fiinctions and 
fines, the bishop of Bfile refiised to enforce the judicial 
sentence. A great dispute arose between the civil and 
eoclesiastiGal magistrates. The former were unwilling to 
have tiie reins of legal authority wrested ^opi tl^em- -' To 
the church," said they, **belo.ligsi th^t which iß of the 
ehuich ; . but to tiie fifate, np leao» uiat which is <^ the state." 
AoQordpmjlyi in l^t same year, ^^ Qftth of aU^np^ WW 
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required from the beneficed clergy, without pr^dice to 
the obedience due to their superiors in eccles^istical m$^ 
ters. The same form of oath had ali^adj been «ilo^v^d 
by the bishop, in other districts. But the diqmte, ^onoer 
commenoed, increased in rehemence. About the same 
time (7th Nov.) appeared the decree of the great-obuncil 
for a state-supervision of the property of those caiilonal 
monasteries and nunneries which had been mismani^ed. 
Then the si^al for open resistance came frcMn the hhbey 
of Muri and its depenaencies. The pretence was that the 
oflfcial oaA required of the priests threatened the holy 
ancestral faith. Excited assemblages took place; a aecoad 
free-bailiwick-invasion o£ Aargau was already meditated^ 
and the country was shaken from its peace by the .antici- 
pated horrors of a religious war. The goyemment once 
more strenuously exerted itself to restc»« quiet When 
its words remained unheard in the uproar, it called for 
troops. The neighboring cantons, Bfile-country ecf>ecial) j, 
immediately sent assistance. The free-bailiwidcs were 00* 
eupied, without stroke of sword (26th Nov.). The «xoit- 
crs of the people fled, terrified. Many of them, ev-en some 
priests, were condemned by the courts, and the oaidiolio 
unions were dissolved. Thus order was quickly regtoved. 
To complete the work of peace, the greatrcoanoil issued a 
solemn declaration that the priestly oath ol <3(ffieB in no 
way impugned the catholic &i<th. Finaily, ike palters 
took it without further opposition. Shoiäy afterwsrdsy 
the uöfortunate misled people were, with great clemenovy 
lelieved from paying the costs of occupation. Ni^widb^ 
Standing all this, discontent still existed in several places, 
fijr a l«Qg time. Many awaited only a fevorable oppoiv 
tunity to rise in fresh opposition. 

Not long afl»r these occurrences in ^^argau, an outbreak 
followed in B^nese Jura. These mountaiin-vaHeys 000- 
%ain a strongly catholic and excitable peculation. Whea 
the government of the canton bad voted in &vc»r of the 
Baden-articles (Feb., 1886), the same influenoes were 
brou^t to bear here us on the Reuss. Sermons of priests 
and distributions o^ miraeie-working modais excited the 
"peoj^e to raging faaaticnsm. From the caithoUe oommiweti^ 
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where l^nch is spoken, rose, loader than elsewhere, the 
crj of " Beligion is in danger." Guttat, the city-priest of 
Pruntrut, an official of the nuncio, led the movement 
From Pruntrut, it spread quickly into the neighboring 
villages. Hese, excited women, bearing banners, and 
crosses, travelled about, calling on the people to resist 
Liberty-trees were planted; ma^trates insulted; separa- 
tion from Berne demanded. Yicar Belet even negotiated 
OBcteAy with the French embassador foe ike interference 
(d foreign power. Here, also^ the government first al« 
te m p ted to avert gn^ater disturbance by sending commis» 
äooeiB ; here also, after ali other measorea hai&iled« t\mf 
wera finally compelled to restore, order, by force of arm« 
(lOtk. Miucb). Now, the riogleadem fled, the Ubet^yrtnees 
üüsf and the. people, once, more sobered) acknowled^ thai 
lies and fraud, and even high treason towards the statCi 
had been covered by the false cloak of zeal for religion. 
But, in spite of their victory, the government did notlong 
maiiitain their advantage. It was proposed to the ^eatf 
cpuiicil, by the advice, it is said, ot the before-mentioned 
ä'rencl^ embassador, to negotiate with the pope, himself re^ 
apeoting the admissibilitv of the articles he nad condemned^ 
In secret session (2d July) the propositioa was accepted by 
liba mpreaentatives of the people. 

This retrograde step on. the part of Berne nullified all 
pgoeeedings since the concordat of Baden, and prepared for 
Its opponents a great and unexpected triumph. The poh 
icy of BcHue never draws back; where she can introduce 
a finger, she soon grasps with the whole hand Now first 
be^m the real work or exciting the people against the lib? 
erid governments ; now first were the hellish seeds of disr 
cord sown in the minds of men by a regular system of 
preacdiings and publications. And therewithal, those un- 
tiring champions of the church, the Jesuits, that they might 
be nearer to the theatre of operations, were invited to 
Schwyz, then the residence of the nuncio. Their entrance 
was solemnized in Mav. AU friends of the £atherland 
were torified thereat ; but no ^neial assembly, no cai^ 
tonal govynment, no YorGi;^^ rallied a voioe in protest. 
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BOKHXB8 AKD KLAUBKB IV BCHWTZ. LOUIS KAPOLXON. 

[A.D. 1881 and 1888.] 

Ko Alpine valley was so secladed, no people's peace so 
sacred as to prevent an attempt to kindle tne fire of re- 
ligioos discord. This Giarns also experienced. Hitherto 
this little state, poor in consequence of the mggedness of 
her soil yet made comfortable by the industry of her 
inhabitantSb had remained almost undistarbed by the ex^ 
citement ot the times. Bat now, a serious quarrel unex- 
pectedly took place in consequence of a reasonable desire. 
The anniversary of the battle of Nafels had always been 
solemnized separatelv by the two church-parties. Many, 
however, had long desired to celebrate the hero^ay of 
their &thers in brotherly union. The general assembly 
voted to that effect (1835). But the catholic clergy vio- 
lently opposed this measure ; especially Tschudi, a priest 
of Glarus^ whom bishop Bossi of Genre supported by his 
authority. When, notwithstanding this, the anniversary 
of the oattle of Nafels was celebrated in common at the 
monuments on the election-field, the priestly an^r gushed 
forth over the land in unmeasured condemnation of the 
proceeding. But the free minds of the free people of 
Glarus revolted at this, and they said : ^' The priests are 
citizens like the rest of us, and subject to the same laws. 
No foreign bishop shall interfere in our private state- 
a&irs." Thereupon, it was decreed that the priests of the 
canton should take the oath of allegiance (29th May, 1886), 
and at the same time a change in the constitution was de- 
cided upon in order to abolish every distinction between 
the chuTch-parties. Hitherto, for a long while, the re- 
formed and the catholics had had separate positions in ^e 
general assemblies held in common, and each division had 
Its pecutiar ofScers. Now began a new buildixig upon the 

undation-stone of the legal ctquality of all The oleigy 
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and their partisans did all in their power to hinder this. 
As the party of cathoUcs in Glarus itself was very weak, 
for it nambered only an eighth of the population, the as- 
sistance of other states, especially of Schw^z and IJri, was 
«ailed in. The noise of this dispute soon nlled all Switzer- 
land. Bat the people of Glarus, strong in their good ri^ht^ 
ptirsued their legal course undaunted. The new constita- 
tioD was adopt^ (2d Oct) by thousands of votes. But 
.when, the next year, deputiois of both reli^ons, chosen by 
the asaeiQbled people, appeared at the Diet, the Urcan- 
toas* protested vehemently. They wished to expel the 
deputies and to annul the constitution. In spite of them 
•the Diet, though by but a small majority, disregarded their 
.proposition and passed to the order of the day. The re- 
quirements of Swiss brotherhood achieved a victory over 
eburch-party-spirit But the partisans were not quieted 
in Glarus, until the government seriously threatened to 
punish thenL Then they finally submitted to necessitv. 
. Still more violently did a civil storm rage shortly after- 
.wiords in neighboring Schwyz. Ever since this divided 
icanton had been reunited in 1883 by the armed interfe- 
rence of the Confederates, the wound had been only scarred 
over, not healed. Those who longed for a restoration of 
their old domination constantly played an artful game. 
.This was made manifest when (1836) the Confederate gov- 
,ernment, after unremitting urgings and petitions, haa re- 
leased them from payment of the costs of occupation. 
.Then the chiefs of the '^ old free-land " with fresh, impe- 
.rious haughtiness, at once displayed their rancor against 
the Confederate states, and especially against the formerly 
subject Outer-district With them was the abbey Mana 
Einsiedeln, and the majority of the clergy, most promi- 
nently the nuncio and the Jesuits. Manifold intrigues, 
arbitrary judicial sentences, public insults, even persecu- 
tion of their opponents, constantly widened the breach. 
finally, a strange dispute in the ** old land ^' gave oppor- 
tunity for an outbreak. There had been, for many years, 

* üf«ftnft»iif— original or priinilire eaatoni— Uri, Sehwyi «ad üst«- 
«üldtn. 
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Ib tiiöSbhWjsdijstricty a law-suit respecting tbe use of eeilaift 

extensive com mon pastures (All raenden). The rich tbeie fed 
their large herds of horned cattle, and pleaded long«-e^»b- 
lished custom ; but the poor, who had only a few sheep 
and goats, found themselves restricted, and demanded ifi 
division of this common property on equal terms. Hate- 
ful envy intermingled her poison. When the coüit de- 
cided in favor of the cattle-owners (Homersi the sheep- 
owaers (Klauens) united with the Outer-aistricU So 
the matter be<!»nie a political apple-of-discord. Al thö 
lin^iotislj-expected general assembly of 18S8, the new 
choice of magistrates was to determine who sboiüd be mad- 
lets in the land. Nazar Beding was the champion of tbh 
Klatiens ; Theodore Abyberg, formerly leader in the inva- 
sion of Ku^ssnäebt, of the Homers. Monks and Jesuits^ 
fedrftil df a diminution of their influence if the former pre- 
Vailed, used every method to encourage their adherenfcu 
The l^te^^ons of the Klauens were declared in dmpMt 
of the prieäts to be injurious to religion, and denounced 
from the ptilbits. Even bribery was frequently a^mpted. 
Thus da'wfteü the first Sunday in May. The people ^as- 
sembled on the field near Bothentburm. The parties took 
their stands separately in front of the platform on which 
<biB toagisfirates were seated. The storm broke forth im- 
mediiately on the election of tellers, which seemed to iur 
dicate a preponderance in fevor of the Klauens. Then, 
suddenly, on a given signal, the Homers^ armed with clubs, 
Yusbed tjpon their opponenta A savage, even bloodv, 
•hand to nänd ooiiflict took place. The party of the lib- 
erals, forfeed to fly, dispersed in every direction. The 
^g^eral assembly was necessarily dissolved. 

That da V shook the state to its foundations. The Outer* 
district' Önfe more called for a division of the canton. The 
"Vorort did indeed hastily send mediators; but they re- 
turned without aooomplishing any thing, mocked by the 
.'leaders iti Schwyz. These latter, at a second general as* 
■sembly (17th June), from which the Klauens absented 
themselves^ succeeded in securing the votes. This result 
was again violently disputed bv their opponents. The 
whole Confederacy took aides, for or agamsL The Siei 
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obliged to enj^oin peace. A numeroaa deputation 
from this body summon^ a third general asaembljr (L6th 
August), and the proceedings took place in their presence. 
In the mean wfail^ the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
had won over a majority of the people, and their victory 
was complete and decided. When, thereupon, the Diet 
recommended forgetfalness of all that had occurred, the 
Outer-district reluctantly submitted, and every thing re- 
turned to its old course. 

This storm was not yet entirely cleared away, when all 
eyes in Switzerland were turned towards France, whence 
threatening clouds arose. A single individual caused the 
two nations to arm against each other : Louis Napoleon, a 
nephew of the great dead emperor. With his mother, 
queen Hortense, he had established himself at the castle 
of Arenaberg, in beautiful Thurgau, and had become a cit- 
izen of the canton. He was welcomed among the vigor- 
ous Swiss youth at the school for military exercise in 
Thun, and at the joyous public festivals. But, notwith- 
standing the republican tendencies which he seemed to 
cherish, the prince had not forgotten the brilliant destiny 
to which his birth had called him. In October, 1837, at 
Strassburg, with the hope of recovering the throne of 
France, he entered the country from which his family had 
been banished. He thought that the magic of his name 
would quickly bring the garrison and burghers of the city 
to his standard. But, instead of the expected crown, im- 
prisonment and exile to America were his lot. Soon, 
without notice, he recrossed the ocean, to be present at his 
mother's bed of sickness; and, even after her death, he re- 
mained in Thurgau. Then France requested the Confede- 
rates to expel this dangerous claimant of the crown, com- 
plaining that Arenaberg was a nest of conspirators (Ist 
August, 1838). In the newly-assembled Diet, the deputy 
from Thurgau declared that the prince was a citizen of that 
canton: he therefore kept quiet, the government would' 
protect him in his righte. With the deputy from Aargau, 
those of the western cantons most strenuously insisted on 
the inviolable independence of the nation. They desired 
that the improper demand of France should be rejected. 



But ötber deputies were less fiim. The Diet decided Äät 
instniGtians must first be Teceived from the great-coobcils 
•of the several cantona Then the French goTemtoeöt, dis- 
pleased at this delay, threatened force, ftoops adyanceii 
from Ljoüis towards the Swiss frontier, ^ General Aymar, 
in an order of the day, ixxformed his soldiers that they werfe 
called oat to chastise refractory neighbors. As soon as 
^e r^x)rt of this spread, Getieva and Vaad, most ex{>tP8ied 
to attack, rushed suddenly to arms. A great enthusiasm 
'for their fetherlaud seized upon all the people. In a few 
^äays, twenty-five thousand men stood hi arms^ the fton- 
tiers were occupied, and the fortifications of Gtenera "bris- 
*fcled with cannon. When the enemy's ftroes readbed -the 
•little frontier district of Ge!x:, imagining that terror «nd 
•conftiäion prevailed beyond the border, tney unexpected^ 
'found themselves in presence of a courageous army. Ac- 
'cid^nt might at ^ny moment have {»rodüced a collisioii* 
'One canton after another voted to rejeet the demand of 
'France ; the warlike fire on lake Leman enkindled a like 
'enthusiasm in the minds 6f all the Swiss pe(^le. At thb 
Ominous hour, a letter from prince Napoleon was received 
by the president of the Diet: he ^ould voluntarily depart, 
in order not to occasion a breach between two friendly na- 
'tions. At the same time he left Thurgau and Switsserland. 
France iiefeed the welcome opportunity to renew her pro- 
fessions of friendship. Her politic king, Louis Philippe, 
who had made so many sacrifices for the peace of Eu- 
rope, had only wished to intimidate bis opponents. AÜ 
"so determined a reöistance, the desirability of exposing 
'his kingdom to the chances of war became doubtful. As 
soon as his troops left the frontier, the Confederates also 
returned home, joyful in the conviction that the old bero- 
-roirit of the fathers wassüU to be found in. the sons on the 
lay of need. 
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CHAFTB» LXXin. 

SXFLORIOlr ÜT stnoOB. 

[A.I>. 1881.] 

WjTH tfae foreign difficullj yanished also the internal 
union which it had for a short time prodaoecl. The al- 
ways watcbiiil enemies of popular freedom prepared to 
deal a decisive blow. And they flist succeeded where lio 
one expected it, at Zurich. 

Here, liberty had diffused her choicest blessings, as in 
almost no other region of the Confederacy. Industry and 
comfort prevailed ; newly-constructed highways promoted 
commerce ; by means of the public school^ in the improve- 
ment of which Thomas Scherr, a naturalized citizen of Ger- 
man birth, was actively efficient, a well educated genera- 
tion was growing up, and, by her new university, Zurich 
had become a far-shming star of science and art The en- 
virons of many villages and of the capital-citv, especially 
since the levelling of her old fortification walls, had been 
greatly embellished; numerous public building of almost 
regal niagnifieence and devoted to noble institutions, had 
been erected. But, in spite of all these creations of the 
new age, the old aristocracy remained unreconciled. Thev 
could not brook the loss of their privileges ; they still 
hoped for a restoration of their old domination. Every 
fetult of the government was eagerly watched for, to l>e 
used for its destruction. The desired opportunity was 
found, shortly after Zurich entered upon tne functions of 
Vorort, with the :^ear 1839. 

Then, in the pride of prosperity and under the pressure 
of increasing demands for progress, the government un- 
dertook the work of introducing tne science of the age 
into religious matters also. On motion of the council of 
education, they invited David Frederic Strauss of Wurtem- 
berg to the diair of professor of theology in the univeraitv 
(2601 January). This person had recently excited much 
controversy among learned men by his work upon the life 
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of Jesus, in which he had declared the occurrences related 
in the Testament to be mere traditions of the first church. 
Some few sustained him, many more opposed. Although 
the invitation was made according to every legal form, a 
decided protest was immediately raised against it by the 
clergy* Archdeacon Fussli proposed in the great-council, 
that the churCh-council also should have a voice in the 
choice of theological professors of the university. His 

«reposition was however rejected by a large majority, 
^hen the.oppoaition called upon the people. No means 
of arousing the masses can be more powerful than the 
exciting of religious apprehension. In meetings of the 
citizens, in pamphlets scattered profusely over the country, 
from the pulpits even, cries of apprehension and of fear 
immediately sounded. **The government," it was said, 
"will destroy religion. Our future pastors will be edu- 
cated by an unbeliever. Alas for our children 1 They 
will fall into a new heathenism. Alas for those in dis- 
tress I Alas for the sick and the dying I All trust in the 
divine word will henceforth be taken away from them." 
The system of public schools was the object of like accu- 
sations, and, with Strauss and Scherr, was stigmatized as 
the enemy of the Christian religion. Thereby a strongly 
despondent feeling was awakened in the people. It be- 
gan, at once, to ferment in all parts of the country, where 
cheerful happiness had hitherto prevailed. In vain did 
the well-informed try to quiet it, as did burgomaster Hir- 
zel in his address "to his fellow-men." Their voices 
were lost in the tumult of curses against the government 
Whoever said a word in defence of the latter was de- 
nounced as a follower of Strauss. The strength of the 
opposition increased in a few days to an avalanche ; the 
movement quickly escaped from the control of its pro- 
moters. Early in February, some bold men had formed 
themselves into a " Committee of Faith," which soon ob- 
tained consideration and great influence. Its seat was at 
Wadenschwyl on the lake. Hurliman-Landis, a manufac- 
turer of Richterschwyl, Dr. Rahn-Escher and Bleuler- 
Zeller, both of Zurich, were its most efficient leaders. 
•From these issued the word of command: "Strauss must 



not imd abftH not cöme.'^ To gire it Äufliority, a bold 0^- 
dresa to the great-council was prepared by them, to which 
nearly forty thousand citizens affixed their names. Therein 
they demanded the dismissal of the abhon^ professor, 
and, moreover, the controlling vote of the church in the 
choice of the officers of education, as well as in the direc- 
tion of the school-studiea A demand made by such 
numbers and with such vehemence could no longer be 
withstood. On the 28d of Februaay, the great-council 
reconsidered their invitation to Dr. Strauss; on the 18th 
of March they voted his dismissal on a retiring pension. 
The other demands of the people were referred to com- 
^missioners for consideration. 

Although the principal mafter was now settled, th^ 
storm it had aroused was not calmed. Political views had 
mingled with the religious pretext from the be^nning, 
and the success hitherto obtained by the "beautiful de- 
monstration," as it was called, prompted the conception of 
broader plana. The leaders soon formed a close and 
strongly bound union, first of individuals, then of the 
eommittees already established in the districts and com- 
munes, of which they made themselves the ruling direct- 
tors. Thus, in fact, if not in name, an opposition-govern- 
ment, inimical to the legal magistrates of the state, came 
into existence. Fresh concessions of the great-council 
only increased the arrogance of their demands. When 
the council (27th June) passed a law whereby the popular 
wish respecting religious tuition in the schools was carried 
into effect, the Committee of Faith declared that they could 
no longer be satisfied with this. They demanded for the 
church a still greater control over the sdiools, and soon 
proclaimed more and more loudly that the^govemment 
no longer possessed the confidence of the people. "For," 
said they, "howoEm men without religion be the rulers 
of a religious nation ?" The fire of ssSed for the church, 
which hsid smouldered during the summer. Was rekindled 
in the autumn. The Committees were roused to new 
activity, and, in order to make an overpowering demon- 
stration of popular opinion, a great meeting was called at 
Kleten. But when the leaders, in preparation jfor thja^*^ 
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iMRimed also the direction in the oommimal aasembliei 

and announced their will to the district-authorities^ thia 
encroachment upon the powers of the state seemed altor 
gether too presumptuous. The government thought it 
was time to put bounds to the movement They declared 
it seditious, and directed the state-attorney to draw up an 
indictment against the members of the Committee. (23d 
August). At the same time, for their own protection, 
they called out troops, whom they almost immediately 
dismissed, when they saw, on all sides, the manifestations 
of displeasure at this proceeding. It was already too lata 
The ciy of violence intended against the freedom and 
faith of the people gained the ascendancy. When the 
appointed day (2d September) came, ten thousand men 
hastened to the meeting at Kloten, in spite of a violent 
rain-storm. Here it was decided: that the government's 
declaration of the movement as seditious must be with- 
drawn, the legal proceedings against the members of 
the Committee quashed, and an indictment drawn up 
against the state-attorney himself. Twenty-two deputies 
communicated these demands to burgomaster Hess. Now 
it became evident that the government was weakened by- 
indecision. Their aüswer was evasive : The grea^councU 
must first be consulted. The Committee hastened its pre« 
parationa The most influential of its members, Dr. Babn- 
Escher, immediately issued a call for insurrection. It was 
&lsely announced that troops were on the march from 
other cantons to put down the people. This acted like a 
spark in a powder-barrel. All bonds of leaoX order were 
rent asunder and raging fanaticism filled the land. The 
storm first broke forth from Pfeffikon and along the lake- 
shores. During the night, horsemen hurried through the 
neighboring places, calling on the people to rise. And 
treason was soon rife in the city itself; it penetrated the 
session-hall of the government Perplexity crippled all 
energy. On the morning of 6th September, the landsturm 
appeared before the gates of Zurich, in pumerous, disorf* 
derly masses, singing psalms. Most of them had scythes 
and dubs, many guns. Pastor Bernard Hirzel of Pfeffi- 
m was their leader. After a hasty discussion with mes- 
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sengen firom the goyemment, the crowd rushed into the 
Gtty and over the bridge of the Limmat In the cathedral* 
square, they were met by a few armed men, who then 
chaDced to be at the exercise-school in Zurich, and who, 
reinibroed by volunteers, were determined to protect the 
seat of government from violence. When these would 
not give way before the on-pressing multitude, pastor 
Hinsel cried: "Tlien fire, in tne name of God I" Shots 
fell. They were returned, and many of the oountry-peo- 
jde retreated in confusion. Then state-councillor Heget- 
sehwyler stepped between the exasperated men, to prevent 
further bloodshed. A shot from behind stretched him 
dead upon the ground. At this moment it was reported 
that the government had abdicated, and the troop of their 
last defenders imme<}iately dispersed. Many were obliged 
to save themselves by flight from the venseance of the 
landsturm; with them most of the deposea magistrates. 
They were not in safety till they had passed the borders. But 
burgomaster Hess and several who had remained with 
him now^ united openly with the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion. By them a provisional government was formed, 
which henceforth assumed the direction of a&irs. But 
the committee of faith joyously announced to its adher- 
ents &r and near, that &od had given the victory to the 
just cause. To celebrate this victory, men, women and 
children thronged in numberless crowds to Zurich on the 
following days; in the church, prayers alternated with 
earousings; in the open streets, fanatical preachers rejoiced 
over the new salvation of the country. Therewithal, 
bloodthirsty threats were uttered against the followers of 
Strauss's doctrine ; but the prison-doors were opened for the 
incendiaries of the manufectory at Uster. Shortly after» 
wards, a new election of all cantonal officers and magistrates 
took place, and a spirit of bitter intolerance ruled. 

The evil results of this unprecedented act of violence 
were not confined to Zurich alone. Wherever the doctrine 
prevails, that a popular mob, breaking loose fi^m all con- 
stitutional restraints, may depose and institute covernments, 
there political wisdom no longer ^verns, but intrigue. 
And this evil example soon had its followers. It firsf 
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wboweditB effects upcm the theo assembled. T>'^ Piiijlng 
the earlier occurrences, which took place un^er theii: very 
eyes^ they remained fixed in stupid inactivity. Than, 
when they resumed their labors, it wa^ evident that tJtie 
seeds of discord, sown brQadoa§t oyer Zurich, had gerrm- 
nated luxuriantly among them alsa In consequenoe of 
the Vorort's apostasy from the cause of freedom, many dep- 
uties cherished similar desires, and preparations were 
thenceforth made for a great, political revolution in dxe 
ooun,tiEy of the CoxuTederatea. 
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BZTTXK COHBKQUSNOBS. CONVENT-REBKLUOir I^ AJUttOAU» 
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The revolution at Zurich, thou^ iKxxHQplish^ in the 
holy name of reli^on, occt^pned very ^»hply tfoubles. 
From it proceeded a constant succession of di^tUtrbatBoes, 
qua^els and rebellions throughout; Uie cantop% Soon 
ca,9ie the news of the overthrow of m uQ,papi;lar govern- 
ment in Ticino ; then of the succeap pf a reacftion ii^ v alfiis ; 
then of plots in Aargau, Solothurn i^d Blile-couiitry, 
Never had there been davs, of greater distress tp the &ther- 
land from discord than thesa 

In Bale-country, deficiencies in themaiiagemept of the new 

ildministration had excited frequent disaatjü^l^ion. When, 

BOW, the Sixth of September gave the evil wa^hword from 

Zurich, a union under the name of '^ Friends of the father« 

land " was formed for open resistance^ to. the gov^nment. Ita 

members, some of whom were men of poor reputation, whue 

I the majority were enthusiasts for lib^yt dia not disdain to 

^ coalesce with the partisans of Bale-city. At first, their der 

signs were not considered dangerous. But, when, after 

their demands had been rejected by the state-council as im« 

proper, they preached resistance in thepppular assemblieSi 

udf incite^ t^ ppminviiici? to rebelliop l^j §n ycgss, it beesi^e 
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^ ms^Bä^ to {nit it Specif stop to the (feordcr. The gor- 
^ < «tenettt eotomandea the arrest of the rinffleadefs at Sissach 
li and Qelterkioden, their headquarters. At the latter place, 
^i ft torndttioiia mob resisted the surrender of a prisoner. 
gee Tpoof« were ordered there. The rebellious district was 
fl<^^ 'oeeupied without stroke of sword (15 April, 1840), and 
J* dtecmier immedmliely disappeared before the determination 
»«* 6f the law. 

Shortly liftetwardÄ, a simikr seditious morement com- 
meneed m neighboring Solothum. The constitution was 
then nndep rerkion. It was completed bj the close of 
the yeä]^. It irtA then to be accepted or rejeeted by the 
people« There was a provision in the old constitution to 
the efl^ that) in Ctte the new one was rejected, Üie former 
idioald renaiii iü feree ten jeairs longer. This article, es- 
peciallj, wa0 made the pretext for mcitement For the 
leaders of the catiiollo eommunes liked Neither the old nor 
ake new eooslaitation. They firightened the people from 
their qoiet by the asäertion that rdigion was not sufficiently 
pfoteeted I» either« The excitement increased as the day 
ibr votiiyg drew near, especially in the neighborhood of the' 
Benediem^ir abbey ct Mariaätein. The discontented at- 
tudc^ tile govenu]^0t more and mote boldly in their 
Aeirspapem A committee of fiiith was formed here also. 
I» die popular assenibHes, got together by means of dis- 

Sttietiiig reporti, iUke plan c^ a constitution, drawn up by 
le eomttitlee i^ fiiTorabte to the church, was promul- 
gated and ita adoption demanded But^ as is the custom in 
Solothum, many liberate freely attended such meetings, and 
tkeir votes sometimes occasioned an entirely unexpected 
reeolt. Then the leader» decided to employ force. The 
people ot tile communes qui^y seised their arms, in some 
plaoesfor, in others against, the govemmenl. The latter 
did not lose their firmness for a moment Unwilling to 
be suddenly deposed, as those of Zurich had been, they 
transferred their sittings to the barracks, called out troops 
for their piMection, and ordered the arrest of the ringleaa- 
ers« Thus a surprise was prevented. But the govern- 
ment was still more* surely protected by the aflection of the 
iMitaf the peofile ttox by Wrack» mad bayonets. Tk^y 
15 2b 
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were supported &ithf ally. On the day of votmg (10 Jan^ 
1841), tue new constitution was accepted by a large and 
triumphant majority, and, shortly afterwards, the aames 
of the old, proved magistrates were again deposited in the 
ballot-boxe& 

More serious and more threatening to the whole fath^- 
land did disorder show itself in Aargau about the same 
time. The brands had not been extinguished in 1836, in 
the convent-districts on the Beuss and the Limmat. Dis* 
satisfaction still smouldered under the ashes, and was as- 
siduoudy fanned by the ministers of the Boman see, who 
wished to preserve a centre of disturbance for the fitting 
time. The example of Zurich taught them how their 
objects might be attained. Following that, a strongly 
cemented union was established here also ; communal com- 
mittees, closely united among themselves, were appointed; 
the " Bunzner cemmittee" had the supervision of the whole. 
Soon the time came when a revision of the constitution was 
discussed in Aargau also (1840). All moderate men of 
both church-parties wishea to retain the Paritat under 
which the canton had lived happily for many years. The 
attack of the leaguers was first directed against the main- 
tenance of this article. In a meeting at Mellingen (2 Feb.! 
they decided upon an address to the great council, in which 
the separate management of catholic affairs by special mag- 
istrates of that faiuL was asked for, in unseemlv and inso- 
lent terms. At the same time, they demanded the resto- 
ration to the convents of all their former rights, viss. : the 
private management of their property, and freedom to re- 
ceive novices. The great council reluctantly rejected these 
demands, unprecedented in form and tenor: a compliance 
with them appeared most pernicious to the canton. To 
pacify the catholic districts, nowever, they inserted in their 
draft of a new constitution a guaranty of church-freedom. 
When this was submitted to the peoi>le (6 Oct.), the com- 
promise was rejected by all parties : to some it seemed to 
yield too much ; to others, too little. A second discussion 
of the constitution followed. The Paritat was now given 
up by the liberals, and it was voted : That the representa» 
Hves to the great-counoU should henoeforward be chosen 
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aooording to the number of electors, «id no longer aooord- 
ing to their faith. This exasperated the church-leaders: 
" Alas for us," said they ; " instead of granting our just re- 
quests, they deprive us of the little wc'haye. The reformed, 
who are the most numerous, will enslave us now." They 
proclaimed this in the free-bailiwicks, in the district of 
Baden, md as far as the Bhine. Under stormy auspices, 
an excited meeting was held at Baden (29 Nov), üere, 
with the members of the Bunzner committee, several for- 
ögn priestly and laical champions of the catholic church 
appeared on the platform, and also an official of the papal 
nuncio. They demanded a second rejection of the draft of 
the <x>nstitution, and threatening voices w^re even raised, 
calling for aä entire separation of the catholic portion of 
the country from Aargau. A breach seemed unavoidable. 
But the rashness of those speakers occasioned greater unity 
among all prudent persons: the country must be saved 
firom a great calamity. In order to preserve public order 
from the imminent danger, the majority of the citizens of 
all districts and &iths now voted deciaedly to accept the 
second draft (6 Jan., 1841). But the hopes entertained of 
an immediate restoration of quiet proved vain, neverthe- 
less. Soon the threats uttered at Bauen began to ripen into 
deeds. The leaders recruited; they armed; everything 
was prepared for an onslaught. The emissaries of the con- 
vents and of the Bunzner committee were untiring in their 
efforts to rouse the citizens of the confmunes in defence of 
their threatened religion. Finally, the government ordered 
the arrest of the members of the committee (9 Jan). This 
was done; but now the flame of rebellion burst forth 
openly. A raging mob attacked the bailiffs house at 
Muri, in cwrder to release the prisoners. In vain was a 
courageous resistance made by Waller, the government- 
commissioner. He was maltreated and imprisoned, with 
other faithful ministers of the law. The same thing oc- 
curred at Bremgarten, where serious injuries were inflicted 
on the officials and liberal citizens. At the head of the 
excited insurgents in both places, were the friends and ser- 
vAUts of the convents. But in the district of Zurzach, 
£ither Theodonus, guardian of the capuchins at Baden, 
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country-people and urged them on. The laws were disre- 
garded in the territory of the abbey of Wettingen riso. 
The broad ramifications of the insurrection, eire& into 
neighboring oantons, becSAme every day more and more 
apparent; a general conflagration threatened the whole 
country. The delay of another day would probably have 
rendered all remedy useless. But the government, oon- 
acious of their hi^h duties, had already adopted preBerrs- 
tive measures. Their armed foroe, hastily called out, unda' 
command of colonel Frey-Herose, marcned in the n^ht, 
through snow and wind,' to the boundary of the free^baili*- 
wicks; on the following morning (11 Jan.), to Yillmergen, 
whose fields had already, in earlier ages, been twice red^ 
dened by citizens' blood, shed in religions wars, fi^pe, 
the crowds of insui^nts, called from a broad eivele by the 
alarm-bells, had assembled for resistance. After a sherfc 
fight, &ey dispersed before the thunder of the canoos;. 
And now, without meeting further opposition^ the vioters 
inarched to Muri. The convent and neighboring temtcny 
were occupied. On the next day, the auxiliary tneopa^ 
which had been summoned from B&le^^ountry and Berii^ 
entered the other insurgent districts. Many of the mis- 
leaders and of the misled escaped in safety over the boi»- 
ders. 

Great indignation was felt by all the people when this 
second breach of the public peace became Known. The 
aupporters of the policy of Borne, and the convent» espe» 
cially, whose authority and money had been tned to butid 
up a power inimical to freedom, weve again regarded as 
the principal oflfenders. When the great«council oonsid* 
ered the extent of the danger they had averted, they feh 
hoir necessary it was to close its source for the futuiei 
Augustine Keller gave an eloquent expression to this feel- 
ing. He propos^ Üiat the convents, as inoompati^>le 
with the wel&re of the canton, should be forever sup* 
pressed. Moved by the power of his words and by the 
urgency of the momentous occasion, the assembly rose in 
&vor o£ his motion. Only a few cHd act vote for it (l^itk 
January). And thus ended the many^gentaned * 



of those ifistittttknis of the middle ages, which onoe, in 
tiieir prime, dispensed manifold blessings, but which had 
now become injurious to the country. They were: the 
rich abbeys of Muri and Wettingen, the capuchin-monas- 
teries in Baden and Bremgarten, the nunneries of Hermet- 
Bchwyl, Fahr, Gnaden thai and Mariakronung. The monks 
and nuns, dismissed from their convent-walls, received lib- 
eral pensions. The remaining proper^ of the convents, 
addea to the resources of the state, was to be used for the 
benefit of the catholic churches, schools and alms-houses. 

As soon as this bold determination was adopted, voices 
of cheering approval were heard throughout"Switzerland| 
and throu^ almost all Europe. Still louder rose the cry 
of indignation from the ranks' of the opponents. When 
the suppression of the convents was announced, the supe- 
riors protested. Vheir example was followed by the primi- 
tive cantons, especially by Schwyz, whence the nuncio ful- 
minated the shafts of his anger against Aargau. The agi- 
.tation occasioned by the fall of these ancient religious es- 
tablishments spread into distant lands. From the imperial 
house of Austria, even, came a threatening protest, oased 
on the former rights of the taxnüj of Habsburg over Muri. 
An extraordinary Diet was demanded by a majority of 
the caüiolic cantons. When they met, the deputies ex- 
hibited great bitterness against each other, as formerly, 
on the day of Stanz. The Urcantons required that the 
convents should be reestablished without delay. " For," 
said they, ^' the bond of confederation is broken by this 
arbitrary proceeding. In the twelfth article of the compact 
the existence of the convents and religious establishments is 
expressly guaranteed. If Aargau will not yield volunta- 
rily, she must be compelled." To this, the severely blamed 
canton replied by her deputy, Dr. Wieland: " That twelfth 
article is not unconditional. The welfare of the state is of 
more importance than the existence of the convents. We 
do only what imperious necessity requires. Our convents 
have repeatedly promoted insurrections against the laws 
and constitution. Their re^tablishment would be a death- 
blow to our commonwealth. The question is no longer: 
^Aargau and the convents,' but ^Aargau or die convents.' 



]tf «ke OM most «tftsd, the otber mnsi fiiB.'^ This amiaas 
diaputo was aetdad by the influmice ef peUtic Ba^mg»^ 
ner of St Ghallen. iWmerlv an enliiasiastic obai»pioB of 
iteedßm^ on that day he t^uly deserted the eatne he had 
pievio^sly oiaiataiiied and went orev to its opponentB. 
Mia motion prevailed. Twelve oantons deeku^ (2d. 
April): "The ad of aumirassion is inoonsistent with tke 
bond of confederation.'' Bat Aaigau was aawiihiig to 

Jield her iust right. From respect to the decision of the 
^iet, she aid inwed sui^Bd the present fulfilment of her 
decree respecting the convent-property, biat she i^pealed 
to the sense of equitv in her fellow Confedeirates, while in 
a menioeial she laid baare the enlpabilsty of the suppressed 
religious establishments in all their proeeedinga Her ad- 
dress {Mvednoed a slow but increasing efifect The regular 
Diet of the year did indeed reaffirm th« previoos <ledara- ' 
tion, bat not with the same deoisioa. Now^ the vorert 
Berne sided with the hiurd-pressed neip^bor canton, and 
her avoycTy CSarl JA^euhans, full of the spirit of fireedoni, op- 
posed hiBsyaelf like a wall to the arnagance of the friends o( 
the convents. It was soon apparent that some cooeessioii 
(m the part of Aaigau was more desirabie than inflesdMe 
obstinacy. Tbeseapon the great-couaeil decided, that, fi^ 
the sake o| national peace, the three nunneries of Fahr, 
Gnttdentbal and MariaKronuDg, as least implicated in <^iii* 
surrection, should be reästablisbed in, their privileges (19th 
July). Herewith Yaud and Scaffbausen de(^rra them- 
selves satisfied, and when the Diet met fer the third time 
this year on the conventrqueBtion, the deelaratioa of Apnl 
had no longer a majority of votesi Now, the restoratieci 
of all the convents was demanded only by Lucerne, the 
three primitive cantons, Zug, Freibuig, St. G^allen, Gbi- 
sons, Valais, Nemh^td, Inner Appenzell and BSi^<iW ; ten 
votes and two halves; while Solothurn, Aai^u, 'Kmio, 
Yaud, Thuf^u, Schaff haasen, Outer AppenseU, Bfite^coun- 
try, Glarus and Berne, eight votes am two halves^ de- 
clared theakselves satisfied with die ooneesstons of Aamu ; 
Zuridi and QenevA wished Hermetschwyl to be added, on 
certain conditions, to the other three. Thus the malter 
still remained undeoided. The dispute continued: eveiy 
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}Fwr die dispossessed abbots renewed tbeb demasids for 
tiie Feästebmhment of their convents; every year thoa- 
aai^ds of petitioners addressed the deputies in their behalf 
A constandy-widening gulf was opened between the par- 
tiesy and the fittherland would ultimately have been rent 
hjr i% had not the hand of God meroiMly directed other- 
wise. 
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ThIb insuirectibas of the followers of Borne had fkiled 
befoB8 the firmness of Solothum and Aargau. Thej still,. 
however, expected to succeed in their designs upon Lu- 
c^ne. Here, a large portion of the people were blindly 
submissive to the priestly rule, and the seed ot distrust of 
täie government had long since taken root. Since the 
government had urged the acceptance of the Baden-articles^ 
many had fidlen away from them, in anxiety about l&e 
holy church. The success of the onslaught at Zurich had 
awakened emulation to follow the example thus set, and 
the suppression of the convents in Aar^u had broken all 
bonds of existing order. With cries of alarm, the banner 
of "danger to religion" was raised in all the village^ and 
a daily increasing number of those who were anxious for 
thek &ith flocked around it. Joseph Leu of EbersoU, ^i 
energetic but fanatical peasant, maae himself the leader of 
the movement Abeady, in the winter of 1889, he had 
proposed in the great-council : That Lucerne should with- 
osaw from the league of the seven liberal cantons, should 
invalidate the Baden-articles, and invite the Jesuits to 
direct public education. At that time, indeed, this proposi- 
tion was angrily rejected ; but Leu, with untiring perseve- 
Tanee, pursued his object, which became the aim of his 
life. And when he was applauded more and more by the 
masses, others, distingui^ed for their determination and 
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mental gifts, soon joined him : among them, Const&ntine 
Siegwart, formerly secretary of state, once a zealous 
champion for the rights of the state in church-matters, 
now their equally zealous o ppo nent, Bernard Meyer, 
Christopher Fuchs and others. When men of such foroe 
lay the axe to the root of the young tree of freedom, it 
must soon totter. A committee of faith, as at Zurich, took 
the reins with strong hands. Popular unions, with incred- 
ible activity, roused the country. The whole territory 
of Lucerne was brought into a state of feverish fermenta- 
tion. An immediate change in the constitution was de- 
manded ; and the government, all at once become powerless, 
could no longer avert the imminent storm. A constituent- 
council was deöreed. From pulpits* and confessionals, as 
well as in numerous pamphlets, tne people were exhorted 
io choose only church-pious men, that 4he canton tni^ht 
be saved from the horrors of radicalism. The exhortatioa 
had its effect Under the appearance of extended popular 
sovereignty, the direction of the council was secured to a 
few individuals, and a wide door opened for the triumph, 
of the power of the Boman-catholic church. The remon- 
strances of moderate men were of no avail : popular indig- 
nation was more violent against them than against the so- 
called heretical reformers themselves. On the 1st of May, 
1841, the new constitution was accepted by a large majority 
of the people ; hardly a third of the citizens desired to 
vote against it Now, the government quitted their seats. 
Their farewell-address, full of noble regrets over the des- 
truction of the long-established and beneficent constitution, 
glanced also, with sad forebodings, at the future. Into the 
places of the ejected entered a new great-council, the 
larger proportion of whom were noted for incapacity, and 
a new government, with minds completely suMcrvient to 
church-domination. Their first work was to lay the con- 
Btitution at the feet of the pope for his approval. Never* 
theless, he did not approve it unconditionally, but, in his ' 
reply, expressed the hope : That he might yet, hereafter, 
see fruitful proo& of the pious inclinations of the people 
of Lucerne towards the mother-church and the supreme see 
f St Peter. 



After dds disorderly lerolutRm in tho okdiolio Yonxti^ 
the reaction was pressed, with still more yigcur than befixra^ 
throughout the whole Swiss Alpine land. But not wilii 

S[iLal success in all parts, and with least among the hot- 
ooded people of Ticino, bwond the St Gotthard. 
This canton had been the first with Lucerne, even before 
the Parisian days of July, to commence a reform in her in* 
lemal affairs. But the changes then made were only half« 
way measures. Instead of the fine crop helped for, a fresh, 
luxuriant growth of the weeds of old abuses soon sprung 
up. Many m^istrates shamelessly plundered the com» 
monwealth for äeir individual advantage, and the numer* 
ous dergy obtained an almost unlimitä influence in ikm 
legislatiTe coundl. After the triumph of the oommitte» 
of Mih at Zuridi, the daring of the men in power in Ticino 
increased greatly« They now sought to extirpate the lail 
remains of pc^uiür freedom, to trammel the press, to restain 
the h^ht of association. This attempt, however, resulted 
in their own bitter defeat For when the dissolution of 
the cantonal shootingnimicms was ordered by a decree of 
government, because their bold spirit dii^leased the rukra^ 
the iii^nbers rose in active opposition. The alarm-dram 
beat to arms. Colonel Luvini, with a band of &ithfal 
men, surprised the arsenal at Lugano, and marched thenoa, 
in arms, to Locarno, where he was received joyfully (4th 
to 7th Dec., 1889). Liberty-trees in cities and villages 
proclaimed the triumph of the popular cause. When the 
state-council saw that all was lost, terri^d, they fled ovev 
the frontiers into Lombardy; with them, many of their 
deyoted ciwgy. Then ensued a eomplete overturn of the 
former state-management, with new laws and new^magis» 
trates. Ticino thenc^orward ranged herself under ^the 
banner of progress, and a ray of hope lightened those days 
of sore distress to the fatherland. It was but for a moment, 
however. In the intoxication of their triumph, the new 
leaders forgot that moderation towards the conquered 
is always more honorable than victory itself The 
banishment of their opponents from their native sdl was 
not enough : they must also be ruined by confiscation of 
their property, and declared infamous by judicial sentenos. 
15* 
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The exfles swoie a bitter revenge for tbis. By constant 
intercourse with those of their adherents who had re- 
mained, Üiey succeeded in fomenting disturbance. Many 
priests turned their pulpits into political tribunes and de- 
claimed against the government. Soon a fanatical hatred 
burned between communes and communes, between citi25ens 
and citizens of the same district; the dagger, even, was 
not seldom bared for assassination. As the vorort Lucerne 
was now thrown open to those who fought for the destrucr 
tion of Swiss freedom, her example incited to a similar at- 
tempt here. In the mountain-valleys of Maggia and Ber* 
zasca, where the adherents of the conspirators were numer 
rous, the signal was given for a counter-revolution (1st 
July, 1841). At the same time, the exiles, with troops 
ihey had enlisted, entered the country from Lombardy 
and marched towards Locarno, the seat of the government. 
The latter, forewarned from Milan, prepared for defence. 
Troops hurried to Locarno, and the shooting-unions agaia 
proffered enthusiastic support An encounter took place 
near the BroUa-bridge, half a league from the capital-city. 
The insurgents were defeated here, and in a still more des- 
tructive battle, the next day, near Tenero. Eeduced to 
despair, throwing away their arms, they fled with their 
hirelings. One of the leaders, lawyer Joseph Nessi, was 
given up by his own men ; the Lombard" authorities sent 
others, as prisoners, to Ticino. Deputies came from the 
communes of Maggiathal, imploring mercy. Peace was 
restored in a short time, and a thanksgiving-festiyal 
solemnized the renewed triumph of freedom. But this, 
also, did not remain unsullied. A drum-head court-mar- 
tial condemed Nessi to death. Even Luvini, at whose feet 
the wife of the unfortunate man cast herself with her chil- 
dren, could not save him. He was shot Great as had 
been the exultation of many in Switzerland at the failure 
of the insurrection, their horror at this bloody deed was 
equally great Sentences of death, in civil struggles, fix 
an indelible blot on the cause in which they are issued, 
and always elevate the sufferers to the dignity of martyrs. 
The government was more merciful a few months later, 
when it permitted several of the exiles to return to th^ijr 
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homes. Thenceforward, trusting to the love of the people, 
it secared a firm opposition against all farther intrigues of 
its enemies. 

In the same year, the republic of Geneva be^n also to 
be a theatre of civil disturbance. The constitution of 1814 
had deficiencies arising from the period of its adoption. 
Long since, but in vain, had enlightened members of the 
government itself sought to introduce propositions for more 
open elections, a shorter term of office for members of the 
council and the right of free petition. They were thwarted 
by the opposition of those of diflFerent views. In spite of 
these latter, Geneva, though restricted at home, had always 
sided with the party of progress in Confederate matters and 
there led in the cause of freedom. But now an association 
of citizens under the name of the "Third of March," 
boldly entered the lists for a new regulation of their own 
cantonal a&irs. The people, instructed by writings and 
speeches, soon pronounced in favor of their object This 
caused the state-council, though yielding unwillingly to 
the general demand, to lay propositions for a reform be- 
fore the chamber of representatives (22d Nov). That 
which, if offered of their own accord a few montns earlier, 
would have been accepted with gladness, was now received 
with cold mistrust ana already was no longer satisfactory. 
A constituent-council, chosen from among the citizens, 
would alone accomplish the desired oWect. This demand 
became the watchword of the day. To give it force, the 
March-union assembled with crowds in the vicinity of the 
council-house. The state-council, on its side, summoned 
troops to protect the magistrates, and ordered the doors of 
the Duildmg to be barricaded. A serious conflict seemed 
imminent But of the militia summoned, none appeared 
fix)m the city and from the country-communes only a very 
few. These few, also, immediately dispersed. When the 
council saw themselves thus deserted by their fellow-citi- 
zens, they yielded entirely to the loudly-declared popular 
will. Their decision was announced amid the congratu* 
lations of the assembled crowd. The elections of the con- 
stituent-council soon followed ; on 28d Dec, it began its 
work. The hitherto chained waves broke forth raginglj. 
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Tbough Quixieroiis oonoesaioiis were xnftde in &vor of 
popular sovereigDtjr, there were some who demanded more 
and greater. Again there were threatening assemblages ; 
again the troops were summoned (Jan., 1812). The work at 
last came to a oonclosion in the midst of an unfavcHttble 
party-hatred, and unexpectedly received the approval of 
Üie majority of the (»tizens. The March-union, which had 
^ven the first powerful impulse, had .Mien in their es- 
timation. This was very evident, when few of its membea» 
received voles at the new election of magistrates, and many 
firiendly to the old state of things were diosen. The old 
spirit was again breathed into th« i&ew form ; Üi^relbre the 
mds of future disocml sprouted into life with the very in- 
ti^uction of die altered oonstitotion« 



CHAPTER LXXVL • 
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SONDBRBUND. 
[A.n. 1848 to 1848.] 

This was a neriod of constantly increasing partr-bitter- 
ness. The scales rose and fell, according as one side or tbe 
other obtained a momentary preponderance. No longer 
did the leaders and orators of the people alone take p«rt in 
the great war of opinion, but all dasses showed more and 
more plainly their sense of its momentoua importaooe» 
The waole fatherland was soon divided into two great» 
camps. On one mde floated the holy banner of reli&iim, 
calling tor a re^ioratbn of the iastitutions of the good old 
times; on the other, men stood m defence of aequired 
popular r^bts and desired a new and stronger bond of 
ecmfederatioin. On this side were the inhabitants of those 
c«atona winch were rich in enlightenment and industry ; 
on the othear, the uneducated shc^erds of the mountains,* 
espeeiaUy of the primitive canUnis^ with church-led people 
QiSqtiMcdiitaiflt& Thepifiial eeuart<iiieetedthexi«>v^B»Q»l 



oa ibe pari of the latfeer, fornished them with leaden aad 
war*Grieik The struggle had the appearance of relatiM 
solely to the catholic &itL while it was really poHtical. 
Many o£ the reformed held with the church-party, many 
c^ the catholics with the party of freedom, according to 
their political bias. 

The question of the Aargan^conventa was always the 
apple of discord, which excited the combatants. The less 
a settlement was attempted inside of the coiincil*haIl, the 
move earnestly was the matter discussed outside. So long, 
however, as Zurich remained under the dark laws of the 
S^ytember storm of 1889, the balance inclined in favor of 
the r^tablishment of the suppressed convents. But great 
changes took place in this canton in ike course of a few 
years. Many, who had formerly been asealous for the 
overthrow of the old government and constitution, now 
blushed to see their native canton hand in hand with the 
hereditary foes of popular enlightenment. Thus it hap« 
pened that, in 1841, tneir ears were again opened to listen 
to an address from the unions of Aargau respecting the 
matter of the convents. This solemnly declared that the 
people of Aargau did not desire the onpression of their 
catholic brothers, but only freedom ana equal rig^hts for 
all ; that the suppression of the convents, as magazines of 
incessant disturlmee, was not a deed of gratuitous vio* 
knee but of imperious necessity, and that Aargau ex- 
peeled friendly and neighborly assistance from Zürich in 
we troubles (H the times. This address produced a deep 
eiflGset. When, shortly afterwards, some members of the 
deposed government called a meeting of the people at the 
viUage of Sdiwammedingan (29th Aug.), more than twenty 
thousand citizens were fxresent, and unanimously declared 
their approyal of die proceedings of Aargau. This great 
mamifestatidn of repentance at once changed the course of 
things. Public spirit was rejuvenated and demanded a 
reourrence to the liberal measures of the government of 
1880. But it disdained to repay like by like, violence by 
violence : the popular wish for improvement must be de^ 
monstrated by the legal votes of the communes. In vain 
^ the oollapr^ng band o£ die mM of Sefrtember oppost 

ay 
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this wisb. In vain did their most clever champion, state* 
oouncillor Blanschli, endeavor to raise the credit of his 
government by ferretting out the communistic tendencies 
of certain German journeymen, and cause conservative 
axioms to be embodied in a defensive plea by two Grer- 
tnans, the brothers Böhmer. The fresn stream of the 
movement swept uninterruptedly onwards. When^ in 
May, 1842," the great-council was chosen anew by the peo- 
ple, the names of the once so-beloved, but afterwards se- 
verely calumniated, people's-friends were again deposited 
in the ballot-boxes, by large majorities. Zurich again re- 
trieved her ancient dignity. But now, made wise by bit- 
ter experience, she pursued her course with more enlight- 
ened moderation, free from all excess. 

While reaction lost one star here, another quite as prom- 
ising beamed from over^the lake of the four cantons. Lu- 
cerne, becoming Vorort with the new year 1843, turned 
her whole influence to secure the preponderance of the 
catholic eause in the Confederacy. It was an omen full of 
significance that, on 22d January, the papal nuncio, after 
seven years' absence, returned from Schwyz to his ancient 
residence. He was welcomed with solemn pomp. As 
soon as he was there, the execution of great designs com- 
menced. From the state-council of the Vorort, at once 
issued an imperious mandate to Aargau to annul all sales 
of convent-property : in case of refusal, she was threatened 
with the interference of the Confederacy. As this canton 
did refuse, the Vorort forwarded an angry circular letter 
to the several Confederates, requiring the Diet to decide 
the question respecting the existence or non-existence of 
the convents. The councils and communes assembled to 

five instructions. There were still doubts of the result 
inally, every thing depended on the decision of St. Gal- 
len, nut here an agreenient of opinion was more difficult 
• than elsewhere, as the parties were exactly balanced in the 
' great-council. At last an instruction emanated from that 
body, by which, in consequence of their inability to agree, 
the vote for or against was left entirely in the hand of the 
deputy. In anxious suspense, the nation saw the Diet as- 
semble. At first a decision seemed hardly possible. Then 
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the deputy of Aargau hastened home, to solicit fresh di« 
rections, with which to close the last gap in the ranks of 
the liberal cantons. In a memorable sitting (28th and 29th 
Aug.), the great council of Aargau now determined to 
make another peace-offering to the fatherland, and to add 
Hermetschwyl to the other three restored nunneries. This 
noble offer accomplished the purpose. Now the deputy 
of St. Gallen, Fels, heartily gave his deciding vote in favor 
of Aargau. The required number of twelve votes was 
complete. The convent-question was dismissed as decided, 
and a dangerous dispute seemed finally settled. 

But this hope was disappointed. Lucerne and the Ur- 
cantons, with Zug and Ireiburg, refused to recognize the 
validity of this decision, which they termed a breach of 
the compact on the part of the twelve cantons. They even 
showed themselves determined to give a formidable stress 
to their protest. They prepared an opposition which could 
only end in a final struggle for life or death. Great activ- 
ity was noticeable everywhere among the church-party. 
^Numerous journeyings, secret appointments and meetings 
took place. No uninitiated person could unravel their 
whole meaning. It remained a secret for an entire year, 
that, in a conference of the deputies held at the baths of 
Bothen, near Lucerne (13th to 16th Sept.), the basis of that 
Sonderbund (separate league) of Ur-achweiz was laid, which 
afterwards proved so eventful in the history of the Con- 
federacy. Like the old Borromean league, it was a formal 
and solemn offensive and defensive alliance between those 
six catholic states against the liberal cantons. Lucerne 
was placed at the head as catholic Vorort. She was even 
empowered to institute a council of war, to call out troops, 
ana to execute the plans of the league with an armed 
. hand. AH this was concluded by the leaders in council ; 
the people were not asked for their approval. The under- 
taking was therefore a breach of their own cantonal con- 
stitution, and even more : a rebellion against the general 
compact of the Confederates, although under the pretext 
of wishing to preserve it from in&ingement. Tnis was 
loudly proclaimed to the world by a second conference 
ixeld at Lucerne towards the end of January, 1844, in a 



public mani&at) whereia it was also declared J;hftt the «ix 
cantons woald not rest nor desist antil the oonyepts of 
Aargau were reestablished and the rights of the oatholie 
church secured. The more intelligent were convinced that 
other plans lurked in the background : the annulling <tf 
the liberal reforms since 1880, and the elevation of t^ 
church-party to supreme power in Switzerland. This be- 
came more evident, day by d&j, from the seal with which 
the Sonderbunders endeavored to strengthen their psuty in 
every direction. They failed, indeed, in their att^npts to 
win over Thurgau and St. Gallen, but all the greater was 
their triumph when Yalais joined them, after a long con- 
test stained with the blood of her citizens. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

PABTT-BATBBJ) IK VAUUS ASD FaATRIOlX» OV TfUB TSnaV. 

Iif this rugged, highlaxbd valley, aceeesible to its ndigh* 
bors on the right and left only by mountain-paths cohered 
with glaciers, dwelt a people generally uneducated and 
subservient to the priesthood. Some families of the old- 
time nobles ruled tnem, but without the power or the will 
to ameliorate their mental or physical condition. After 
its union with Helvetia, this country remained for fifteen 
years sunk in dead inaction. The reform-movement of 
the Yaudois, in 1831, had first excited to emulation the 
people of Lower- Valais, influenced by the conversation 
and customs of their lively neighbors. They had, from of 
old, been subject to the uraer portion of the country. 
But when, in that ^rear^ they loudly expressed their wishes 
for an equality of rights, they were soon again reduced to 
silence by force of arms. In spite of this, the tithings of 
Entremont, Martigny, St. Maurice and Mcnthey, in 183S, 
after the fall of the Sarnenbund, renewed their just de- 
mands in a petition breathing noble sentiments. The slate- 
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ecmiidl again contemptuouslj rejected it The same thing 
took place on the foliowinK year. But when the tithings 
<tf Sierre and Sion joined the western districts, a majority 
of the council granted that which conld no longer be re- 
fused. A GonstituentK^uncil framed a new constitution, . 
which was accepted by a majority of the people on 17th 
February, 1889. But Upper Valais, which had voted 
against it, obstinately persisted in her opposition. The 
old government, unwilling to surrender their power, re- 
tired to Sierre ; that chosen under the new constitution 
fixed its seat at Sion. A civil war was on the point of 
breaking out between them. To prevent this, the vorort 
Zurich sent mediators ; and, when these could accomplish 
nothing with the embittered parties, the Diet decided that 
the work on the constitution should again be taken in 
hand. Lower Yalais, though in the right, submitted to 
this decision, and sent deputies to the newly assembled 
constituent-council. But Upper Yalais inexorably refused 
to do this also. The discussions began, nevertheless, and 
on the 8d of August, another constitution was completed, 
from which, to satisfy the opponents, the article on the 
freedom of the press was stricken out. The people ac- 
c^ted this also oy an overwhelming majority, and even 
many of the communes of Upper Yalais voted for it. The 
Confederate deputies declared that the legal approval had 
been given, that the object of their mission was accom- 
plished, and returned home. But the state-council of 
Sierre, in conjunction with the bishop of Sion, resisted 
strenuously, and, in a circular letter to the cantons, de- 
manded a separation of the upper district from the western 
tithings. 

Thus stood rnatters in Yalais when, in 1889, the vorort 
Zurich herself became the theatre of a bloody revolution, 
and reaction raised its head everywhere more boldly. 
The first consequence of this was that the Diet refused to 
the new constitution that guaranty which had been prom- 
ised by the deputies of the Oonfeaeracy. The liberal Ya- 
laisian representatives were sent back, and a fresh media- 
tion ordered. Now, the .Lower Yalaisians, indignant at 
this breach of &ith, refused assent '* We prefer separa- 

3ir* 
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«km," nid thej, "radier than 8abJ6Cti<m to ow old botid- 

S3." Tfae Btate-ooimcil of Sierra, howeir^, deenMd them- 
ves strong enough to enforee submission to their wisbes. 
When a diqpnte ro^eoting the trade in salt ^ecarrad be- 
tween cttiaens of toe oommune of Svolenaz, whioh bad 
Toted for the eonstitution of 3d j^ugnst, they ba^ly or- 
dered oat troops and oceapied that village (Maroh, 1840)- 
Then the akim-dram beat through all Ii)wer Yalats ; thai 
}ronng men seized their arms with determination and hur- 
ried towards Sion. Their opponents, after a short figbt, 
gave way befi>re their ftirions onset. Now, the leaders of 
Lower V aktis, Manrioe Barmann and Joris, pressed irre- 
sistiblj fiixrwmrd with their adherents. Sierre was taken ; 
the oldstate-couneil fled ; shouting treachery, the disperaed 
troops, in blind rage at theür d^eat, mardered grey-haired 
Peter of Cnrten, brother of the president of the coannti. 
All Upper Yalais submitted to the govemment of Sion, 
wUdi seooaaplidied the work of victory by a^oble mode- 
ratioh. 

But, althongh tbe peace-giving promke of forgiveness 
fijr ail past oflbnees was made, no real peaee was restoi«d 
to the oanka of the Rhone. The members of the old state- 
oouncil, on their return home, cheri^ed inveterate enmity 
in thdr hearts and aw^iited the moment for revenge. To 
them secretly adhered the numero«» priesthood, whose 
power, worthy of the middle ages, had hitherto flourisfaed 
here more than almost anywhere else. In the new rights 
of the people they saw danger to their own old sttpremaey. 
When, soon after, encouragem^t came from reactionaiy 
Laoeme, their opposition to &e liberal government was 
more and more openly declared. This was especially ike 
case in 184^, wl^n propositions were made for two laws, 
one of whioh tended to the improvement of ^blie odu- 
cation, and the other provided that, in case of military tax- 
adon, the dergy should also contribute. The Jesuk mis- 
sions opposed both prefects violently. The provost of St 
Bernard, in his Wh^untide sermon, expatiated on the m- 
jury done to the people by the public schools. The tak- 
ing of ecclestastioal property was openly declareSl to be 
<x>ntrary to catholic dooteine, and the government de- 
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fiounccd as haters of religion. The 'consequence was that 
the frightened people at once rejected botn propositions. 
This victory encouraged the clerical leaders to further 
steps. The society of" Young Switzerland" was es{>ecially 
a tnom in their sides, because the' changes of 1839 were 
due to its activity and it now gave important support to 
the government. Against it the principal attack was di- 
rected. Its members were debarred from all the privi- 
leges of the church, from the^confessional, from partaking 
of the sacrament, from acting as godfathers in baptism. 
The bishop even ordered that the reading of the " Edio of 
the Alps," published by that society, should be forbidden 
firom ail pulpits. In consequence of all this, bitter hatred 
again burned between the parties. It reached an un- 
equalled height, when, towards the end of 1843, a new choice 
of legislators was to take place. It was known that the 
rich convent of St Bernard, by distributing money, the ab- 
bey of St. Maurice, by means of emissaries, influenced the 
electors. No eflfbrt was left untried to spur the people to 
a raging fanaticism. Some liberals were even assassi- 
natea. Neither did the ** Young Swiss" remain within the 
bounds of moderation. A band of these tumultuously de- 
frtroyed the printing-office of the " Simplon Zeitung,** an 
engine of the clergy, at the very moment when the people 
were on their way to the polls. Nothing, however, could 
now prevent the long-prepared revolution. The vot^ 
were given in great majorities for the friends of priestly 
supremacy, and the magistrates were almost passive tools 
in the hands of the obscurantist party, whose most influen- 
tial leader at that time was the prebendary of Rivaz. Now 
the country was again rent by a fearful, inextinguishable 
hatred. The " Young Swiss" established a directing com- 
mittee at Martigny. ' On both sides, citizens armed for 
another conflict with citizens. The outbreak followed 
when, in Berro&<^az, a murderous attack upon an unarmed 
old man was avenged by gun-shots from the opponents 
(Ist May, 1844). Now, Öie state-council called forth 
troops^ and, at the same time, requested Confederate inter- 
ference. The vorort Lucerne sent her reactionary state- 
secretary, Bernard Meyer, with a double mission: ostenff 
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\Aj a mediator^ be was to advise the adoption of bloody 
measures to subdue the liberals. From ttiis moment the 
state-council pursued their arbitrary course without regard 
to law or constitution. The opposition-members were exr. 
eluded &6m the sittings of the council ; but almost unlim- 
ited power was conferred on William of Kalbermatten, 
the partisan leader of Upper Valais, At his command, 
masses of the landsturm and militia from Upper Yalais 
rushed into Son (18th May). Liberals from the westera 
tithingSj hastily assembled by the committee at Martigny, 
had come fix)m the other side to the gates of the city, but 
could not maintain their ground against the overpowering 
force of their adversaries. Discouraged, they turned on 
their homeward march. But, on the dividing line be- 
tween St Mauricie and Martigny^ where the tcnrrent of the 
Trient, rushing from the rugged mountain-valley, &Bits 
through the highway to precipitate itself into the Khooje» 
H last fearful blow already awaited them.' For here, a 
strong force had been placed in ambush under command 
of Major Jost. With snouts, these so styled "Old Swiss^ 
attacked the unprepared and straggling band of those who 
were returning to their homes. From the covered bridge, 
from behind rocks and bushes, flashed their death-bearing 
shots. Soon man grappled with man. They killed with 
the rage of tigers. Thirty bodies of the " Y oung Swiss** 
bled upon the ground ; the rest saved themselves over the 
swampy plain, or by swimming across the Rhone. But 
the conquerors followed them for some distance, and shock- 
ingly mutilated the already dead bodies. This was the 
fratricide on the Trient (20th May). It confirmed the vic- 
tory to the old-party. The leaders of Lower Valais were 
outlawed and compelled to flee. Their work, the consti- 
tution of 1839, was annulled^ and another established in 
its stead. By this, the former power of the priesthood was 
secured in exemption from all taxes and freedc»n from ac- 
countability to the civil tribunals. The task of instruction 
was confided to the Jesuits exclusively. The practice of 
private worship was no longer allowed to such Swiss cit- 
izens of the reformed faith as remained in the canton. 
Thus the assertion of the prebendary of Bivaz was mado 
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good: 1%at Yalus must first of all be eathoHc, tlien Swiss. 
The peace of death thencefonrard prevailed in the Rhone 
eantoB, which was now the serenth confederate of the 
Sonderbnnd. 
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As soon as the tidings of the buteherr on the Tiient 
spread tbroagh the Confederacy, thonsands c^ roices were 
raised in denunciation of the followens of Loyola, as insti- 
gators of so horrid a crime. In the grea^ooancii of Aat^ 
gao, Au^osttne Keller, who, fall of noble daring, bad first 
moved tne sappression of the convents, now abo stepped 
forward to propose the exclusion of that order flrom the 
Confederacy, In words of flame, he depicted their power 
and proceedings in the fatherland, and proved that their 
presence was incompatible with the public welfare. The 
great -council adopted his motion almost unanimously 
(29th May, 1844), and, in a circular letter, advised Ae other 
cantons of their proceeding. It found little fevor, how- 
ever, with the governments, but much more with the peo- 
ple of Switzerland. At the great shooting-festival at Bale, 
where the four-hundredth anniversary of the hero-fight of 
8t Jacques was simultaneously celebrated, that proposi- 
tion was the exciting watchword of the day. 

Ever nearer approached the danger which threatened 
the Confederacy. If ot only were Valais and Freiburg and 
Schwyz, where the Jesuits had long since secured a foot- 
hold, almost slavishly subjected to their influence, but even 
the vorort Lucerne now showed herself inclined to take 
to ha- bosom those bold champions of the napal see. 

A large portion of her citizens had, tnaeed, long been 
struggüng against such a design. In January, 1842, when 
it was proposed in t&e great^council to entrust to the 
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Jesuits the direction <^ the higher academies, that assem- 
bly had decided in the negative. It was convincingly de- 
monstrated by enlightenea men that several provisions of 
the constitution would thereby be violated. But Lea and 
Siegwart, the principal favorers of the Ultramontanes, did 
not allow themselves to be deterred by this. In order to 
persuade the people to support their plans, missions were 
commanded, and elever preachers of the order traversed 
the canton from place to place. Their eloquence, full of 
seductive images and fanatical hatred against those of a 
.different persuasion, soon won over the ignorant massesL 
The followers of Loyola were regarded as the saviors and 
angels of the persecuted catholic faith. 

Many publications, however, zealously and loudly ex- 
posed their deceptive fallacies. Then the political leaders 
tried to muzzle the press by multiplied legal proceedings. 
When it would not be silenced, force was employed, and, 
by a law, the masterpiece of complete tyranny over opi- 
nion, every free expression by word or pen was prohibited 
(8th March, 1843). In vain did many noble men, for the 
last time, raise their warning voices against the destructioa 
of this, to a republic, most precious jewel ; the submissive 
people permitted every thing. And now, in the territory 
of Lucerne^ every opinion, except that of the rulers, was 
ffllenced. Even the newspapers of other cantons were for*, 
bidden to enter: the boraers were to be endosed as by a 
brazen wall. Step by step the leaders advanced towards 
Üieir object. Liberal young men were sought out and de- 
prived of employ ment ; evei^ the intercourse of trade with 
other districts was trammelled. Notwithstanding all this^ 
however, when a second attempt was made, in November. 
1843, to introduce the order of Jesus, the government still 
again refused, though but by the casting vote of the presi- 
dent. The bishop of Bale also declared himself satisfied 
with the previous management of the higher academies^ 
and most of the clergy of the canton voted with him. 
Only by the triumph of the " old Swiss " in Yalais and 
the strengthening of the Sonderbuud in consequence of the 
irresolution of their opponents, was the fulfilment of the 
designs of the church-party secured. 
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^» At the Diet of 1844, the old differences among the libe* 
^.' rals again manifested themselves. The deputy of the Ya* 
^ laisian government which originated ' in blood-stained in* 
•£» justice, was not forbidden to take his seat in the assembly. 
Ä« iJernard Meyer, who, as deputy of the Vorort, had advised 
that deed of violence, vindicated his ignominious conduct 
^: from the president's chair, without meeting with much op- 
^ position. When the proposition of Aargau respecting the 
Jesuits came under discussion, Bale-country, only, voted 
with that canton. This disposal of the pending question 
^ of the day emboldened the Lucerners to proceed m their 
* long-prepared work. Eegardless of the lamentations of 
the fatherland, and in^ spite of the warnings and prayers 
of the best among their own party, the great-council, by 
. seventy votes against twenty-four, decreed the invitation 
of the Jesuits (24th Oct). Seven teachers of this society 
were to direct the youth in the study of the sciences. 
They were to be allowed to live and labor according to 
the rules of their order. For this purpose, considerable 
property and privileges were granted to them. Thus Lu- 
cerne sank entirely into a willing tool of the. Boman court 
The constitution was violated, and the old rights of the 
citizens seemed forever annihilated. A portion of the 
people still struggled courageously for the exercise of the 
veto. But in vain. The majority of the citizens, influ- 
eitced by church-fanaticism, rose tumultuously in favor of 
the council's decree, and others, urged by threats, assented 
to what was inevitable. The whole countrjr was rent by 
a deep schism ; brothers were inflamed against brothers, 
sons against fathers ; distrust of each other and fear for the 
future took possession of all minds. 

Under the influence of this division in their own can- 
ton and of the fearfully increasing excitement among the 
neighboring Confederates, some bold men determined to 
compel a reversal of the decree respecting the Jesuits by 
force of arms. A committee of liberals, formed two years 
before at the baths of Enutwyl, again bestirred themselves. 
Near and distant alliances were made ; and soon some op- 
posed the government openly. But the latter held heed- 
ful watch upon the movements among the people, and. 
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tow«rds the end of NoTember, mtrodueed troof» ioto the 
city for their j^rotecdon. To prevent a surprise, they 
thoi^bt it admsable to remove into safer keeping the 
heavy artillery which, for years, had been conftled to cer- 
tain places in the eountry. In the night of 5tb Decemb^ 
ibeir emissaries entered the little citv of Willisaii, to take 
possession q£ the cannon ini the castle. But the citissen^ 
awakeoed by the noise and seizing tiieir anns^ coorageotts- 
ly drove them away. This occurrence ]^cipitated the 
execution of the plans of the Knutwyl-umon: all further 
delay now seemed dangerous. In the extremity of the 
occasion, on tine 7th of December, they decided that aa 
attack should take place the next day. The rising was ta 
commence m the city and be supported by simultaneous 
advances from the country. Messen^rs hastened in every 
direction. Sven the allies» in Aargau, B&le-co^ntry ana 
Solothum, wexe notified to assists 

Notwithstanding the insufficient notice, bands, of warlike 
men assembled in most places at li>e first call, and directed 
ihdr march towards the city durina the night. Long be- 
fore the morning of Sunday, 8th December, dawned^ the 
men firom fiothenburg had occupied the Emraen-bndga 
before the eity. The united hands firom Hitzkirch and 
Hochdorf joinra them. They awaited a signal to enter 
the city« There» an inn in ^e neitghb<»rhood of the mmr 
nal bad been taken possession of by the insui^nts durii^ 
Ibe night. Towards morning, a large number of Uma^ alao 
aaeaAbled on the Muhks&platz.» Some patrols of the gov 
emment troops were dispersed by musket-^olsL l^ut 
vhen a superic^ force of the military appeared under com* 
mand of lieutenant Jenni of Musawangen, the insurgente 
could no loftger maint«in their ground. In vain did a re- 
inforcement come from the suburbs. They were compelled 
to flee; many w^^ taken prwcmers. 

At news of tb», tiie little band on the Emme bridge 
also fell back to Botbenburg. But when the forces from 
Munster and Keudorf a^p^u^, and, shortly afterwards, 
informaäon was received of the advance of fresh bands 
fiom Wiggerthal and even of stout men fix>m Aargau 
under lead of geveaimentreouiiaiUof Waller^ new courage 
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was infused into all. The conspirators, now seven hun- 
dred in number, advanced a second time as far as the 
Eihme. Xt was about 10 o'clock in the forenoon» Before 
laking a decisive step, they here halted, awaiting the men 
froni Suhrentbal. Then the drums beat : major Schmidt 
of äitzkirch, with the hastily-raised government troops, 
came from the valley of Emme towarcfe the bridge, intend- 
ing to cross it by a hurried march. After a vain attempt 
at negotiation, a short fight took place. Schmidt and his 
troops were compelled to flee ; the blood of many fallen 
reddened the ground. Directly afterwards, the expected 
reinforcement from Suhrenthal appeared. But now, irre- 
fiolution took npsseasion of the leaders. The boldest, in- 
deed, urged aavance: the passage of the Reuss, the en- 
trance to the city, lay open before them, and therein, 
notwithstanding the victory gained with so little exertion 
in the morning, helpless confusion prevailed. " Fortune 
&vors the brave," said they. But others, frightened by 
the numerous fugitives from the city, and in apprehension 
of the landwehr (organized militia) which had been called 
out and was approaching under Leu, advised a retreat to 
Sursee. These carried the day. A large portion of the 
people at once turned on their backward march. And 
when the liberals from Aargau saw themselves almost eii* 
tirely deserted, they hastened home over Munster. Their 
example was followed by the Solothumers and Olteners, 
who nad come as far as Buron with two field-pieces. A 
band fix)m Bale-country also, which, in consequence of the 
distance, only entered the Lucenle territory on the follow- 
ing night, immediately left it again when they found their 
expectations disappointed. Thus did this desperate under- 
taking fail, more from the want of resolution in its leaders, 
than from the power of its ad vertanes. 

But the more frightened the government of Lucerne had 
been, the more intoxicated were they now by victory. 
They determined to take a fearful revenge on the insur- 
gents. The communes from which the insurrection pro- 
ceeded were overwhelmed by armed forces. State-secre- 
tary Meyer and government-councillor Wendelin Kost 
made a hunt after the liberals. Innocent and guilty were 
19 2a 
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impriaoaed in great numbers; among tbem Dr. Bollert 
Steiger, who was considered the principal promoter of 
what had taken place. Much real and mrsonal property 
was confiscated. Great distress spread over tne lancL 
Many hundreds fied from their homes into the neighboring 
cantons. All entreaties from the other governments, in 
&yor of clemency, were in vain ; they were coldly rejected. 



CHAPTER T.XXTX, 

BKVOiLUTXOV IH VAUD. SKCfOND FBSX-OORFS BZFEDITIOlf. 
EA.D.16tfb] 

Thx unsisterly feelings of Lucerne towards the Confed- 
erates, and her heartleasness to her own citizens^ excited 
great indignation. An indescribable bitterness of heart, 
such as had never before been known, prevailed, from the 
Bhine to lake Leman. In Berne, Aargau, Bale-country, 
even in Zurich, meetings, attended by many thousands, 
were held in the open fields during the winter. At these 
appeared fugitives from Lucerne, beseeching assistance: 
and the sight of these men, driven from their homes ana 
families, inflamed still more the indignation against their 
persecutors. Unions against the Jesuits were formed 
everywhere. Petitions, covered with numberless names, 
demanded of the great-councils the instant expulsion of 
the followers of Loyola. In case this was not decreed, it 
was to be feared that the people would rise a second time 
and try to effect it by violence. In this emergency, a new 
Diet was immediately summoned. In the^ mean while, 
Zurich, now the Vorort, endeavored to avert the imminent 
storm by mediation. But the words of her messengers of 
peace were not listened to by the rulers of Lucerne. 

As the great-councils were now discussing the instruc- 
tions to be given to tibeir several deputies, the state-council 
of Vaud wished once more to attempt the path of concili- 
ation. Already thirty-two thousand electors of the canton 
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had voted for the entire expulsion of tbe order of Jesus 
from Switzerland ; but, regardless of this, a majority of 
the council agreed with Zurich in proposing to address a 
friendly conf^erate request to Lucerne : any more decided 
action appearing to them an encroachment on the sovereign 
right» of that canton as guaranteed by the Confederacy. 
The g^ea^council accept^ the proposition (18th Feb). 
But half-measures are always ruinous in times of great 
emergency. The people said : " He who is not with us is 
against us ;" and on tiie same evening the clash of arms 
resounded in the streets of Lausanne ; alarm-fires blazed 
from height to height along the lake ; a serious outbreak 
was prepared. The state-council, divided in itself, called 
for troops. They appeared ; but with them long trains of 
people, with whom thev fully fraternized. The council, 
terrifi^, abdicated ; and, in their stead, the people held a 
session in arms, under the lime-trees of Montbenon. A 
new government was installed, under the lead of Henry 
Dniey, who had drawn up the report of the minority in 
the state-council ; and the decree for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits was announced amid immense rejoicings (loth 
Feb). Then the crowd returned peaceably to their homes. 
Notwithstanding this triumph of the popular will in 
Taud, the tidings of which were welcomed by the greats 
part of the nation, no majority in favor of the removal of 
the Jesuits could yet be united in the Diet at Zurich. • To 
Aargau and Bale-country, which had stood alone in the 
previous year, nine other cantons and one-half were now 
added. Even a request to Lucerne for milder treatment of 
her prisoners could not be agreed upon. The deputies of 
the Confederacy appeared helpless and undecided in this 
moment of most pressing danger to the fatherland. Only 
the notes received at this time from foreign powers, espe- 
cially from the French minister G-uizot, which, in the tone 
of a master to subject-vassals, forbade fiirther free^ooi^ 
expeditions, could rouse the national feelings of most of 
the deputies. Their reply, full of noble sentiments worthy 
of their ancestors, shone as a clear light through those 
days of darkest gloom. However, as public right re- 
quired, the raising of free-porps was prohibited by thirteen 



yotes. The depaties of the Sooderband-caiitOBs, vbo had 
•arnestlj ui^a thia, rejoieed; the others returned hcHxie 
with anxious hearts. 

A blood V encounter of the embittered parties had become 
unavoidable. Lucerne armed openly. General Sonaen- 
bei^ was recalled fh>m the service of the king of Naples ; 
the defensive ,^roops in service were dailj exercised ; the 
landwehr were freshly organized and trained ; armed assist- 
^ce firom the Urcantons and Zog was secured for the hour 
of need. And all this was done .in the name of endan- 
gered lel^on. The church-seal of the people was in- 
flamed to indescribable rage by the piieats and their assist- 
ants,. Whoever would not act with them was imprisoned 
or coaq>elled to flee. The again menaced citizens, in 
bandsy sought refuge in the neignbcffing cantons» 

But here, the excitement of men^s minds had reached 
its highest pitdi. Since the deputies of the Confederacy 
had separated, unable to loose me tangled knot, a deter- 
mination had been Ibrmed to cut it with the edge <^ the 
sword. In spite of tiie prohibition^ new firee^oorps. were 
TBdsdoüsij raised. By day and nighty during the mcuith of 
Mareh» meS8«3gers hurried in every direction^ strengtfaen- 
ii^ the bonds between the unions. Leagues were made, 
weap(»s prepared^ aoocHnnlices armed. Thousands were * 
seized with an inexpeasilHe eBtbueiasm to free the £ith.er- 
land from her enemies and to le^ore the fugitive^ to their 
homes. This dazzling object^ which they expected to ac- 
oomplish aimoat without a contest, blinded their under* 
sfkandii]^ to the injustice of their violent proceedings, so 
fraught with destruction to the Confederacy. Even the 
governments of Berne, Am^u and Bfile-country, where 
the expedition was prepared, carried away by the popular 
feeliag^ QO loQger attempted to oppose the current. Thus 
it happened that, yrh&a the cannon were taken away fit>m 
the arsenal at liestal, from the foor^^ess at Aarburg and 
ttwn the tower at Nidau, every remoiistrance on the part 
erf the gOTernm6ntH)ommissioners proTed of no avail. Ti^ 
teagues horfied in great numbers towards Zc^ngezi, where 
the principal rendezvoi» was appointed. The Bernese 
assembled at &)ittwyl^ oa the «eatem border of 



Laowne. The chief«cominand of these was giren to XU* 
rich Ochsenbeia of Nidau, who had, on a former occasion, 
led the way into the territory of Lucerne. 

Before daybreak of 30th March, the imposing train, in 
military array, with banners flying, left the gates of Zofin- 
gen. On the evening before, the vanguard had advanced 
as far as the villages of Dagmersellen and Altishofen, and 
distributed printed addresses to the people of Lucerne. 
The plan was: to turn the government-forces posted on the 
lake of Sempach and the Beuss, to divide them, and to 
Teach tlie city, the principal object, as quickly as possible. 
TUia was done. The free-corps advanced by a day-march, 
.through ways which the enemy had not guarded. At Bttis- 
wyl, the Bernese troop joined them from Huttwyl. Some 
bands of the land wehr were seen in the distance ; but the 
invaders first came to a fight near Hellbuhl, with a body of 
troops which retreated at the first volley. It was a bad 
omen, however, that the citizens of the canton nowhere 
joined the expedition, as had been expected. When they 
reached the Emme, the force divided. The smaller por- 
tion hurried to the bank of the stream, swollen by the 
epring-rains, to make a sham attack upon the baths at 
Bothen on the other side. Here they were unexpectedly 
assailed £rom a masked battery. Thrown into confusion 
and without a position which they could maintain against 
the superior force, they retreated in the afternoon to Hell- 
buhl, vainly expecting further orders. The larger body, 
in the mean while, in spite of heavy discharges from field- 

Eieces on the other side, had stormed the half-covered 
ridge near Thorenberg, and now advanced across the 
steep ridge against the churchyard of Littau. General 
Sonnenberg had^ in great haste, called in a portion of his 
scattered forces to defend the capital^city, and had also 
received auxiliaries from the forest-cantons. He had 
stationed some companies of Lucemers and Unterwaldeners 
on the mountain-plain of Littau to resist the invaders. 
But the latter, outflanking them, at once forced them to a 
hurried flight Now the &ee*corps advanced without fur- 
ther opposition. By nightfall, they occupied the Gutsch, 
a spur of the mountain over the city, and the clump of 

2o» 



tooM» n* LaokS in ibe yalk j of tfad BeuaB^ doa» to the 
«ty-gale. At this saonieot, She ikteof Looeroe and of tlie 
Confederacy waiFerod in the balanoe of Providenee. Ooa- 
JasHHi «md terror prevmled witbin the dtj ; tbe govern* 
jnent prepwred §09 flight A few cannon^riiota fi^ the 
Gateoh would probably bare ocoastooed a aorrender. Bafc 
in the eouncUs of Ooa it was» otherwise determined. A 
dangerous inded^on took poaseasion of tbe bitbetrta yio- 
4ori0aa inyadera Ti?ied by their long day's- march, bar^ry, 
witbairt military union aa a whole, they lost order and 
.preaeooe of mind. Those oa tbe Ootsch remained faitbfid 
at tb^ pc^t9y while moat of the othem, fearfol of being 
aarix^anded by tbe enemy, retreated in the night to LiUao. 
Th^ posillantmity inereaaed; ordeis were no longer 
.^343eyed; all diacifäine was at an end. The stonn^iells 
«oonded from aU tbe eburcb- tower»;, tbe akrm>sigBala of 
tbe landfitnnn blazed on all tbe iBoantain4opu Those 
wbo bad been waiting sÄnoe eyening at Hellbnbl, as tiMr 
iFweiyed bo tidings whateyer from tbe force that bad a4- 
yanoed, had already coramenoed their backward maveh^aad, 
tbetigh attached oa the way by the eoenry % troopa whom 
they brayely repulsed, regamed Zofingen m good order ofi 
tbe following day. Eyen the leaders of tbe body on tbe 
heights of Littau gradually dispersed during the dark* 
iiess. Their eaose was bc^lessly lost by reascm of the imr 
creasing disorder. Finally, the whole forcey con€|ttered by 
destiny, not by the enemy, sought safety in flight. At 
midn^t, tbe mob of fugitiyes^ with field^pieoes^ oaiaa to 
Meters. H^re they i«oeiyed a murderous fire from tbe 
windows and the rear of tbe houses. In spite of their 
despairing resistance, death so thinned tbeir ranks that, 
panio«truck, they w^e obliged to disperse. Bloody bodies 
of men and horses coyered the highways. Those wbo 
escaped death, fell into the bands of the armed peasanta. 
The same result attended separate oonfliots. When tbe 
morning of tbe 1st of April dawned, Sonneafburg also 
recoy^ed ooura^B, and, from the city, attadied the ad- 
yanoed posts whicdi had remained on the Gutsch and at 
Ladeli. Their apifited drfenee was useless. A small body 
of them did indeed cut their way through and a&er many 
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'perils, wearied almost to death, snooeecfed in reaobing the 
JBernese frontier, at Melchnan ; but the rest were oreiv 
powered. Thonsands of fngitires now wandered about in. 
the woods and mountains, unacquainted with the country, 
without food, having ihrown away their arms, and sought 
for safety. After them rushed the hordes of the £änatical 
landsturm, baiting and hunÜD^ them like wild beasts. 
Shocking erueltieB were praetiBea cm some <^ the prisotDers. 
•Others, bound in gangs with ropeo^ were driven in, savage 
triumphal procession to Lucerne. Heie^ no priscHi was 
large enough to contain them all. Thej were shut up in 
the Franciscan and Jesuit churches ; the leaders imjHisoned 
in the city-tower. Nearly four thousand had marehed on 
the preceding (hy, confident of victory ; hardly more than 
the half returned. Over two hundred had met their death 
bom the balls of the enemy's cannon, or the fiital elubs of 
the landsturm, or in the waters of the Emme; eighteen 
hundred and thirty^six prisoners, badly fed, lay on stimw 
in tihe jails of Lucerne. A high^ pow» had oondemnad 
thmr rash undertaking. 

As soon as the news of tiie defeat of the fiee-oarps was 
received, the Vorort ordered out a large armed force to se- 
cure peace in the fearfully exited ffttherland. The oanton 
of Lucerne was surrounded by them in de^ lines. The 
Diet, summoned by expresses, met immediately (6 April). 
The sorrowing nation turned their qres towards them, as 
saviois in this unexampled misfortune. But in vain: move 
eontemptuously than ever did the deputies of the victori- 
ous canton reject all entreaties for reconciliation and mer^. 
The victory, nowin their hands, was to be used as a umxtd 
of destruction to annihilate their opponents. A few'weeks 
afterwards, however, when the government of I>iQ^me in- 
quired money and the maintenanoe of so maidy-ppsonels 
became too expensive, they began to treat about the ran- 
som. This amounted to 860,000 Swiss fra^cs^^^of whieh 
Solothum contributed 20,000, Bfile-oountry SS '^ 
70,000, ^rffau 200,000, and other cantons 
addition to this the Confederacy had to pay 150,< 
war^texpenaes. In the last days of Apnl^ the rel 
oeoipanions finally returned to their weeping famiiies^. 

* The SwiflA franc was equal to about 28 of our cent«. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 
PAiinrui. cx>HBBQuxv€nn. 

[A.D. 1845 «nd 184«.] 

Thb tidings of the destruction of the free*corps had 
shaken all liberal Switzerland like a thunderbolt. The 
fruit of all the labors of long years seemed lost in a mo- 
ment And woe to the conquered! Everywhere their 
opponents rose exultingly and overwhelmcKl them with 
sooft and curses. Here and there preparations were even 
made for a counter-revolution. The ferment of a second 
insurrection was already at work in the free- bailiwicks of 
Aargau, but when the troops of Zurich, suddenly ordered 
out by the Diet, unexpectedly crossed the Beuss from 
Otfeenbach, and the roll of their drums was heard near 
Muri, the reawakened desires were at once extinguished. 
Still more was this the case, when the government of Aar- 
gau was protected by the bayonets of her neighbors, and 
when, with noble candor respecting past errors, it paid 
the ransom for the prisoners out of the state-treasury, and 
mt the same time forgave all offences committed in conse* 
quence of the former convent-troubles. 

Not so quickly was the storm of popular commotion dis- 
pelled in Berne. Here, those who returned from Lucerne 
met with a chilling reception from the leaders of the peo- 
ple. Avoyer Neuhaus especially, who, by his previous 
maetivity, had rather bvored than impeded the free-corps 
expedition, now gave utterance to extreme disapproval of 
it He went still further. Officials who had taken part 
in the expedition were removed, foreign leaders of the pop- 
ular unions expelled from the canton, and some journals, 
which were active in their opposition to the government, 
persecuted with endlessly accumulating law-suits. Such 
proceedings occasioned great bitterness of feeling. This 
statesman, shortly before loved and admired bjr all, sank 
zapidly in popular estimation. His friends angrily turned 
their backs upon him ; his former enemies flocked olosely 
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ATound him. And as, at the same time^ manj instances 
of mal-administratic»! eame to light, the oiy for a new and 
popular oonslatution inareaaed. Those who had been de-, 
feated on the Jesuit-questioQ, hoped to recover their influ- 
ence by means of this. Iiong and bitter was the struggle 
of the parties^ in the public prints as well as in thecouncU- 
chamb^ and in the meetings of the unions. When Neu- 
haius saw that the revisionof the constitution would inev- 
itably take place, he insisted that it must be accomplished 
by the gieat-coumölf as the only competent authority. His 
opponents, oci the other hand, demanded a constituent- 
council. The pecxple voted deddedly in favor of the latter 
(1 Feb., 1846). This occasioned great irritation amonff 
those who had befinre possessed the power. They declared 
that this decision of the people was an outrageous violation 
of the existing constitution, and many of them abdicated 
their offices. Threats, even, were employed. But the 
choice of the constituent-council i»xx)eeded without disturb 
bance, and their deliberations began. The once honored 
name of Neuhaus &ded away, and to his former elevation 
was raised Oohsenbein, whose statesmanly work soon ob- 
scured the remembrance of the military misfortunes suffered 
in the &ee-cor^ expedition. The new constitution was 
elaborated by mm and his ifnends. When it was accepted 
by the majoritv of the pecn)le (18 July), bcmfires, from the 
Stoekhoni to the slopes of the Jura, piroclaimed this first 
victory in the cause which had been considered lost the 
year before. 

In Yaud, also, a grudge lemained on account of the 
mine whieh had been qxrung in the contest about the Jes- 
uits. After the deciäon of Februarv, 1846, the work on 
the constitution did indeed proceed peac^ullv, till the 
news of the idefiaat on the Emime awakened iaresh hopes in 
the discontented. The disaffection of many of the clergy 
towards the fpvemment, which showed ilself no less uup 
&vorably disposed towards tii^n, occasioned a dangerous 
schism in the canton. When the state<«Quncil issi^ an 
official prockmation respectiog the business of the eonsti- 
tution, and sent it to tue clergy with dir^etkms to read 
it from ths pulxHtSi many of them refused be£(»ebaiii4 to 
16» 
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do 80. They said : " Not cml j k it at varianoe Wkh ex- 
isting laws, out the dignity of God's worship would be 
diminished thereby." In vain did the government attempt 
to enlighten and to pacify them ; on the appointed Sonday 
(8d August), forty clergymen omitted the reading. Such 
contumacy could not be passed over unnoticed. The mat- 
ter was referred to the clerical Classes tor investigation, 
and at the same with this, numerous complaints respecting 
the private religious exercises termed oratorios, which were 
held by several clergymen and had quite often given rke 
to scandalous scenes. But when the Classes almost unani- 
mouslj justified their brethren in office and the excite^ 
ment m the country increased, the government decreed the 
temporary suspension of the recusants from their functions. 
Now the gauntlet was openly thrown down between the 
ministers of the state and those of the church. The clergy 
of the canton met in the city-hall of Lausanne for a solemn 
conference (11th and 12th November). It was opened 
with singing and prayer. Numerous speakers, among 
them Monnard, before honorably known as a deputy to 
the Swiss Diets, depicted in burning words the injustice 
which church-freedom had long suffered, and o(»nplained 
of the arbitrary encroachments of the civil power. At 
this moment of great excitement, 158 elergymen signed .a 
pledge to surrender their benefices at once. Many may 
nave been urged by their c(msciences to this step; others, 
probably, by the secret hope that the pec^le would turn in 
their fevor. In this difficult emergency, Druey, the pres- 
ident of the state-council, asked the re{H'esentatives for 
extraordinary powers. They were granted. Once more 
an attempt was made at reconciliation, and when this 
fidled, an immediate rigorous removal from office of all 
the signers of the pledge took place. The oratorios were 
dosed at the same time. There was great exci^ment 
among the people at this. Many blamed, more applauded 
the decree of the state-council. Bough outbreaks of the 
people*s ang^ against the deposed dergymen and their 
adherents often occurred. The irritation of men's minds 
lasted a long while. This matter made a great noise 
'tiiioughout Switaserland and %ough all £urc|)e. The 
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^Itrgymen lao^yed approving and encooraging addreases 
from clergy and laitv of many foreign lands, and even 
from king Frederic William of Prussia. The interest taken 
in the church-dispute c^ Yaud was only lost, by degrees, in 
ihe overpowering impression caused by after events. 

Bxit the painful consequences of the free-corps expedi- 
tion were felt most keenly by Lucerne hersel£ Here, since 
that event, terror, under the name of hol^ religion, ruled 
moi^e severely than before. After the prisoners from the 
other cantons had been released, still harsher measures 
were employed towards those of her own territory. Ex- 
amining-judge Ammann from Thurgau was charged with 
the prosecution of the endless suits against them. The 
curse of many unhappy families still hangs about his 
xlame: for bare suspicion was enough to bring confiscation 
and fines, imprisonment and severe suffering upon the 
heads of disliked opponents. No page in the history of 
Switsserland is stained with blacker sins in the administra- 
tion <^ public justice. And amid the lamentations of the 
whole nation, the fiuthers of the societjr of Jesus made their 
enütince into this canton whelmed in blood and tears 
(29th June, 1846). But shortly after this took place came 
the news : ''Bobert Steiger is free 1" He had been 
ligain taken prisoner in the second free-ftorps expedition. 
Against him, as the principal leader, the anger of his ad- 
versaries was most fierce. The court condemned him to 
be shot But when the most touching entreaties in his 
behalf were received from individuals and from govern- 
ments, from the Vorort, jfrom the bishops of SoTothurn 
and Freiburg^ even from foreign embassadors, the gov- 
ernment of Lucerne decided not to execute the sentence of 
death .but to render this dangerous man forever innocu- 
ous. He was to expiate his offence by confinement for 
life in a Sardinian fortress. But three land-yagers, de- 
voted to him, rescued him by night through the walls of 
the Kesseltower (19th June), and brought him in- safety to 
Zurich. A loud cry of joy greeted the success of this en- 
terprise from all countries, even from the United States of 
America. But the tidings of another occurrence excited 
abhorrence in even a greater .degree« The man of the 



ci tke Jesmts, was foand dead in hk bed, shot throngli. 
ih» heart (night of 19th July). The oonsequeooe of 
this crime was almost as horrible m the eiime itself. For 
the rulers of Lueerne laid to the charge of the whokr par^ 
of their opponents the nnrighteou» deed which a single in« 
dividual had perpetrated. A fresh eoiurae of proseenttona 
and imprisonments ensued, which was cootinned for years. 
Examining-jadg^ Ammann had plentr of work, liot 
Lea's name, thenceforth, shone anK>ng the popalaff saints; 
incessant pilgrimages to his grave were mack by die jnoms. 
^Qs his death did more tostrengtih^i his work thA& he 
could hare done if living. 
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THS 0|U8IS AmOAJQBUU 
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In the mean while the Sondefbund of the seven cantons 
was knit more And more closely. But the world had as 
yet only conjectures, rather than certainty, about their de- 
signs. The leaders were seen to meet frequently, but no 
information respecting their deliberations transpired. Men 
knew of the missions of the Jesuit-preaohers, of the nume- 
rous assemblages for devotion, the pilgrimages and other 
priestly machinery to estcite popular fanaticism ; they saw 
the continuous military preparations ; but the object of all 
this remained in doubt. Tnen the veil of the secrecy sud- 
denly fell, and the transactions of the conference at the 
baths of Rothen were unexpectedly revealed. The great- 
I council of Freiburg at last discussed in open session the 
matter of their connection with the Sonderound. The ex- 
istence of a vast conspiracy against the unity and safety of 
the Confederacy was now apparent. The vorort Zurich 
immediately questioned Lucerne respecting the nature of 

's dangerous compact^ and, when the answer !removed 
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aD dmtSoi^ neqaired the eanloiia to gira iiiatnicttm» fm thj»! 
poiat to tkft lii^ct Diet. Bol, nt tiie r€g»lar yearly a6tm>9i 
of urn lattef^ no twelve votes opiild be united for any db* 
cisuHu Thay «oiild not agree: either ujppi^ an ediet to 
expA the Jfliuils» or to remodd the oooiederate compact 
aoQOTdiDg to the q^irit of the timess or to diaeolve the S(»i- 
derbooid. Zum^ Bi^rn«^ Glarua, Sohaffhauaen, GrieoQA 
Aarga«, ThttrgaSy Tk^ho^ Va^d, wi&h Bfile-couatry aad 
Ooter-Aiipeiiaseu» did indeed ixHne forward with determi« 
natioi» to aaeert the right» a&d honor of the fatherland« 
Agaioet them atood the oatholio Bevea iu immovable ob- 
i^iiiaOT. The rcet were rendered powerlesa by division. 
The deputy of Owe vai a dooile scholar of the french min- 
ister Gui^ot» openly testified his inclination towards the 
party of the Sonderbund. He even urged the plan to ap- 
point a committee of representatives from the cantons as 
supervisors to the future vorort Berne, &om whose bold* 
ness some decisive action was feared. 

Thereat a wild storm burst forth at Geneva. The union 
of the Third of March was still strong, The membera 
now roused themselves to fresh activity. When the coun- 
cil of representatives issued new instructions in accordance 
with the sei^timents of their deputy, the minority pro* « 
tested, left the coundl-baU and called upon the people to 
decide (34 October). The citizens hastily assembled on 
the square of the Temple, in spite of a stormy rain. Here^ 
the cnampion of liberty, James Fazy, stood forth, and, 
with triumphant eloquence, exposed the treachery in- 
tended against the Confederacy. Amid loud shouts of the 
crowd, the decision of the council was declared null, and a 
commjtt^ of the people charged to draw up a new consti- 
tution (5th October), Then the government burriedlv 
prepared to quell the outbreak. But the liberals betook 
themselves to St. Gervais, the little city on the other side 
of the Rhone, and there threw up barricades during the 
night, A requirement from the state-council to demolish 
these and to surrender their leaders, was decisively re- 
jected. When the time allowed (till three o'clock in the 
afterqoon of 7tb October^ had elapsed, the government- 
troops brought their fiela-pieces to the bank of the river 

2b 
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and direoted a Heavy oonnonade against St Gervaia. It 
was answered by rifle-shots from the windows and xooft oi 
the (^posite houses. An attempt of the troops to storm 
the bridge was repelled by the DraYery of their opponeats. 
Finally, after a bloody fight of three noors the troops re- 
turned sullenly to their barraoks. The excitement still 
increased. On the next day, the burghers of the larger 
city also deserted the government; then the latter ab- 
dicated. The victors of St. (Servais joyfully (grossed the 
half-burned bridge to unite with their föllow-Ksitizens. A 
great assembly on the plaoe-Molard installed a provisional 
government under the lead of Fazy. The accession of 
Geneva to the liberal cantons in the Jesuit and Sonder^ 
biyid question was at the same lime unanimously decided 
upon by the people. 

On the other hand, however, a movement in the canton 
of Freiburg, occurring almost immediately after, did not 
produce a similar result Here, the citizens of the reformed 
district of Morat had already, in June, addressed to the 
Diet fruitless complaints respecting the decision of the 
great-council in favor of Lucerne. Now, encouraged by 
the tidings of success at Geneva, they presented fr^h pe- 
titions urging withdrawal from the Sonderbund. The 
Ktriots of the French districts of Estavayer, Surpierre and 
>mpierre also joined those of Morat In the popular as» 
semblies, the inimical feeling of a large portion of their 
inhabitants against the Jesuits was manifested more openly 
than before. When some of the principal speakers in 
those assemblies were arrested on that account oy the po- 
lice, they were rescued by a tumultuous mob, singing Iib- 
erty-songs. But the government, assured of the fidelity 
of the catholic, German, portion of the country, assembled 
troops. The insurrection now burst forth, but it wanted 
order and union in itself A body of insurgents marched 
from Morat against the capital-city; another from Esta- 
vayer (7th Jan., 1847) ; but they soon dispersed, all chance 
of success being destroyed by their own imbecility and 
want of prudence. The troops of the government imme- 
diately occupied the seditious districts. Here, also, prose- 
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oatiaiis and imprisonments took place. The Sonderbund 
enjoyed a new triumph. 

Evei^in recently-quieted Berne, the discontented sought, 
about this time, to open the way for a counter-revolution. 
Ti\e opportunity seemed favoraole, when the government 
appointed the free-thinking minister, Dr. Zeller of Tubin- 
gen, as professor in the university. Immediately, in op- 
position to him, as in the time of Strauss at Zurich, a loud 
^y of danger to religion rose from ecclesiastical and laical 
opponents over city and country. , But it was soon seen 
that the attempt was powerless against the steady persist- 
ency of the Bernese people." The great-council passed 
over the motion presented to them to the order of the dajr 
(24th March), and the opposed professor entered upon his 
office without further disturbance. 

St Gallen, also, had her day of trial. Her great-council 
had for many years been without influence, almost null, 
in Confederate matters: for parties were always so equal I v 
divided, almost to a man, that a valid decision could sel- 
dom be obtained. Now, a new choice of members, accord- 
ing to the constitution, drew near. There was a hot elec- 
tion-contest in all the communes, as to whether the cause 
of the common fatherland or of the Sonderbund should 
prevail. The priest-party made great eflForts to secure a 
preponderance of votes. The eyes of all in the Confede- 
racy were turned towards this canton, upon whose cast the 
result again depended, as in the time of the convent-ques- 
tion. It was in fevor of the honor and rights of the father- 
land. The catholic district of Gaster turned the scale by 
the votes of her liberal citizens (2d May). Thereat loud 
rejoicing was heard throughout Switzerland, for now 
brightened the hope of a union of the majority of the can- 
tons in coming eventful days. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIL 

[A. D. 1847.] 

Calamity after cftlamity afflicted tbe fatherland. Two 
winters of severe scarcity had turned the cai^es of govem- 
m«3t and people aln^ost exclasively to the relief of die 
necessitous. 6ttt a more imperious anxiety soon orer- 
powered all others. In tße summer of 1847, Lucerne, 
with her oo-leaguers, prepared for war mote openly than 
ever. A committee of war from the seven cantons was 
now actually established; stores of arms and munitionB 
were collected in great quantities ; the work on the fortifi- 
cations at the firontiers of the Sonderbund-cantons and at 
«ome points within their territories was pressed by day 
and mght ; their active defensive force incessantly exer- 
eised in arms ; the landstnrm disciplined ; and Ulrich of 
Salis-Soglio invited from Grisons to take the diief com- 
mand of their formidable army. If any one asked the 
object of such unusual preparations, the answer was : " To 
repel a new free-corps attack." And yet everybody knew 
thAt such a thing could not again occur, for the bloody 
lesson on the Emme had been more effectual than all the 
prohibitions of the governments. The real intentions of 
the Sonderbunders were no longer a secret, however. 
Their scornful defiance betrayed them : they prepared for 
open rebellion against the Confederacy. The rule of the 
lioeral governments was to be |)ut an end to by force of 
arms, and the recent constitutions abolished. Into their 
schemes, as afterwards discovered, also entered a plan for 
the partition of the territories of Aargau, Berne, Zurich 
and other cantons. Jesuitism, everywhere predominant, 
was to give laws to all Switzerland for the future. The 
conspirators hardly entertained a doubt of the success of 
their designs. They reckoned upon division and conse- 
quent impotency among the other cantons, while they con- 
ndently relied on the invincibility of their own people, 
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united by identical fanaticism. They even counted, trea- 
sonably, on foreign aasiatance. The courts of Vienna and 
Pans, favoring their plans, had already forwarded the ac- 
complishment by supplies of arms. The embassador of 
France, Bois le Comte, to sound men's minds and to ad- 
vance the undertaking, busily travelled through the can- 
tons. But the soul of the whole was avoyer Gonstantine 
Siegwart of Lucerne. He, by birth a foreigner, for his 
own ambitious purposes staked the happiness of his new 
country, to which he felt no attachment, upon the perilous 
hazards of a game of chance. 

The Diet assembled at Berne early in July. Never had 
their proceedings been expected with so much anxiety 
and never did they fulfil their duties with more manly de- 
cision. A series of important decrees proclaimed to the 
nation the intention of the liberal cantons, twelve and two 
halves, to meet the danger with bold determination. And 
the tutelar genius of the &therland stretched over them üb 
strength-giving arms. At the very first sitting, the matter 
of the catholic Sonderbund was discussed. Noble Con- 
federates, especiallv Furrer of Zurich, Kern of Thurgau 
and Naff of bt. Gallen, demonstrated unanswerably the U* 
legality of its existence, as well as the danger to the father- 
land with which .it was fraught In vain did the seven 
strive against them ; in v£|in did B&le-city, Neuch&tel and 
Inner- Appenzell attempt to mediate ; it was solemnly 
decreed: "The Sonderbund is dissolved." (20th J^xlj.) 
When, shortly after, the news came that a quantity oi 
arms sent by Austria for the Urcantons had been seized in 
Ticino, not only was this approved of, but the seizure of 
all future consignments of a similar character ordered 
throughout the whole circumference of the Confederacy. 
At the same time, orders were sent to the Sonderbund-can- 
tons to desist from their warlike preparations, lest the 
peace of the country should be thereby endangered (11th 
Aug.). Then Geneva proposed: that the names of all 
Confederate staff-officers who remained in the service of 
the Sonderbund, should be erased from the army-list 
This also was decreed. Finally, the Jesuit-cantons were 
requested to dismiss the order, and its further admittance 
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(mto other camt&n^ was pröMbited (9d Sept.). After ac- 
oompliridDg thia work, the deputies adjourned for six 
weeks, to await the fulfilment of their decrees and to take 
the sense of the nation. 

The gloomy stillness which precedes the bur^ing^ of a 
storm lowered over Helvetia. The people and councils of 
the cantons met, to lay their last word, for or against, in 
the balance. In Uri, bchwyz and Unterwalden, the lead- 
ers announced to the general assemblies that frei^om and 
religion would be »like destroyed, if the Confederates were 
not withstood, as Austria had formerly been at Morgarten. 
A ftrious shottt on all sides approved their course. It 
was almost unanimously decided to hold fast by the Son- 
ilerfound ; those who opposed were threatened with punish- 
ment in life or property. The same was the case in Valais 
aad Freiburg. Zug alone, divided in herself, began to 
waver» In &e great*council of Lucerne, only seven wor- 
thy men dai^ to advise loyalty to the Confederacy, With 
c^n contempt of the Diet, the government here continued 
its military preparations ; the frontiers were, by degrees, 
^entirely closed «igainst those without Many, favorable to 
the Confederacy, again fled from their homes before the 
renewed prosecutions. The friends of the Sonderbuiid 
began to stir in the other cantons also. But all their en- 
deavors to provoke confhsion and disunion were vain. 
After the greatKjouncil of Zurich first declared their de- 
cision to insist on the fulfilment of the Diet'is decrees by 
foroe of arms if need should be, one canton after another 
of the maj<»ity of the Confederacy courageously followed 
Ae example. St. fallen was the last. Here the priest- 
pany hoped, even at the last moment, to give a turn to 
affiiirs by a rising ot the catholic population. But dis- 
jointed attempts at so unrighteous an enterprise were 
i^edily put down. Then, after four days of a protracted, 
excited and memorable session, in which the parties mea- 
sured their greatest strength against each other, it was 
decided here also: that the way of conciliation should first 
be tried ; but, if this proved impracticable, that the reca- 
«BDts should b^ brought back to their duty by force of 
«nns. Thus Ae required number of twelve cantonal votes 
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was again complete ; respectiiig wliich nmnj hud liiäieito 
doubted. But the nation whieh surrenders in the hour of 
danger no lon^r deserves to exist 

Now, the Diet met again (18 Oct). They were still dis- 
posed to conciliation. They sent some of th«r Own mem- 
bers as messengers of peace to all the sermi refractory 
cantons to more the hearts of the rulers. They solemnly 
assured the people in a proclamation: ''The rights and 
freedoms inherited from your &thers shall remain unal- 
tered, your faith untouched. The Diet desire no oppfes- 
sion of their Confederate brothers, no nullifying of cantonal 
sovereignty, no forced change in the present Gonfederate 
cc«npact. But the existence of a separate league, endan- 

fering the wel&re of the whole, can never be allowed, 
dissolve it^ while there is yet timet" (20 Oct) Yata 
efforts I As the deputies of the seven cantons had foretold : 
the messengers were rejected with scorn ; even the cire«- 
lation of the proclamation was strictiy forbidden. Zag 
alone listened to milder counsels. H^ deputy to the Diet 
at Berne endeavored to restore union. So, finally, did 
Bale-city. But every endeavor failed before the obstmaoy 
of the Sonderbunder^. Now that all attempts at reooneilti- 
ation had proved fruitless, the assembly of tne Confederacy 
proceeded to serious measures. They issued an order for , 
troops, to the number of 60,000 only at first, to secure the 
peace of the country against the continued military prepa- 
rations of the Sonderbunders. William Henry Dufeur of 
Geneva was chosen by them as commander-in-chief, Frederic 
Frey-Herose of Aargau as chief of the staff. All this was 
violently opposed by the deputies of the seven, who in- 
sisted that it was a commencement of hostilities. But the 
Diet remained firm in their decision. Then rose Bernard 
Mever of Lucerne in behalf of the Sonderbund-deputies, 
ana said: '^ The moment has come for us to depart from 
the Diet" Invoking God's name, he cast upon their oppo- 
nents all present and future responsibility for coming events. 
Then the seven depaties left the hall of session and the city 
of the Confederacy (29 Oct). The bond of century-old 
fidelity seemed forever broken. But, strong in their good 
right, the other deputies continued their deliberationa. 
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On tiie foartk of NoTember it was aaiemnlj decreed : to 
difl8olye«the Sonderband bj force of arms. A proclama* 
tion announced this to the people and to the army. Now, 
the statesmen bad done their part ; the drawn sword must 
give the £fttal blow. 

In the mean while, grey-haired Dufour had already be- 
gan to assemble his force. The people, with ready and 
earnest minds, left their firesides to range themselves ander 
his banner. Bitter though the task might be to march 
against their brothers of the same country, each, neverthe- 
less, answered the call of duty with determination. Only 
in the bailiwicks of Aargau, and more violently in some 
oatholic districts of St Gallen, were attempts again made 
to resist. But the insurrection was quickly repressed. 
Even Bale-city, though delaying, now sent a battery to the 
Confederate army. Inner- Appenzell, on the other hand, 
and Neuchätel, refused all participation, and declared them- 
selves neutral. Yet the government of Neuchatel secretly 
granted passage through her territory to a quantity of arms 
sent by France and intended for Freiburg. They were, 
however, discovered by thB patriotic mountaineers, carried 
over into the territory of Vaud and there retained. Some 
bold Yaudois then seized the steamboat, in order to cruise 
upon the waters of the lake of Neuchatel and prevent any 
more such smuggling. In spite of the refusal of these can- 
tons, the force of the Confederates quickly swelled to more 
than ninety thousand men, who were formed into six 
divisions, under the lead of officers of proved experience. 
Two hundred and sixty pieces of heavy artillery were at 
their command. The speedy preparations, the host of able 
officers, the spirit of discipline which prevailed in so great 
an army; astonished foreigners doubtful of the result. 

The Sonderbunders had called out their forces even ear- 
lier. Yolunteers and deserters from the other cantons, 
foreign officers also, among them even the Austrian prince 
Schwarzenberg, had joined them. The greater part of 
their troops were filled with raging enthusiasm. The blood- 
thirstiness evinced so long beforehand by the self-styled 
avenging corps of examining-judge Ammann, was horrible. 
All means were employed to excite fanaticism. The papal 
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fitrntieis, as formerly, before the fratricidal war of v illaiir- 
gen. Jesuits were appointed field-chaplain& Blessed aoi- 
«lets weie disferibnted to the hordes of the landsttnrm, io 
protect them from shot and sword, and preach^« fix)m the 
pulpits assured all the people of the assistance of the Yii^ 
Mary to preserve them from death and make their viotoxy 
sare. 

Even before the Confederate army was fully arrayed, 
Uood already flowed. On the same day that the proclama- 
üoa for the armed execution of the Diet's decree was 
published at Berne, the outposts of the Sonderbundo» 
penetrated over the heights of the St Qottfaard into the 
territory of Ticino. Two of their leaders paid for tiieir te- 
merity with their lives. 

Dufour delayed the onset for a long while. Disposed to 
carry on the war with extreme forbearance, he said to his 
soldiers in an order of the day : " I place under your pro- 
tection, children, women, old men, and the ministers of the 
«horch.' You must come from this conflict victoriously, 
but without stain." Then he surrounded the territories 
of the Sonderbund Vith an immense chain (rf troops, closing 
every exit. The recusants were to be brought back to 
their duty more by the determination disp^ed in the 
overpowering force than by bloody violence. The soldiers 
shared the humane disposition of tiieir general. The ad- 
vanced posts handed their drinking-flasks to each other 
over the boundary-lines. 

While the principal force of the Confederates marched 
first to subdue Freiburg, the Sonderbunders began the 
assault from Lucerne upon comparatively unprotected Aar- 

Su. The village of ILleindietwyl, the outer post in the 
^bailiwicks, was unexpectedly surprised by them, and 
the advanced guard there, forty in number, taken prison- 
ers and carried in triumphal procession to Lucerne (10th 
Nov.). This success encouraged them to bolder attempts. 
A portion of the people of the free-bailiwicks seemed only 
to await a &voraDle moment in onler to declare openly for 
the cause of the Sonderbund. Saiis-Soglio therefore made 
incursions into this territory at two separate points simul- 
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tmeoody, on the moniin^ of 12tb Nor. One body <£ 
troopBy oommänded bj himself, advanoed by a foroäd 
maich, over Sins and Merenachwanden, towards Lann^m, 
wh^e the Confederates had thrown a bridge of boats acroas 
the Beuss. Bat the small troop of Zuricbers statiooed 
there maintained their post with old Swiss valor. They 
destroyed the bridge under a storm of balls and coinpelled 
the enemy, three times their namber, to retreat No bet- 
ter suooess attended the other expedition under colonel 
SlgS^r. He ascended the lindenberg, and surprised two 
Aargau companies at dinner in Greltwyl. Bat these also, 
quiekly &lling into ranks repelled the attack after a hard 
fight; so that the Lucemers fled back to Hitzkircherthal, 
in great disorder. On the same day, a third attack Wa^ 
made from Beromunster upon Menzikon and Beinacli. 
But the Aargau*landwehr opposed the invaders with duch 
courage and vigor that the latter retreated at once. Thus 
the bloody ventures of that day failed eveiywhere. 

In the mean while, Dufour had directed his principal Ibroe 
upon Freiburg. This canton, the district of the capital- 
city especially, is strongly fortified hj nature and art, and 
the latter was secured against any desperate assault on tlie 
part of the people. The Confederates, therefore, were the 
more astonishra at being allowed to enter unopposed by 
Staffis and Chatel St Dennis (10 Nov.). Three days after- 
wards, the city was closely beleaguered. Then the Con- 
federates demanded its surrender (13 Nov.). The Freiburg 
state-council, disappointed in their expectations of aid from 
Yalais or Lucerne, requested a suspension of arms. It was 
granted till the morning of the next day. Bat colone] 
Rilliet, who knew nothmg of this agreement, began to 
storm two redoubts with a body of fiery Vaudois. His loss 
in killed and wounded was great ; but ^he result was not 
decisive. The rest of the army passed the night quietly at 
their watch-fires; then, when morning broke, prepared t(» 
storm the city. They were only waiting for the cominau; I 
to advance, when negotiators appeared on the part of ti* 

?>vemment, humbly announcing their wish to capitulate, 
he convention was executed in the head-quarters at Bel- 
firar (14 Nov.) : Freiburg withdrew from the Sonder bund, 
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Md'tfae citj-gates were opened to the Oon^eitttes. Whcoa 
this was made known, the Freiburg troops shouted trea- 
son, and dispersed in disorder. The landsturm rushed 
raging through the streets. The Jesuit-fathers, however, 
protected by the forethought of the French envoy, were 
oappily enaoled to escape, though much wanton injury was 
done to their deserted palace. But tears of joy flowed, 
when the prison-doors were opened for those confined on 
account of the January-insurrection. Soon, while the city 
was occupied by the Confederates, a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, all the old magistrates having led to- 
gether. Composed of liberal men, it proclaimed the rule 
of moderation and justice, »id banished the Jesuits, as 
causers of all this trouble, forever from the canton. 

As soon as Freiburg had fallen, the main army of the 
Confederates directed its march upon Lucerne and the 
Forest-cantons. Here the governing party were intoxicated 
by a triumph which the men of ifri and Yalais had just 
then (18 Nov.) obtained at the St Gotthard pass. Favored 
by the mist, they penetrated as far as Airolo, and, surprising 
the Ticinese under Luvini, put them to flight The latter 
first made a stand on the Moesa, entrenched themselves 
and called on the Grisons for assistance. But the conquer- 
ors, abstaining from further pursuit, were satisfied to oc- 
cupy the mountain-passes of St Gotthard and Furka. 
Notwithstanding this &vorable news, great dissension pre- 
vailed among the people of Lucerhe. Many citiz^is who 
were mistrusted, were disarmed, and all assemblages in the 
streets dispersed. Many of the necessaries of life were al- 
ready wanting. AH desired a speedy deliverance from 
their intolerable condition. 

The columns of the Confederate army began to ent^ 
the territories of the Sonderbund on several sides : through 
the March into Schwyz, through the bailiwick of Knonau 
into Zug, and by three roads into the canton of Lucerne. 
When Zug saw herself seriously threatened, she hastily 
sent messengers to Dufour at his head-quarters in Aarau, 
in order to capitulate and declare her withdrawal from 
the Sonderbund (21st Nov.). The Confederates, who now 
advanced peacefully into her territory, were received with 
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]ßf. Bot Abjbeigy with tlie Sobwraere, as aooa m im 
MW the paos by Arth and Goldau thus left open, hastily 
letnmed to the defence of his own eooniry and remained 
an inactive mectator of the combats which followed. 

The 28d of Nov^nber, the great decasive day, dawned« 
Dufoor directed his chief atti^ against the Kotiienbei^ 
and the fortifications near GKslikon, the key of Lucerne* 
Here the principal force of the Sonderbundera.was arrayed. 
The GonKderate brigadiers, laler and Bitter, were ordered 
to torn the Bothenberg from the side of the lake of Zug. 
In the Ticini^ of Meyerskappel, they encounteiaed tiie 
ttoops of the Ureantons, advantageously posted on the 
sheltered riakig ground. At sight of the advancing Con- 
federates, the mountaineers knelt and told their bead% then 
roshed with war^ries to the fight The Confederates an- 
swered with hearty shouts. Both sides fought valiantly, 
and the combat was a hot one. But the Ccmfederates slio- 
oeeded in breaking the ranks a£ the men of the Ureantons. 
The latter retreated, %hting, behind Udligenscbwyl to the 
Kiemenberg, where t^y fi»*med again in order <x battle. 
Their resistance was overcome here also, and, heAxBO nigbt- 
fitll, the victcNTS took possession of the h^ghta. 

Ziegler's division had advanced at the same time from 
the free-bailiwicks, passing the Beusa over a hastUy-ooor 
structed bridge of boats, on the road by Honau, up the 
north side of the Bothenberg. Here and on the hill-sidee, 
a warm fight immediately took place. The Sonderbuad- 
era retieated, step by ^p^ to Gislikon, where strong forti- 
fications with heavy artiUery commanded the banks af the 
Beusa. In the trenches which traversed theorising ground, 
the rifiemen of Unterwaiden were posted, and the ridges 
ot the hill were eovered with masses of the landsturm. 
The advancing battalions of tiie Confederates, under £g- 
loS^ Hausier, Binsbei^, Benaoger and Mor^ were now re- 
ceived with a terrible fire from large and amül arms^ 
SoBie portions soon wavered, and the Solothum*artillery, 
which had pushed too lar ahead, was compelled to give . 
ground. At this decisive moment, the Bernese howitzer- 
battery speang forward and cast death and destruction injbo 
til« enemy's ranks. Cokmel Ziogler ordered a bsy^Ofit 
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AtüTgt ; with biii^ hi» adjatant^ laadammi^nTi Si^fried ol 
Aai^Q, dismounted and encouraged tbe troop» bjr word 
and example. like lions they adyanoed. Then Salis- 
SogUo, vasqoished — ^it was nearlj half-past four in the 
afteraocMi — ^abandoned the fortifications of Gislikon. The ^ 
Otinfederates rushed, storming, into them. There was 
fighting on the hill, however, until nightfall. Near a 
chapel dedicated to St, Michael, the Unterwatdeners fought 
with praiseworthy courage, until they also yielded to the 
&te of the day^ 

Now confusion prevailed, and a general fight towards 
Laoeme took place. Wh^a the defeated troc^, covered 
with dust and blood, reached the etly, and wagons fuU 
of wounded and dead increased the terror,^ Siegwart hastth 
eoteivd an already prepared steamboat, and fled during 
the night over the lake of the four cantons to Uri. With 
him were the other members of the Sonderbund council 
of war, tibe government, the Jesuita, and even the nuns ci 
Bschenbach and Maiiabil£ They carried with them the 
treasure and seals of the state, and stores of grain. Twenty 
land^yagens served as a gnard to the fu^tiyes. Salis- 
Soglio, wounded, also escaped, and the auxiliaries from the 
Urcantons, with depressed spirits, returned home that 
same ni^t But the dijr-couiicil of Luoem^ to avert se 
rious injury from the city, sent negotiators to Dufoun 
The grey-haired general demanded an unoonditional sur* 
render, and that whicJi was unavoidable was assented 1o. 

On the next morning, the almost endless train of vi^^kHis 
entered the dty amid thousand« v<»ced acclamations of the ' 
people. AU the buildiiigs w^re decomted with Oonfeder^ 
ate flags. With those Confederates who had fought on 
the Bothenberg were already united that portion of the 
army which hid passed unopposed through the valley of 
Hitzkirch, and tne reserve division of Bernese under ^ 
Ocbsenbein. The . latter had entered the canton through 
Upper Bntlibuch, fighting their way step by step. They 
had encountered a slight resistance at the very frontiers, 
near Escholzmatt (22a Nov.) ; one still more serious on 
Ihe day after^ at Schupf heim. But they overcame their 
opponents everywhere with great valor, and were thus 
It ÄI 
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enabled to reach tbe oommon object, the cily, at the sains 
time widi the other troopa 

Now, only the Urcantons and Yalais remained to be 
Bubdued. Unterwaiden, however, capitulated in the night 
of 25th Nov. Schw^z, where Keller's brigad*^ had victo- 
riously entered the March, on the 26th ; and Jri, also, on 
the same day. From here, the leaders of the Sonderbund 
had issued uesh calls for steadfast perseverance ; but when 
they saw that all fell away fix>m them, they fled over the 
Furka into Valaia, and thence into Piedmont Then Va- 
lais, also, had neither strength nor courage to hold out 
BilUet-Constant wäti «Jready on the point of opening hos- 
tilities fix>m Yaud, when petitions for an agreement were 
presented (29th Nov.). As at Freiburg and Lucerne, the 
government fled hence also. But the Confederate troops 
were received with joy. 

Thus in the course of surprisingly few days, the Sonder- 
band suddenly came to an end. That which had been 
proclaimed before Europe as the rock of religion and of 
true freedom, collapsed at the first dash of the waves, like 
a house built upon the sand. Too late did the French 
envoy, from Neuch&tel, whither he had retired with the 
other diplomatists at the beginning of the war, proffer 
foreign assistance. Too late, also, did the same envoy 
finally propose to mediate between the Diet and the coun- 
cil of war of the seven cantons. Siegwart had already 
fled over the frontier with his colleagues, when the French 
messenger went to sfeek him. But the Swiss people, full 
of joyful courage as never before, recognized m all these 
events the intervention of a higher hand for the salvation 
of their &therland. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

THB AJfiW SWISS OÖmrXDXBATB-BOND. 
[A. 0.184a] 

Great reforms now took place in all the cantons of the 
former Sonderbund. The feelings of the people were sud- 
denly changed. As had been the case at Freiburg, so also 
in Ijuceme, a provisional government was formed of» a 
committee of worthy citizens. Here, as there, the constitu- 
tion of 1830 was restored to its foriner validitv. A simi- 
lar revolution was effected in Valais. Zug, also, and the 
Ur cantons immediateljr went to work to improve the order 
of their states. Even in Uri, where, since Tell's time, nc 
written constitution had ever existed, one was now drawn 
up and accepted by the communes. Men favorable to the 
Confederacy took the helm. The Jesuits had everywhere 
fled on the entrance of the Confederates ; now they were 
forever banished from Swiss soil. Men tried to efface, as 
far as possible, by means of improved arrangements, the 
marks of the recent doings of the order and its adherents. 
But this was a tedious task and did not proceed without 
encountering much opposition. The prosperity of many 
of those cantons was long impeded. JN"ow the bad man- 
agement of the former governments first came to light. 
The public treasuries stood empty; charges, before un- 
known, oppressed the land. These were, moreover, greatly 
increased, when the Confederacy demanded from the Son- 
derbund-districts repayment of the war-expenses, amount- 
ing to five millions (of Swiss francs). Until the receipt of 
the first instalment and of security for the others,* the 
armed occupation was to continue. All this caused ^eat 
embarrassment to the new governments. Lucerne insti- 
tuted judicial suits against the members of her former 
council, for embezzlement of the public money, and con- 
fiscated the estates of those who provoked the war. Shortly 

* The last inaialmentfl were remitted by the Federal goyenunent in 
185& 
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afterwards she aought a doabtfal remedy by sappressing 
the convents, that she might be indemnified by their prop- 
erty (18th April, 1848); and the people, before whose veto' 
the decree was laid, did not refuse their consent Still 
greater were the necessities of Freiburg, and with them in- 
creased the indignation agai&at those members of the coiin- 
cil who had votea for the Sonderbund, They were brought 
to a most severe account in dischaxffing the war-expenses. 
Many of the discontented among tneir adherents opposed 
this violently, and disturbances even took place, which had 
to* be settled by Confederate interference. YaUds, also, laid 
almost all her share of the expenses upon those who 
had voted for, advised and preached the war. The con- 
vents of St Bernard and St Maurice were especially hard 
pressed, and the monks of the former removed their prop- 
erty to Sardinian soil. The demands of the Diet were 
with difficulty fulfilled. Before the coming of spring, 
however, the last of the army of occupation were enabled 
to return to their homes. Neuch&tel and Inner* Appenzell, 
which had refused to perform their duty as Confederates 
during the war, were only freed from similar occupation 
by the payment of a heavy fine into the treasury of the 
Confederacy. 

While past offences against the &t}ieiland bore such bit- 
ter fruits, loyalty to the fiätherland, on the contrary, reaped 
Seat glory. The returning warriors were welcomed by 
eir compatriots as men wno had saved the country from 
a great danger, and the names of^the fallen were perpetu- 
ated on marble monuments. A feeling of pride in her 
strength inspirited the nation. The report of the fall of 
the &>nderbund stirred all Europe also. The people re- 
joiced. From Germany, France and Italjr, even from 
more distant lands, congratulations poured in, and large 
sums for the support of the wounded. The victory of 
general Dufour and his armv was the signal for a reawaken- 
ing of the spirit of liberty throughout tne whole C(mtinent 
But the opponents, also, were not silent Full of vexation 
that the interference of foreign powers had been prevented, 
they did not, on this account, give up their already lost 
cause. Austria readily opened an asylum for the fug^t^ 
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Jestiits and Sonderbundera. Pope Pitis IX., in wlio0e 
hands the power for a peaceful settlement had shortly ba- 
fore lain, overwhelmed the victors with complaints and re- 
proaches. But the doings of Switzerland were most s^ 
rerely bandied in the French chambers, whence the count of , 
Hontalembert, with the rage of a defeated partisan, fulmi- 
nated the thunders of his eloquence against the conquerors. 
They found man v echoes in the gazsettes of the courts and 
clergy. It soon became evident äiat a violent storm against 
the rejuvenating Confederacy was brewing on all sides. 
'niis was especially seen to be the case when the long- 
entertained aei^re of all Swiss patriots drew nearer to fm- 
fllment : the desire to establish, after such long conflicts, a 
new and internally stronger bond in the place of that re- 
cently sundered. The cabinets of the princes combined 
to prevent this, and in notes of very threatening tone 
presented their protest against it '^As," they insisted, 
*'we have guaranteed the covenant of 1816, therefore, 
without our consent and the united votes of all the twen- 
ty-two cantons, no alteration shall be made therein." 

When the Diet received these messages, conscious of 
strength and moved by a noble sense of dignity, they an- 
swered : " We are the vassals of no foreign power ; a free 
people must frame their own laws." Then, undisturbed 
by the threatenings from without, they formed a .commis- 
sion from the deputies of all the cantons to draw up the 
new bond of confederation, and these immediately began 
their work (16th February). 

The monarchs would, most probably, have given effect 
to their threats, had not world-stirring events of greater 
importance intervened. Paris and France cast off their 
fetters iq wild insurrection. King Louis Philippe was 
driven into exile, and the republic again took the place of 
the shattered throne (24th February). The news of this 
sped like lightning through the other monarchies, crashing 
and kindling as it went. The day of universal destruction 
seemed to have dawned, to light the way for incoming 
popular freedom. Every mail brought astonisjaing ac- 
counts of bloody street-fights in the capital pities, of the 
ambling of kings and their concessions to their subjects, 

2i* 



<^ w«r and cries of war in all places in 'Germany a&d 
italj. The year 1848 is marked with Jbraaen pen upon 
faistory^s tablet of memorabilia. But while the wcmd- 
storm thus raged, Switzerland stood like an idand of peace 
amid the roaring waves. She did not, however, remain 
entirely unmoved by their mighty inflnences. Keacfaatel, 
especially, felt them. 

Here, the valiant mountaineers had long unwillingly 
endured their condition : having the distant king of Prus- 
sia for their prince, and not being independent, like the 
rest of the Swiss. Especially were they indignant that, in 
the time of the Sonderbund-war, the high-council of the 
state, yielding to the wishes of the king, had renounced 
tineir duty to the Confederacy. Therefore, when the call 
to freedom sounded from France, they felt that the right 
moment had come for them also to shake oS the hated 
yoke. GRie insurrection began at La CSiaux^de-fonds, by 
Üfce rescue of some men of Swiss sentiments, who had been 
imprisoned by the police (27th February). Bincouraged 
by this suooess, crowds of people, on the next day, sumr 
moned the unpopular eonftmunal council to abdicate. When 
läie latter refused, the people called to arms ; the council- 
hall was stormed : now the Swiss-cross banner floated high, 
where before the Prussian eagle had his stand. Simul- 
taneously, the citizens of Locle rose, and the valiey-^distriete 
of Travers and Les Brenets joined thenu A committee of 
^iterprising men was at the head of all. The valley of 
La Sagne, favorable to the kinc'Iy rule, was entered, and 
the inhabitants disarmed. All this terrified the state-coun- 
cil of NeuehAtel, and they sent the lotd^chamberlain witb 
proposals fer accommodation. But in vain. The govern- 
ment, in haste, called unon the citizefti-troops of the cuir^ 
to ddfend the castle and council-hall. But tiie men or the 
Jura were already advancing in three bodies frwn different 
fiides. 'Kien, reduced to extremity, and without hope <rf 
protection, as the troops manifested litäe seal in their eaoee, 
the government abdicated their offices, but with reservation 
0f the royal rights. On the evening of the same day (Ist 
March), the, republicans, eighteen hundred strong, without 
etroke of Bword, entered the city. Here, a provisional gwr- 



«vameät was instituted, and, bj this, the ^^iscontiauance of 
4Jie pruicely rule soleoinly proclaimed. Soon, deputies 
eame from almost all the communes with assuraoces of 
-JQyful aoquiescence. The vorort Berue, also, which had 
^ont commissionef» on the outbreak of the insurrection, 
•reeognuBcd the new order of things, and replied to the 
Prussian envoy, -von Sydow, when he presented a protest 
in the name of his master: ^^Switzerland acknowledges no 
covenant with any prince of Neuchatel. That canton en- 
4«red the Oon&deracy equal in rights with all the others^ 
«nd we cannot oppose her when she changes her govern- 
ment to suit herself/^ Thus matters remained. A repub- 
lican constitution was now drawn up and accepted by the 
people ^30th ApriU. But manv of tnose who had hitherto 
basked in the «unsrune of royal favor, still bore ill-will to 
the new Swiss rule, and did not lose their hopes of return- 
lag once more under the sceptre of the prince, in more fa- 
.vorable times. 

With firmness equal to that displayed in their answer 
to Frusta, did the Diet reject a request shortly afterwards 
JEaade to them by Sardinia. The king of this country, 
Charles Albert^ had declared for the Lombard party which 
atood in open insurrection against the supremacy of Aus- 
tria, and wished to strengthen his power by^an offensive 
«Mftd defensive alliance with the CSonfederates. There were 
Baany among the latter, especiallv in those districts where 
French and Italian are spoken, wno, enthusiastic for popu* 
lar liberty, shouted approval of such a proposition. But 
sir more said: ^^ Way should we mix in foneign disputes 
and bind the fortunes of our fiitherland to those of other 
states? Switzerland has always fared badly when she 
jierved others. The highest duty of every people is inva- 
riably towards their own welfare and independence." And 
the Ibiet^ without dela^, declared: "That Switzerland 
would favor no one and injure no one, but remain strictly 
impartial in the disturbances of Europe." (18th April) 
There were some, nevertheless, who, desirous of combat^ 
.hastened across the Alps, on their own responsibility, to 
the Lombard battle-fields ; the greater portion, however, 
ndisappointed in their expectations^ returned home at once. 
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Hie nttme of the Confederates was tax otherwise noto* 
rions in the Italian combats of those days. This was espe* 
eially the case when the Swiss hirelings, in the service of 
Ferdinand, king of Naples^ contended in terrible street- 
fights with the insurgent ^pulace of his capital-city (15th 
April). Their death-despismg valor did indeed win the 
victory ; but it was a victory n>r royal power against the 
rights of the people. Therefore a cry of imprecation 
against these degenerate sons ftf Helvetia rose throughout 
the whcie peninsula, and, in their own &theriand, the Ifop- 
ular voice loudly demanded the abrogation of the ancieni 
unworthy capitulation. More honor, on the other hand, 
fell to the lot of those Swiss troops who, in the pay oi the 
papal government, fought against Austria at Vicenza (10th 
June). The valor of these heroes, who bore unwavering 
the storm of balls from a force four times their superior, 
recalled the deathless deeds of their ancestors. When, in 
spite of their efforts, the papal general Durando surreo- 
oered the city, the enemies themselves praised the courage 
of the Swiss lions and carefully nursed their wounck. 

Soon afterwards, the fortune of war changed entirely in 
upper Italy, and Austria's field-marshal, grev-haired Ba- 
detzky, returned to Milan as conqueror. The reastanoe 
of individual adventurers was prolonged as far as the bor- 
ders of Grisons and Ticino. At the same time, a great 
host of Lombard fugitives swarmed into those cantons. 
The Diet immediately ordered out troops to protect the 
soil of the fatherland. The same thing had already taken 
place on the Bhine, when an insurrection of republicans 
occurred in the highlands of Baden, under Hecker (last of 
April). There also the unsupported rising failed, and 
many of the fugitives sought refuge in the northern can- 
ton& Their incessant endeavors to rekindle the war from 
their post of safety at last involved the Swiss magistrates 
in a long interchange of notes with the German govern- 
ments. In this case, also, the dignity of the Confederacy 
was firmly and boldly maintained. 

Thus, in spite of all attacks, internal peace remained un- 
disturbed during all the bloody commotions of the nations, 
^nd the commission of the Diet quietly elaborated the new 
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hand of ooafederation. When theyliad completed their 
i0^ork, the great oouncfls of the cantons met to deliberate 
%f)OQ it Much was eaid for and against it everywhere, 
blit ov«r this diflference of <»inion prevailed the unanimous 
^^emfe to establish a foundation on which internal wel- 
fm and external independence might rest forever secure. 
After the cantons had uttered their opinions, the Diet 
lagain «net to give the finishing hand to the great work 
(15th May to 17th June). Thus was produera the new 
national eonettti&tion, the Srst which had been formed by 
ike Swiss alone and wkhout foreign intervention since the 
de0tructton of the old Oonfederacy in 1798, and which 
united the twenty-two free commonwealths into a nation 
of bMiäiera. Concluded in the name of Almighty Ood, it 
was then laid before the people for their acceptence or re- 
jection. In the days of August, the citisens, assembled in 
«letr primary communal meetings in ihe cantons of Ghe- 
iteva, Berne, Zurich, Solethurn, BAle, Olarus, Lucerne, 
Aargau, St. Gallen, Schaff hausen, Thurga«, Orisons, Outer- 
Appenzell, Vaud and Neuchätel, at once, with overwhelm- 
ing majorities and joyous approval, declared their accept- 
ance. The gr^at council of Freiburg did the same in tne 
name of her people. Only in a part of the former Sonder- 
bund-cantons : in Zug, Uri, Schywz, Unterwaiden and 
Valais, as well as in Inner- Appenzell, did the councils and 
communes vote for rejection. Here the shortly-before dis- 
pirited party had again, since Austria's victory over Sur- 
dinia, raised their heads boldly, and hoped for a change in 
their own fatherland. Zealous priests had agaiii attempted 
to foment disturbance by awakening anxiety for religion. 
Ticino wished to make some stipulations respecting the 
pecuniary loss she feared from the surrender of her tolls, 
and therefore voted to reject; but at the same time de- 
clared her willingness to accept the decision of the mar 
jority, for the welfare of the common fatherland. As a 
majority of fifteen cantons and one half, with a population 
of 1,897,887 souls, had votöd to accept, and a minority of 
only six cantons and one half, with a population of 292,371 
souls, had voted to reject, the Diet, in solemn session (12th 
September), declared the new Swiss constitution .to be in 
17* 
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foroe. The tidings were immediately promulgated by mes- 
sengers and telegraphs, and, on that very eyening, innume- 
rable bonfires blazed on the mountain-tops from the Dole 
to the &mtis, while the rejoicings of aU the people re- 
sounded from the valleys. Never had Switzerland seen a 
day of more beautiful firaternization since the commence* 
ment of her history. 

Thus have the feeling of common citizenship and love for 
the fatherland refortifiä the liftrty which our fathers won 
with their hearts' blood at Sempadi and Grandson. Hel^ 
vetia stands again, more nobly tnan ever, the rock of free- 
dom amcHig the nations. But the hai>piness of no people 
can continue steadfast on the earth, if trust in Ood and 
brotherly love be not its guardian angels. The enemy of 
Swiss independence still prowls about like a roaring lion, 
and awaits the moment when he can destroy it. Be watch- 
ful therefore, O Confederates; hold unchangeably true tp 
each other, and forget not God ; so will He not forget you 
in the hour of conflict 
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181-189; defeated by the ealfaolio 
cantons, 191 ; snperioritr in arms, 
197-204; Henzl's conspiracy, 285- 
889 ; diapnte with Vand, 854 ; taken 
by the French, 871 ; loses Aama 
and Taad, 378 : bishopric of We 
annexed, 888; liberal oonstttntton, 
894-296; onarrel with Germany, 
814, 815; reugioosdistnrbaiioes.884; 
false step, 825 ; commotion a&d new 
constitution, 866, 369 ; national eoih* 
Btitation, 898. 

Bero. Count, 20. 

Beroldingen, Hector of, 159. 

John Conrad, 166. 

Berthelier, of Geneva, 146-147. 

Bienne, 158, 159. 288. 

Ifiahora-ics, Ancient, 18. 

Blaok^Death, The, 159. 



Blanschli, conncillor of Zurich, 850. 
Blai»iQit, John, 184. 
Blouler-Zeller, of Zurich, 882. 
Blood-thinitv jiifttlce, 118. 
Bodmer of Zurich, 198. 

treimarer of Stafa, 867, 871. 



Boia le Oointe, 877. 

BombeHes, Coaiit, Austrian env<7, 816. 

Bonnivard, prior of St Victor, ih« 

prisoner of Cbilka, 146. 
Boof^, Immense, at Gnuklson, 110. 
Bonlli, Count, 114. 
Bormio, Grison bailiwick, 189, 168; 

CSsalpine republic, 869; annexed to 

AoeCria, 886: 
Borromeaa LeagiM, 168. 
Borroroeo^ Qtfdinol Charl», Mrs vir- 

tnea and inilnancev'251-lM» 
Bossi. bishop of C<nro, 82& 
Brandenbanr, The elaotor oi; 54^ 
Brandis, Lonb of, 128. 
Braotsefaen, Thooaäa, the yen of Vaiafo^ 

81. 
BreitenIandenbet9,HaB of,the fl a w i^gg ^ 

94. 
Brettigaoera, The, 168, 168, 169. 
Brommer, Secretary, 188. 
Brucheftbttven, live« 5, 80. 
Brttgg, deaf royed by tk» aoblea, 96. 
Bnin, Biidolf. of Zurich, 49, 50. 
Brune, Frenob g«fMfal, 870.^ 
Bubenberg, John ol^ 47, 48. 

Henry, 98. 

A<ManylrUt 



Bogle-call, 807. 

BaUinger, Pastor Henry, 18a 

Bur^sser, Leodigar, akboi of 0t Chil- 

len, 196-208. 
Burgler, Heonr, of Obwakben, 116«. 
Bni^undians, The, subject Vand mJi 

Valais, 14 ; lose theirpowar, 18» 
Burgnndy, Dukes af, wL 

-^ liLltÜe,l7. 

upper, 112. 



Caddean league of BbeCla, 86. 

Calendar, Dispute abottt Um^ lift. 

Calvin, John, 147, 148. 

Camogast, Aaam of, 84. 

Oampobaaeo, Goant Oob, 118. 

Cantonalism, 90. 

OapitnlBtioiM with foreign frineaa, 188^ 

199,150; abvog«tieii1bmaiided,898. 
OkfacdoK, papal ttunaio, 804^ 
Osstelbeig, Sebastian <^, abbeftof Dift- 

cutis, 166. , 

Castellai of Greycf«, 848, 848. ! 

Catholic oantona, 186, 188, 101; 197^488» 
, ■ uniona, 881* . 
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Celestin, abbot of EinBiedeln, 821. 

Gelier, baigomaster of Neastadt« 212. 

Gensorahip of the press, 285. 

Chddar John, 85. 

Chariemsffne and his snoceMora, 21 , 22. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Bargandy, 
107-^112. 

Charles X. of France, 298. 

Charles Albert of Sardhiia, 891. 

Chateaanenf, French envoy, 260. 

Chenanr, Peter Nicholas, of Freiba»ij, 
248; hi» death, 249. 

Chiavenna, Grison bailiwick, 129, 102^ 
165; Cisalpine republic, 269; an- 
nexed to Anstria, 288. 

Christianity, its introduction and bene- 
ficial effects, 18-21. 

Church-dispute in Vaud, 869-^71. 

Church-question, 183, paadm, 

Cilono, Destruction of, 168. 

Cisalpine republic, 269. 

Cities are walled and organized, 24; 
increase in franchises 'and power, 
29 ; leaf^ue with each other« 80. 

Clergy, Fanaticism of the, 161. 

Coeuvres, Count of, 170. 

Coire, Bishops of, 88, 88, 85, 168. 

— — City of, 88, 88. 

Columban, 19. 

Coniander, John, 184. 

Committee of £fUth in Zarich, 882 to 
885. 

in Lucerne, 844. 

The Bunzner, of Aancau, 

888, 889. 

Common bailiwick», Aai^au, 76; Thuiv 
£^a, 108 ; Bheinthal, 121 ; partly Pro- 
testant, 185 ; form cantons, 272. 

Commotion of the nations, 890. 

Communes on the lake of Zurich, re- 
volt and are subdued, 265-267. 

Compact, nature of the, 126; of 1815, 
28B, 289, 292 ; new, rejected, 804; of 
the liberal cantons, 801« 

Confederates, The ori^nal, expel the 
Austrian bailiff, 42 ; defeat Austria 
aJt Mor^rten, 44 ; assist Berne, 47 ; 
occupy Glarus, 62, and Zug, 58 ; Con- 
federaov of eight cantons, 54; 
strength, increase of territory, jus- 
tice, 5&-56; victorious at Sempach, 
61 : in numerous battles, 65 ; peace 
and itä fruits, 66 ; conquer Aarsan 
and establish common bailiwicks, 
abandon prindple, 78 to 78: in- 
vade Valus, 80; become proqd, 89 ; 
war against Zarich, barbarity, 99 fo 
26 ; heroes* death at S^- «laqqaes^tl? ; 
tn% treatie» ^i^h France and Milan, 



102; conquer Tlinrgau, 108; war 
with Burgundy. 108 to 112; treaty 
with Austria, 118; military pride, 
arrogance. 114; petty wars, 118; 
bad blood, 121 ; refuse to become a 
circle of the German empire, 122; 
defeat the Anstrians and Suabians, 
128-124; Confederacy of thirteen 
cantons, 125; serfdom of the 
people, 126; demoralized, debased 
by love of money, 128: mercenary 
Wars, 129; Italian bailiwicks, 180; 
disputes, wars, and consequent 
alienation between protestants and 
catholios, 184, patdm: subserviency 
to fbreign envovs, 178 ; indepen- 
dence recojgnized, 180; arbitraiy 
nild, 181; insurrection of the sub- 
Jects, 186-188 ; religious dvil wars, ' 
190-192, 197-204: reciprocal dis- 
trust, 205 : general oorraption, 288- 
286; weakened by division, 254: 
universal confhsion, 270 : conquerea 
by the French, and all Swiss made 
equal in the Helvetian republic, 271- 
274 ; Confederacy of nineteen can- 
tons, 280; intrigues of the nobles, 
restoration of servitude, qnarrels 
and conflicts. Confederacy of twenty- 
two cantons, 285-2S8 ; cantonalism, 
familism and favoritism, 292; peace- 
ful revolutions, commotions, 298- 
800; energetic measures, firmness 
and moderation, 805, 806; threats 
fh>m abroad, 81 8 ; education and skHl 
in arms encouraged, 816 ; blockade, 
819 ; martial enthusiasm, 880 ; quar 
reis and disputes, qnestion ap 
parently religious, but really polin- 
cal, 886-850 ; the Sonderband, 851 ; 
oivU war, 876-886; dignitr pre 
served, 892; national oonstitatioii, 
898 ; universal rejoicing, 894. 

Congress of Vienna, 287. 

ConseU, Csse of. 818, 819. 

Conspiracy of the nobles of Lnoeme, 
45. 

Constance purchases peace, 102. 

Conto, Slide of mount, 168. 

Convention of Sempach, 65. 

Waldmann, 120. 



Convents suppressed in Aargan, 840, 
841. 

in Lnoome, 888i 



Coandl of Constance, 74^ 
Covenaqt of Stanz, 117« 
CiivelU of Uri, 201. 
Ctösodes, The, 28. 
Gurten, Peteir of, 854, 
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Cattat, priest of Pnmtrat, 826. 

Pymbri, The, overrun Gaal. are joined 
by. HeWetians^ defeated oj the Ro- 
xnana, find refoge in Helvetia, 4, 5. 

Dagobert, 16. 

Demoralisation of the Swiss, 127. 

Diesbaoh^ Nicholas of, 170. 

Diplomatic notes, 818. 

Disregard of the Bond, 286. 

Divikon, leader of the Tigorins, 4-7. 

Dolder, landammann of Switnriaod, 

278. 
Dominicans, The, 182. 
Dorrenberg, Peter of, 57. 
Draey, Henry, of Vaud, 868, 870. 
Daorest, Michael, 227, 257. 
Dttfoar, William Henry, of Geneva, 
. Confederate-ffeneral, 879^86. 
Darando, papal-general, 892. 
Du Terreil, 159. 

ISari;^ Christian teachers, 19. 
Einsiedelu, Convent on 20, 81, 176, 

290, 827. 
Emanael Philibert, duke of Savoy, 151. 
Enderli, Thuriug, 168. 
Enemy of Switzerland, The real, 808. 
Engttdine, 122, 161, 163, 169, 174. 
Eugelberg, Convent of, 8. 

Abbot, 187. 

English envoy assassinated, 207. 
Enustment for foreign service, 101, 

118, 118, 127-180, 154, 290. 
Entlibaohers. The, 56. 
Erlach, Ulrich of, 87. 

, Rudolf of, 47, 48. 

— ; , Sigismund of, 18G-188. 

Esoher, stadtholder of Zurich, 228. 
Escalade of Geneva, 157. 
Evangelical preachers, 184. 
Evangelicals expelled from Arth, 190. 
Execution on the wheel, 48. 
Extinction of patriotism, 285. 

Falkensteiu, Thomas of, 05. 

, John of, 98. 

Familism and &voritism, 292. 
Farel, Nicholas, 184, 

, William, 147. 

Fatherland, The, 809. 
Fatio, John, of B&le, 198, 194. 
Farjr, James, of Geneva, 878, 874. 
Federal constitution, 898, 
Felber, Mf^or, 199 ; death, 800. 
Ferdinand of Austria, emperor, 815. 

■ Naples, 892, 

Feria, Duke of, 167. 
^W^ ongaiwatipn, 17, 



Finningers, The, of Mnhlhauscu, 154. 

First settlers, 2. 

Fischingen, The abbot of, 176. 

Florin, Colonel, 172. 

Flugi, John, bishop of Coire^ 162. 

Fontana, Benedict, 124. 

Francis I. of France, 130. 

Franks, The, vanquish the Alleinauni, 
Bnrvundiana, and Goths, and organ- 
ize tne country feudally, 16, 17. 

Fratricide on the Trient, 856. 

Frederick of Austria, 74. 

Frederick the Great, 288-240. 

Frederick William of Prussia^ 297, 871. 

Free-corps expeditions against La- 
oeme, first niils from irresolution, 
860, 861 ; second oivanized in other 
oantons, totally defeated, prisoner» 
ransomed by their goverumenta, 
864-^67. 

Freedom's New Tear, 42. 

Freibuiig, 28 ; fiüls into the power of 
Savoy, 101 ; independuet. 114 ; a 
Coniederate, 117 ; divided in reli- 

fion, 185 ; increase of territory, 147, 
48 ; disturbances and insurrections, 
247-251 : taken by the French, 271 ; 
admits the Jesuits, 291 ; new consti- 
tution, 296; the Sonderbuud, 361 ; 
revolt subdued, 874; war, 88U; sur- 
renders to the Confederates, 883; 
results of the war, 887, 888 ; national 
constitution, 898. 
French, The, help the Grisons, 170- 
172 ; occupy the bishopric of Bale, 
258 ; intervene at Geneva, 259 ; con- 
quer and plunder the country, fight 
with the Anstrians. 271-277 : finally 
withdraw, 280 ; blockade Switzer- 
land, 819. 
French revolution of 1790, 251. 
of 1880, 298. 
of 1848, 889. 



Frey-Herose of Aargan, 840, 879. 
Froideville of Berne, 249. 
Fuchs, Aloys, 822. 

Christopher, 844. 



Faentes, governor of Milan, 160. 
Fueter, Immanuel, of Berne, 228. 
Fumo of Leveutina, 281, 288. 
Fürst, Walter, 89, 40. 
Furstenberg, Henry of, 125. 
Fussli, Heniy, of Enrich, 264. 
Archdeacon, 882. 

Qalba, the Roman emperor, 11, 

Gallus, 19. 

GardovalK Castie o( 84. 

Gaudot, PruBsim oharg^^ S89, 
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CkuilSy The, driTO the Bhetians from 
Italy, are plundered by the Cymbri, 
8, 4. 

Qeiger, John Jacob, 248, 244. 

Qeisbeiigfer, Francis, abbot of St. Gal- 
len, 189. 

G^eneva, 7, 14, 17 ; compact with Berne 
and Freibnre, assaolted by Savoy, 
Protestant, independent., 144-147 ; 
compact with Zurich, 151 ; escalade, 
157 : constant quarrels, interference 
of French and Confederates, rising 
of the people, revolutionary misrule, 
order restored, 256-262 ; incorpora^ 
ted with France, 272 ; a Confederate, 
287 ; disturbances, new constitution, 
847, 848 ; bloody revolution, 878, 
874 ; national constitution, 893. 

Geneva, Bishops and counts of, 144. 

German envoys leave Berne, 814. 

Gersau, Commune of, 55. 

Gessler, Hermann, of Brunegff, 87, 88, 
40; <ieath,41. '^t ' ' 

Giornico, Incredible feat at, 115. 

Girard, Ignatius, of Freiburg, 250, 251. 

Glarus, 26 ; a Confederute, 52 ; despair, 
valour und victory, 63, 64 ; purchases 
her independence, 67 ; divided in 
religion, 185; subjects revolt, 218- 
216 ; constitutional quarrel, 326, 827 ; 
national constitution, 898. 

GodVhouse league of Rhetia, 86. 

Goldau destroyed^ 282. 

Goths, The, subjugate Rhetia, and 
make the people serfs, 15 ; van- 
quished by the Franks, 16. 

Gratenried, Colonel, of Berne, 271. 

Grandson, capture, massacre, and bat- 
tle of, 1U8-110. 

Grejrory XVT., pope, 828. 

Greifensee, Massacre at, 94. 

Grey league of Rhetia, 87. 

Grindelwald, 187. 

Grisons, Confedöncy of the three 
leagues, 88 ; democratic republic, 
105 3 defeat Austria, 124; establish 
bailiwicks, 129 ; partly protestant, 
148 ; violent disputes, 152 ; civil 
war, intertbrenoe of Spain, war with 
Austria, woe to the conquered, Hnn- 
gurmn plague, great misery, the em- 

Seror'b swora gives the law, free- 
om recovered by help from France, 
and the old leagues renewed, 160- 
175; party quarrels, 255, 256; in- 
vited to join the Helvetian republic, 
272 ; compelled to, 277 ; a Confeder- 
ate, 280 ; unjustly treated, 288 ; na- 
tional ooDSÜtaüon, 898. 



Gross!. Judge of Geneva, 145. 
Growth of Bberty, 80. 
Granenbei^, William of, 99. 
Gruyere, Counts of, 148. 
Gujflers, The, 57. 
Guisolan of Freiburg, 250, 251. 
Guizot, French minister, 868. 
Guler, John, 165, 175. 
, Peter, 168, 172. 



Gustavus AdolphuB of Sweden, 171. 

Habsburg, Counts of, large domains, 

26 ; diikes of Austria, 86. 
Haller, Berchtold, 184, 189. 
Hallwyl, Thuring of, 92, 98, 100. 
John of, 109-111. 



Harten, "the, of Zug, 218. 

of Appenzell, 222. 



Hartmann, bishop of Coire, 85. 

Hartsch, Jacob, 69. 

Hasenburgj Hans of, 60. 

Hatred against Austria, 62. 

Hecker in the grand dnchy of Baden, 
892. 

Hegetschwyler, Councillor, of Zurich, 
885. 

Heimathlosen, The, 179, 290. 

Helvetia, Ancient, 1; a prey to fo- 
reign nations, 18. 

Helvetian!«, The, first exploits, 8 ; emi- 
grate into Gaul, defeated and sent 
back by Julius Cesar, 7, 8 ; civiliza- 
tion and effeminacy, 12; slain or 
made slaves, 14. 

Helvetian republic. The, 272; impo- 
tence of the government, 275; re- 
peated changes, 278; comes to an 
end, 279. 

Helvetian Society, The, 287. 

Henry the Fowler, 22. 

^.11., of France, 160. 

IV., of France, 157. 



Henzi, Samuel, of Berne, his con- 
spiracy and death, 2*26-229. 
Hertenstein, Caspar of. 111. 
Herzog, Marianus, 278. 
Hess, burgomaster of Zurieh, 884, 885. 
Hirzel, of Zurich, 287. 

, Bernard, pastor of Pfeffikon, 



884, 885. 
Holy tdliance, The, 289, 298. 
Holzach, of Menzingen, 94. 
Holzhalb, John Henry, 16^. 
Horn, The Swedish general, 177. 
Homers of Schwyz, The, 828. 
Hortense, Queen, 829. 
Hug, John, 142. 

Huguenots, The, of Geneva, 146. 
of Franoe, 168, 164. 
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UangAriai», The, 28. 

Hniu, The, »weep over tha ooontry, 14. 

Horliinau, Laadis, 882. 

HoBM, John, 74. 

Ida of Toggeobaig, 87. 
luigmnd, Uenry, 116. 
ImperUl domHins, 81. 

tribute, 82. 

Imposing »peotucle, 282. 
IncreuM of fhutchiaes, 85. 
Independence of Switzerland acknowl- 

eired, 180. 
Ingelram of Coney, 56, 57. 
Inner-rbodea of Appenzell, 155 : party- 

diaputes, 248-246; neutral m Son- 

derbund-war, 880; fined by the 

Diet, 888. 
Interference. Foreiirnt 802, 806,818,886. 
Interlaken, Convent of, 186. 
laelin of Bide, 287. 
Italian bailiwicka, 180; proteatants 

baniahed, 150 ; canton of Tioino, 280. 

y" Jenatdoh, George, 161, 166, 170, 172, 

174. 
Jenni, of Mnmwangen, 860. 
Jet^nit», Tiie, in Freiburg and Valais, 

221, 821 ; in Schwyz, 825, 827, 828 ; 

in Valaift^ 854-856 ; in Looeme. 857- 

859; biiniAhed from SwiUserland, 887. 
Jobst of Rudenz, 48. 
Joritt of Valai». 854. 
Joi»t, Mf^or, of Valais, 856. 
Journeymen's banquet, 814. 
JoYon/bnnd. The, 118. 
Julia Alpin ola, 12. 
Julius Cesar defeats the Helvetians 

and occupies their country, 7-9. 

Kai.4er, pastor of Uznaoh, burnt at 

the ^take, 188. 
Kalbermatten, William of, 856. 
Kellor of Lucerne, 248. 

^ avover, 291. 

of Zurich, 819. 

, Augustine of Aaigan, 840, 867, 

Kistler, Peter, of Berne, 106, 

Klauona. The, of Schwyz, 828. 

Knutwyl-union, 859, 860. 

Kolin, Peter, 82. 

Kost, Wendelin, of Lucerne, 861. 

Kru.4», Casloiir, 248. 

Kuno, abbot of St. Gallen, 67-78. 

Kunzli, J<^n, 268. 

Eybnig, Counts of, 26, 57, 58. 

La Bard«!, Frencli envoy, 184, 
La Baaaide, 152. 



Landenbeig, Beringer of, 87; liis «» 

pulsion, 42. 
Landsturm, 64 ; onielty, 199, SKT* 
Landwehr, 861. 
Lanier, French envoy, 178. 
Lausanne, 14, 28, 86; proteatant, 144; 

retains her fhmchisos under Bern«» 

148 ; commotions, 254. 

bishop of, 2d, 148. 



Lavater, John Caspar, of Zurich, S84. 
League of Wollhansen, 182. 

of the subjects, 185. 

of Sarnen, 802-805; dissolved 



by the Diet, 806. 
Lecques, French marshal, 174. 
Lenzburg, Counts of, 81, 83. 
Leo X. pope, 182. 

Leopold or Austria, at Sempaeh,60, 61. 
Leu, Joseph, of Ebersoll, 848 ; his «s^ 

sassination, 872. 
Leuenberger, Nicholas, chief of the 

people's league, 185, 186 ; execnted» 

188. 
Leventina, Italian bailiwick, 66, 81» 

91 ; revolts and losses her fVanchisee, 

280-282; canton of Ticino, 280. 
Linth canal, 282. 
Little Buonmd^, Dukes of, 17. 
Louis of Bavana, emperor, 44, 46. 

the Dauphin, 97. 

XI. of France, 107; perfidy, 108. 

XVL 258,254. 

XVin. 285. 



Philippe, 818, 817, 880, 889. 

Napoleon, 829, 880. 

Love of money, 128. 

Lowenbrugger, Nicholas, yon dja 
Flue, 116. 

Lowerz destroyed, 282. 

Lucerne, 20, 28 ; a Confederate, 46 ; 
saved by a boy, 46 ; increase of ter- 
ritorr, 55 ; conquests from Austria,, 
76 ; holds fast to the catholic faith, 
185 ; subjecLs revolt, 182-189 ; party- 
quarrels, 241-248; liberal constitu- 
tion, 296; reaction and revolution, 
848, 344; Sonderbund, 851 ; admits 
the Jesuits, prohibits fi«e expression, 
defeats the iree-oorps and proeecutes 
the liberals, 857-862; arms, 864; 
defeats the second t^ee-corps, 865- 
867; f^h prosecutions, 872; war, 
880 ; surrenders to the C<mibderate8, 
885; results of the war, 887, 888; 
national constitution, 898. 

Lnflnmo, Italian baUiwiok, 180; osnfeon 
orl^oino, 280. 



Lugnetzers, The, 168. 
Lnpulus, 184. . 
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Lather, Martin, 188 ; writings barned, 

185. 
Luvini, Colonel, of Ticlno, 845, 846, 888. 

Magffia-thal (Vol maggna), Italian baili- 
wick, 180 ; canton öi' Ticino, 280. 
MaHlardon, Emanuel of, 251. 
Mameluken, The, of Gheneva, 146. 
Mangold, 19. 
Manesfte, Rudiffer, 49-52. 
Maiiiiol, NicboTas, 184. 
Maple tree of Truns, 87. 
March- onion of Geneva, 847, 878. 
MarioAtein, abbey of, 887. 
Mn^aacre at ReieneuHee, 60. 

Grandson, 109, 110. 

. Greifensee, 94, 

Tirano, 164. 

in Nidwalden, 276. 

Mnssena, French general, 277. 
M«.H»ner, Thomas, 20«^ 208. 
Maximilian 1. of Austria, emperor, 122. 
Mazza, The, of Valais, 79. 
Mocrgelin, landammann of Appenzell, 

155. 

Meinrad, 19. 

Meier of Coire, 178. 

Melchthal, Arnold, of Anderhalden, 
88-40. 

Mercenary ware of the Swiss, 129, 290. 

Merveillenx, French charge, 206. 

Meyer, Bernard, of Lucerne, 844, 855, 
856, 859, 879. 

Leodegar, 241. 

Valentine, 242, 248. 

Milan, the Schwyzer's grave, 129, 130. 

Dukes of, 81. 91, 115. 

Military school at Thun, 290. 

Mob-law, 885. 

Monier, Colonel, of Berne, 202. 

Monnard of Lausanne, 819, 870. 

Montaiembert, Count, 889. 

Montebello, Duke of, French envoy, 
818, 819. 

Morat, 107, 110. 

Mnhlhausen, 108 ; ally of the Con- 
federates, 126, 154, 155, 17^; incor- 
porated with Fninoe, 272,, 

MuUinen, Nicholas of, 165. 

Muralte, The, 160. 

Muri, Abbey of, 27, 824, 841. 

Nabholz of Zurich, 197-200. 
Napoleon ^Bonaparte annexes the 

Grison bailiwicks to the Cisalpine 

republic, 269 ; gives to the Swiss an 

act of mediation, 279. 
Narrow policy of the artisans of 

Zurich, 50. 
26 



National constitution, 898. 

Negative party of Geneva, 257, 258. 

Nessi, Joseph, of Ticino, 846. 

Neuch^tel, 26 ; subject to Austria, 45; 
falls to Prussia, franchises increased, 
288-240 ; a Confederate, 287 ; insur- 
rection, 297: Samen league, 802; 
neutral in Sonderbund war, 880; 
fined, 888 ; a republic, 890, 891 ; 
national constitution, 893. 

Neuchätel, Counts of, 26. 

Neuhaus, Cafl, avoyer of Berne, 842, 
868, 869. 

Neutrality of the Swiss, 177, 284: 
guaranteed by the Congress or 
Vienna, 288 ; in 1848, 891. 

Nicholas von der Flue, 116, 117. 

Nidau, Count Rudolf of, 47, 48. 

Nidwalden, 81; valour and massacre, 
276. 

Nobles and signiors revolt gainst 
their feudal lords, and make them- 
selves independent, 22; jealous of 
the cities, 24; ruined by the crusades, 
28 ; aH-powerful in Rnetia, 83 ; war 
aguiust Berne, 87; Lucerne, 45; 
Arne, 46-48 ; Zurich, 51, 54 ; Solo- 
thurn and Borne, 58; the Confed- 
erates, 59; Glarus, 63; impoverished, 
sell their estates to the Confederates, 
66 ; or ask for the rights of citizen- 
ship; 78, 

Nnlliucation, 802. 

Nuncio, The papal, 149-152, 204, 822, 
825, 827 ; at Lucerne, 850. 

Nuremberg, Diet of, 188. 

Oath, The, 39, 40, 

Oberhasli, 137. 

Oberland, Canton of, 272, 

Obwalden, 81. 

Ochsen bein, Ulrich of Nldaa, 865 ; 
avoyer of Berne, 869, 885, 

Oecolampadius, 184. 

Orelli, The, 150. 

Orgetorix, projects and suicide, 6. 

Ospenthal, Henry of, 44. 

pssola, Vallev o^ 78, 79, 81, 

Ossuary at Morat, 112. 

Osterwuld, banneret of Nench&tel, 240. 

Outer-rhodes of Appenzell, 155 ; quar- 
rel between Harten and Linden, 221- 
225. 

Pancratius, abbot of St, Gallen, 877, 

286-288. 
Paritat of Aargau, 888. 
Peace and its fruits, 66, 6T, 
PeoolatofG^eva, 145. 
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People's IbitreüM, 98. 

Perpetual Bond of the three primitive 
eantons, üri, Sohwyz, and Unter- 
walden, 86 ; with Laoeme, 45 ; Zu- 
rich, 51 ; aUros, 52 ; Zag, 68 ; Berne, 
M: Bolotbum and Freihuiig, 117; 
Bue, Schafifhaoaen, and AfweozeU, 
185 ; diaaolved fay the Fieoen inva- 
sion, 278. 

Peter of Poltinga, abbot of Disentis, 
88. 

PettT wars, 118. 

Pfyikr of Laoerne, 191, 242. 

Pias IX., pope, 889. 

Planta, John, of Ahezana^ 152. 

Poinpejr, 162, 164, 166. 

Badolf, 160, 164, 167, 174. 

purtj in Orisons, 255, 256. 

Plappart-war, 102. 

Plater, Thomas, 148. 

Plurs, Terrible destraotion oil 188. 

Poles, The, in Switaariand, 808, 811, 
818, 817, 818. 

Popesw The, hire Swiss Ule-ginrds^ 128. 

PMesthood, The OhithoUo, 182, 291, 821- 
826. 

Primitive cantons. The, settled by the 
C^mbri, 5: originally one commi»- 
mty, 80 ; vxm a Oon&deraoy, ß& ; 
resist the French, 278. 

Propaganda, The Boman, 821. 

Proteiitant cantons, 184, 138, 189-191, 
197~1»4. 

Prantrut, 212. 

Baooaad, John Peter of Freibuig, 218, 

•249. 
Badetzky, Anstrian field-marshal, 892. 
BahD-Ertcber oi Zurich, 38^ 
Bapperswyl, 51, 108. 

Counts of, 27. 

Baron, Wiohard of, 79. 

Baaracia, The short-lived republic o^ 

incorporated with France, 2d8v 
Bechberg, John of, 9'% 98, M. 
Beding of Blberegsr, 44. 

Itel. 89, 93, 94. 

Badolf, 128. 

Aloys, 278, 278. 

Naaar, 828. 

Bedaction of the currency, 181, 182. 
Befugees, 179, 808^ 811^ 818, 817, ai8. 

892. - 
Beinaoh, John Conrad of, 211. 
■■ Jacob Sigismund, 213. 

bi»&ops of Bale. 

Beiigious schism, 188, p<M9im, 

B4ik6» duke of Lorxaine, 107, 112. I 



Bengger, Von, oounoiUor, 250^ 8581 
Bepresentative party of Geneva, 257, 

258. 
Bevolt of vassal-nobles and bishops 

against their feadal lords, 22. 
Bevolt of the subjects of Berne, 181. 
— of Zuridi, 264»- 



287. 

Bey of Freiburg, 250, 2&1. 

Bhein^den. 45, 98, 99. 

Bhetians, Tue, 8; subjugated by th« 
Bomans, 8 ; by the Gk>ths and Franka, 
15, 16 ; generally seris, 88 ; sufiieF* 
ings, individual resistance, early al* 
lianoes, the three leagues, are eaUed 
Orisons, 88-88. 

Billiet, Colonel, of Vaud, 882, 886. 

Bivaz, The prebendary of, 855, 856. 

Bobustelli, Jacob, 164, 165. 

Boggenbach, Joseph of^ bishop of 
Me, 252, 253. 

Bohan, Duke Henry of, 172-177. 

Bomain idiom and districts, 15^ 17. 

Bomans deteated by the l^gurins, 4 ; 
subdae Helvetia, Calais, and Bhetia, 
dominion, overpowered by the Allfr* 
maoni, 8-14. 

Boman court, plans and action, 820*, 
348. 

Bomantsch idiom, 38. 

Bomarino, General, 812. 

Bossberg, capture of the castle, 42. 

slide of the mountain, 282» 

Bossier, Henry, 2i9. 

Rott, John, 57. 

Bonsseau, Jeao Jacques, 257. 

Budolf of Hubsburg, the good ent'- 
peror. 84-36. 

BuHOO, Nicholas, 162. 

Butli, Tiie meadow of, 89. 

Bysig, Petermaiin, of Sohwyz, 82. 

Safety-unions of Berne, 819, 820. 

St. Bernard, Convent of, 354, 855, 888. 

St. OaUen, Abbey and Abbots of, 10, 
21, 32, 67, 78, 121, 189, 143, 176, 195, 
2<>4, 2&d, 287. 

St. OaUen, City and district, 28 ; league 
with Appenzell, 68 ; dispute with tho 
abbey, 121; partly protestant, 134^ 
canton of Santia, 272 ; canton of St. 
Oallea, a Confederate, 280 ; anarchy, 
287; new constitution, 296; casting 
Tote in favour of liberal measurea» 
851, 875, 878; naUonal constitution, 
898. 

St. Jacques, Heroes' death at, 97. 

St. Maurice, Abbey of, 855, 888. 

Sale of indulgences, 132. 
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Salb) Henmlas of, 160. 

, Ulysses of, 165. 

,Kudolf of, 168,170. 

, Lords ot 266, 256. 

Salis-Soglio, Ulrich of, general of the 
Sooderband, 876, 881, 882, 886. 

Samson, Bemardin, 182. , 

8antis-«Jp, 244. 

8antis, Cfonton of, 372. 

Sarasin of Oeneva, 205. 

Bamen, Captare of the castle of^ 42. 

, League of 802-805. 

Sartori of Leventina, 281, 238. 

Banoier, Anthony, 147. 

Savage manners of the Swiss, 127. 

Bavoy, Counts of, 26, 84, 144 : dukes, 
146-147, 157. 

-; , Invasion of, 811. 

Schaffhausen. 28; independent, 29; 
subject to Ausiria, 45 ; fights against 
the Confederates at Sempach, 61; 
freed by the emperor, 75 ; a Con- 
federate, 125; Protestant, 184: re- 
forms and disturbances, 200 ; liberal 
constitution, ^96 ; national constita- 
tion, 898. 

Schamachtal, Nicholas of, 109. 

Schauenberg, French general, 270, 276. 

Schauenstein, Thomas of, 164. 

Scherr, Thomas, of Zurich, 881, 882. 

Schik, Arnold, of Schwya, 97. 

- '" ' • - " , 218. 



, „ , 'Hitzkirch, 861. 

Schmied, Colonel Caspar, 170, 178. 

Schmucker, Thomas and Lienhard, 
185. 

Schon, Budolf, 65. 

Schumacher, Anthony, Ammann of 
Zug, 217-220. 

, Pladdus, 241, 242. 

Sohwyz, 5, 80-82 ; perpetual bond, 86 ; 
renowned for valoar, and gives name 
to the Confederacy, 44; takes the 
March and Uznach, 89 ; holds fest to 
the catholic feith, 185; canton of 
Waldstatten, 272 ; disturbances and 
temporary division, 296 ; Samen- 
league, 802 ; breaks the peace and is 
occupied by Confederate troops, 806 ; 
admits the Jesuits, 825 ; The Homer 
and Klauen qnarrel, 827, 828 ; Son- 
derbund, 851 ; war, 880 ; capitulates, 
886 ; results of the war, 887, 888 ; 
national constitution, 898. 

Schvbi, 186, 188. 

SecRingen, Abbey of 26. 

Seidenburen, Konraa of, 81. 

Serfe, lamentable oondition, 17 ; doea 



to their signiors, 25; benefited by 
the crusades, 28 ; migority of th» 
countrv-people, 126. 

Sforza, Mazimuian, dnke of Milan, 180« 

Siegfried, landammann of Aargau, 885. 

Siegwart, Constantine, of Lucerne, 844; 
chief of the Sonderbund, 877, 886. 

Sigibert, 19. [ 

Sigismnnd^ emperor, 74. f 

Signioral rights, 25. } 

Sion, Bishop of, 84. 

SociniuB, Lelius and Fanstus, 149. 

Solothum, 28; independent, 28; as- 
sists Berne. 47 ; saved by John tU>tt| 
57 ; a Confederate, 117 ; partly Pro- 
testant, 185; catholic worship re- 
established, 148; taken by the 
French, 271; liberal conatitation, 
296 ; disturbances, new constitution, 
887 ; national constitution, 898. 

Sonderbund : separate league <^ Uri, 
Schwvz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug 
and Freibnig. 851 ; secret plans, 852 ; 
Valais joins, 857 ; conspiracy against 
the Confederacy, S72 ; schemes and 
preparation for war, 876 ; arms flrom 
Austria, dissolution decreed by the 
Diet, 877; representatives quit ^e 
Diet, 879 ; arms from France, 880 ; 
early successes, 881 ; subsequent re- 
verses and surrender of Freibniff to 
the Confederate army. 882; with- 
drawal of Zug, 888 ; defeat at Oia- 
likon, 884 f surrender and capitola- 
tion of the other cantons, and end of 
the league, 886. 

Sonnenberg, general of Laoeme, 864. 
866. 

Sources of the glory and subsequent 
debasement of the Swiss, 194. 

Spaniards in Grisons, 160-170. 

Sprecher, Fluri, 165. 

Spreiter, Henry, 184. 

Stafa, Bevolt and subjection o(; 265. 
267. 

Stanz, Covenant of, 117. 

Staub. John Peter, 219. 

Stauffacher, Werner, 88, 42. 

Steiger, Dr. Robert, 862, 871. 

Steiner, Jacob, 165. 

Steinholzlein, Banquet at, 814. 

Strassburg, Count Otto of, 44. 

, Festival at, 102. 

Strauss, David Frederick, 881-888« 

Strebel, Berthold. 48. 

Street-fights in Naples, 892. 

Strength of Confederates, 55. 

Stussi, Budolf, 89, 98 ; death, 94. 

Suabia, Dukes of, 17, 22. 
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Boftbi«, John of, 42. 

Snabiaiu, The, artack Appenzell, 69 ; 

BwitzerUiDd, 182; asttist tbe abbot 

of St. Gallen, 199. 
SnbaervieDCY to tbreigners, 178. 
Boniptnary-Iaw of Berne, 106. 
Sater, Joaeph Anthony, landammann 

of Appenzell, 243-246. 
Suwarrow, Russian general, 277. 
Swedish family names, 6. 
Swiss life-ffiiards, 254. 
Switserland, boundaries of, 2; in 

KMt danger, 128 ; independence ac- 
owled^d, 180 ; limits oontracted, 
269. 

Tanner, landammann of Appenzell, 
IM. 

Tell, William, the archer of Burgen, 
40,41. 

Ten-jarisdictions, League of the, in 
Gnsons. 88 ; riirlits of Tojrgenburg 
boneht oy Austria, 122 ; subjugated 
by Austria, 169 ; purchase of free^ 
dorn, 174. 

The Three men of Rntli, 89. 

Theilig, Frischhans, 1 1 5, 11 9. 

Thirty years* religious war of Germany, 
17(5. 

Thorberg, Peter of, 59. 

Threats from abroad, 818, 889. 

Thun, Military school at, 290. 

Thniigau, a bailiwick of the Confeder- 
ates, 108 ; groat mortality, 159 ; a 
canton, ^2; a Confederate, 281: 
liberal constitution, 296 ; national 
oonstitntion, 893. 

Tidno, Canton of, a Confederate^ 280 ; 
dvil war prevented, 287; liberal 
oonstitntion, 296 ; bloody change of 
government, 845-847 ; national con- 
stitution, 898. 

Tigurins, The, 8 ; join the Cymbri and 
defeat a Bomau army, 4. 

Todfalls, 25. 

Tofrgenburg, Counts of; great posses- 
sions in Rhetia, 27. 

— • Frederick of, dies child- 
less, 87 ; war for his estates, 88-91. 

ToggenbuTgers, The, 188. 195-208. 

Travers, Anthony, 161. 

Augustin, 161, 162. 

Treasures carried away by the F^nch, 
272. 
. Treaty of Aaran, 203 ; Amiens, 279 ; of 
Mkle, 125; Cherasco, 171 ; Feldkirch, 
174; Lausanne, 151 ; Monzona, 170; 
Boraohaoh, 222: SU Julian, 146; 
Teynikon, 142 ; Westphalia, 180. 



Tribunals of the Grisons, 152, 160, 

161, 164. 
Trient, Fratricide on the, 856. 
Trumpi, Caspar of Glarns, 218, 214. 
Tscharner of Berne, president of the 

Confederacy, 818. 
Tschudi, priest of Glarns, 826. 
Tyrolese, The, 72, 122. 

Uechtland, 28. 

UUi Galli, 186, 188. 

Unequal rights, 126. 

Unterwaldon, 80; divides, 81; per- 
petual bond, 86 ; holds to the Cath- 
olic faith, 135; canton of Waldntatten, 
272; Sarneii league, 802; Sonder- 
bund, 851 ; war, 880 ; capitnlatea, 
886; results of the war, 887, 883; 
national constitution, 393. 

Uri, 80 ; perpetual bbnd, 86 ; scrupu- 
lous justice, 77 ; holds to the Catholic 

, faith, 185; deprives Leventina of 
her franchises, 282 ; canton of Wald- 
statten, 272; Sarnen league, 802; 
Sonderbund, 851 ; war, 880; capitu- 
lates, 886 ; results of the war, 387, 
888 ; national constitution, 898. 

Urs of Leventina, 281, 283. 

Utiger, Beati Caspar, 218. 

Valais^ subdued by the Romans, 9; 
signiors, 26; upper Valais free, 84; 
invaded b^ Confederates, 80; aids 
them against Savoy, 108; partly 

Srotestant, 148; extends her ooun- 
aries, 147 ; protestants expelled, 
158 ; a canton, 272 ; a prey to the 
French, 278; a Confederate, 287; 
admits the Jesuits, 291 ; Sarnen- 
league, 802; civil war, fratricide, 
Sonderbund, 852-357 ; war, 830 ; 
capitulates, 886 ; results of the war, 
887, 888 ; national constitution, 31>3. 

Valtelina, Grison bailiwick, 129 ; com- 
motions and massacre, 160-167 ; 
Cisalpine republic, 269 ; annexed to 
Austria, 288. 

Vaud^26; protestant, 144; subdued 
by Berne, 147 ; calls in the French, 
and declares herself independent, 
270 ; a canton, 272 ; a Confederate, 
280; arms for independence, 286: 
liberal constitution, 296 ; change of 
government, 868; church dispute, 
869-871 ; national constitution, 898. 

Vendome, Duke of, 207. 

Venice and Grisons, 160. 

Vergennea, French envoy, 258. 

Vlndoniasa, 11, 14. 
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YltelUiis, 11. 

Wahl, Brothe«, 817. 

Wsia, John, of Glaras, 124 

Waldmann, John, burgomaster of 
Zurich, 111, 112 ; arrogance, 119 ; 
execution, 120. 

Waldrnann, Convention of, 120. 

Waldfttatten, Canton of, 272. 

Waller, of Aaigau, 889, 860. 

Walaor», The, 88. 

War not the greatest of evils, 208. 

Wart, Rudolf oj 48. 

Wasser, John Efenry, of Zurich, 176. 

Weimar. Duke Bernard of, 178. 

Wendell, Clara, 291. 

Wenei, avoyer of Solothum, 148. 

Werdenberg, Counts of, 27, 86. 

JRudolf of, 70-72. 

Werdenbeigers, Bevolt of the, 218- 
21B. 

Werli, avoyer of TJnterwalden, exe- 
cuted by the protestants, 188. * 

Wemier, Samuel, of Berne, 228. 

Wertmuller of Zurich, 186-188, 201- 
202. 

Wesen, 62 ; treachery, 68. 

Wetter», The, of Appenzell, 221-228. 

Wettingeu, Abbey of, 188. 840. 

WettHtein, John Budolf, 180. 

Wieland, Dr., of Aargan, 841. 

Wigoldingen, Fray at, 192. 

Wilchingen, Eevolt in, 210. 

Willi, John Jacob, 281. 

Willisau. Attack on, 860. 

Winkelned, Arnold Stmthahn of, 61. 

Wisard, banneret of Munstertbal, 281. 

Wolleb, Henry, 124. - 



Wyler, John, 109* 
Wyttenbadi, Thomas, 184. 

2iahringen. Dukes of. 28, 26. 

Zambra, (John Baptist Prevost), 169. 

Zeller, Dr., of Tubingen, 875. 

Zellwegers, The, of Appenzell, 821- 
228, 287. 

Ziegler, Colonel, 884. 

Zoppo, Lord, 82. 

Zug, a Confederate, 68 ; holds to the 
catholic faith, 140; party-nge and 
(Ustui'bances, 216-220; canton of 
Waldstatten, 272 ; Sonderbund, 861 ; 
wavers, 878, withdraws, 888; na- 
tional constitution, 898. 

Zurich, 28, 26, 28 ; change of goTem- 
ment. 49, 50 ; plot of the nobles de- 
featea by an apprentice, 61 ; k Con- 
federate, Vorort, 52 ; besieged by 
Austria, 64 ; increase of territory, 
55 ; conquests in Aargan, 77 ; Toff^ 
genburgerrquarrel, 88 ; takes the 
oath to Austria, and breaks the bond, 
92; defeated by the Confederates, 
98 ; besieged, 96 ; peace, 98 ; revolt 
of subjects, 119, 120 ; Protestant, 
184; defeated by the catholic c^- 
tons, 141 ; revolt of subjects. 179 ; 
with Berne defeats the catnolics, 
197-204 ; reforms, 209 ; revolt of 
subjects, 264-267; liberal constitu- 
tion, 296; reaction and revolution. 
881-886.; repentance, 849; national 
constitution, 898. 

Zurlauben, Fidelis, 217, 218. 

Zwier of Evenbaoh, 186. 192. 

Zwingli, Ulrich, 182 ; death, 141. 
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Guide to the Scientific Knowledge 

Of Familiar Thin^. By Kev. Dr. Brewer. Careftillv revised and 
adapted for use in Families and Schools in the United States. 
420 pn^. 68 ots. 
It contains an amonnt of infonnatlon never before oolleoted in a shi^ bo eon- 
▼enient for study, and bo easy for reference. 

Guide to Roman History, 

From the Earliest Period to the <9oee of the Western Empire. Bv 
Rev. Dr. Brewer. Carefhlly revised, and adapted for ase in Fami- 
lies and Schools in the United States. 68 cts. 

**Tbls nuuiual of Soman HistoTy contains an aooonnt of the rise, pro g r e ss, and 
decline of the Roman nation ; the cause« which tended to its development and 
decay ; its social, domestic and political constitutions, laws, customs, and habits ; 
and a biographical sketch of the kings and emperors, as well ss of those natlvea 
and foreieners whoxe names are familiar to the daSsIc reader, or whose influence 
effected Uils wonderflil people.''-'/V<!/i»cs. 

*'The discrimination with which the mythical traditions that have so long 
paned as truth, are separated from the anthcntic history, is an excellent feature 
of the work. Its oonciseneas, its clear arhmsement, and itp accuracy of detail, 
recommend it to the practical teacher.'*— iT. Ti TYihuns. 

Guide to English Composition ; 

Or, One Hundred and Twenty subjects analvsed and illustrated 
from analogy, history, and the writings of celebrated ancient and 
' modem authors, to teach the art of argumentation and the develop- 
ment of thought. By £ev. K C. Brewer, D. D. 88 ots. 

The publishers hope that this '* Ouide'* may be the means of sapplying a lack 
which has been long felt by intelligent teaehers, and of raisins English cumposi- 
tlon in schools from the puerile repetition of a hackneyed fable, or the random 
«^commonplaces*' of a moral essay, into an art which has for its object the analysis^ 
illnstiation, development, and expression of solid thon^^t. 



Longinus on the Sublime. 



A new literal translation for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Uni- 
versities. Illustrated with notes original and select. By a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dublin. 87| cts. 

Bible Biography, 

In the form of Questions ; with references to Scripture for Answers. 
Containing several thousand Questions on above two hundred names 
of persons mentioned in the Bible. IH <^ 
i 
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Frencli Practica! Translator ; 

Or, Emv Method of Learoiiig to Thmfllate French into En^h. 

S' B. F. Boffsrd. Gontaming, I. A treatise on French pronanci« 
on. II. The general principles for the nae of themurts of speeoh, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary. ÜI. A collection 
of intereeting exerdaee, the difficiüties of which are calcnlated 
gndaally to increase with the knowledge of stadents. IV. A 
yocabnlary of the different Words need in the exercises. Fifth 
edition. 
This Is the title of a book intended to teadi how to tmidateFreiicii into Eng- 
llBh, the plan of which la entirely new, and oalevlated to promote the improYement 
of those who ose H, more than any that has been offered to the pnblle. With It 
students ean at flivt eommenee the tnmslatlon of the exercises it oontains, after 
bsTlng merely read the French Grsmmsr, which they practicsDy learn in trans- 
lating, without being obligsd to commit it to memory. 

Tkste two hoots at« the best amd mott prtteHoal Otmmäaiy wprk« ysl 
%friU&n ß»r I^SMch ttudmUa, and or« sosisMiesIy «aacK if» tt« soAoote in irew 
MH^ffiania €tnd PoMuyiwmia^ 

French Practical Teacher, 

A complete Grammar of the French Langnage, on the Progressive 
System ; by which the aoqnisition of writing and speaking French 
ia made eaay. Oompriaing 2i4 exercises, mostly written in the 
style of oonyersation, and a vocabolary. By Mona. R F. Bugard. 
6th edition. 

The Principles of Morality, 

And the private and political riffhta and obligations of mankind. 
By Jonatnan Dymond. Abridged and provided with qaestions for 
the ose of schools and of young persons generally, by Caroline M. 
Kirkland. 87 i eta. 

** We spesk with great sasursaoe when we ssy, that the Mends ^ humanity 
and reUgion will have oooaslon to r^oioe when the * Principles of Konüitv' de- 
veloped in the esssys of Dymond, shall find s place in all our higher schoou, and 
It ndght be addedjb all the family libraries of the land.**— JTserS. & /fibrrs^ Z>.2>. 

Poetry for Schools ; 

Designed for reading and recitation. The whole selected from the 
best poets in the English langoage. By Eliza Bobbins, anthor of 
American Popular Lessons, etc. A new and revised edition, with 
additions. 76 Cts. 

** Altogether we have no hesitstlen in pronoanelng this the very best worit of 
the kind we have seen, and shoold hope it would be extensively introduced inte 
oar schools."*— ^/6a«y Regittef. 

** This is one of the very best books of its kind.**— Jl^»min0r Post. 

**Thl8 is one of those reslly nseftil and Justly appreciated books which should 
be AuniUar to sll engaged in teaching.**— ^bm« Jimrnal, 

I Conversations on Common Things ; 

Or, A Onide to Knowledge ; comprising Qaestions and Answers 
. relating to common things in duly nse, and which give a know- 
ledge of their nature, growth, manafhctnre, and nse. 
This brok (by Miss D. L. Dix,) has been Introduced into the common sohooir 
«f NewTork snd Philadelphia, and la extensively used in private sahooli and 
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A Guide to Ronum History ; 

From the Earliest Period to the close of the 
Western Empire. By Bev. Dr. Brewer. Care- 
fully revised, corrected, and adapted for the use 
of Families and Schools in the United States. 
Arranged in Question and Answer, on the same 
plan and size as *' The Guide to Scientific Know- 
ledge." 

*'Thi8 Mantisl of Bomui History eontains an aecoiint of the rise^ 
progress» and dectine of the Roman nation; the causes whidi 
tended to its development and decay; its social, domestic, and 
{M>litioal «pnstitations^ laws, onstoms, and habits : a biographical 
«ketoh of Hs kings and emperors, as well as of Ihose natives and 
foreigners whose names are familiar to the classic reader, or whose 
influence affected this wonderful people. 

'* As history serves a twofold purpose — ^illustration as well a« in- 
■trootion— numerous anecdotes and legends have been introduced, 
in smaller type, to enable students to understand the allusions of 
ancient and modem authors. 

''The accent and pronunciation of proper names and Latin 
words» and the modem names and situations of ancient piacei^ 
•re given, and every method has been adopted to render this 
'Guide to Roman History* a thorough, complete^ and interesting 
work." 



''The discrimination with which the mythical traditions that 
have so long passed as trath, are separated from the authentie 
history, is an excellent feature of the work. Its conciseness, its 
clear arrangement» and its accuracy of detail, reoommend it to the 
practical teacher." — Tribune. 



"Dr.* Brewer's book is well prepared according to its plan, and 
is printed in a clear, inviting type. The Latin names have tiie a»- 
cented syllable marked in most easee^ a very excellent thing."— 
M T. Mirnr. 
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PycTofCs Course of English Readtnff. 

A Course of English Eeading, adapted to every 
taste and capacity. By Eev. James Pycroft, of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Edited with alterations, 
emendations, and additions, by J. A. Spencer, D. D. 

JBaetrctet from fke Prsfatcs. 
*MIm Jaae O. divided her in-door faonrs into three parts; the honaekeeplng 
«id diiuier^orderiiig eaiee of life claimed one part ; hearing two joangest atatera 
wty their leaaona, a aeeond part; and daring the third^and moat dellgfatfhl remain« 
der, abe would look her chamber door, and move on the marker of Btiaaell^a 
* Modem Sorope,* at the rate of never leaa than fifteen pages an hour, and aomo- 



** Being Bo vexatioiia aa to ask wherein her aatiafiBction oonalsted, I was told, in 
the thought that ahe did her dnty ; that she kept her resolution; that she read as 
much «i her Menda; that eontinnally fewer histories remained to be read ; and 
ttiat she hoped one day to excel in literature. 

** A few torturing questions elicited that neither the labor nor the leaolutioit 
aforesaid, had produced any sensible increase, or more than a vague but anzloaa 
expectation, of available information or mental improvement A painful su^tif- 
eion aroee that there was some truth in the annoying remark of » certain idle 
companion, that ahe was * stupefying her brains for no good.^ 

^ The expoaure of an innocent delusion is mere cruelty, unless you replace the 
ahadow by the anbstance ; so, a Hat of books and plan of operationa was promised 
by the next post Adam Smith attempted in ,» pamphlet what resulted in bin 
Wealth of Natlona, after the labor of thirty years. My letter grew into a volume 
now offered for the guidance of youth in each and every department of literature. 

"Without aspiring to direct the fiiture studies ofxmen, Macaulay in History, 
of Dr. Bnckland in Cacology, or of the Duke of Wellington in military tactica, he 
is happy to say, that very learned men have expressed their regret that in their 
early studies they had not the benefit of such simple guidance aa tUs volume 
affords/* ——^——~- 

** A volume which we can conscientiouslv recommend as marking out an ao» 
curate coarse of historical and general reading, from which a vast acquisition of 
sound knowlerlge must result Tte arrangement and system are no less admi- 
rable than the selection of authors pointed out for study."— ^tera»*?/ Gazeits. 

*' An admirable little werk, intended to suggest various ways in which the ao- 
qnisit!on of knowledge through the medium of books, may be adapted to the 
leisure time and taste of those who would educate theipselvrä. The plain terma 
in whicli the latter consideration is urged has something in them decidedly origi- 
nal ; and especially would we commend Mr. Pycroft to the notice of those wi^o 
feel at times overwhelmed by the heaped up piles of learning that beset the heai- 
tatinfr student"— ^^ion. 

" We say unhesitatingly that this is a most excellent work, which should be in 
the liands of every student and reader of the English language; and we have to 
thank Dr. Spencer for the valuable additions he has made to it admirably adapt- 
ing It to American wants. Whoever will follow the advice it contains for one or 
two hours a day will soon acquire such habits of reflection, and eo much general 
knowledge as will much increase the pleasure of both their solitary and socfal . 
hours."— Jl^(cH»2r Sp0etaiot\ 



FOBLISHED BY C. S. FRANCIS ft CO.,- NEW-YOÄK. 
NEW TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 



in one vohMBy ISmo. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, 

AND THS » 

PRIVATE AND POLITICAL RIGHTS JLSB OBLIGATIONS 
OF MANKIND. 

BY JONATHAN OYMOND. 

»BRIDflKD, AHD PROVIDED WITH quXSTIOHS, FOR TBS USE Of 
SCHOOLS, AND TOUMO PRR80N8 OBNKRALLT. 

BT CAROLINE M. KIEKLAND. 



** This abridgment of the laifer work of OTmond. on the PrineiplM of Morality 
b entitled to all acceptation. The original treaUse hai fMuned through levera. 
editions tince its first appearance in thia countrj, although it hat not even yet com- 
manded a degree of attention at all proportioned to iU meriu, which are of the 
highest order. Without launching out into abstruse snecniations on the grounds of 
moral obligation, it Ukes iU stand on the revealed will of Qod as the rule of prao- 
Cical ethics, and in a tone of earnest, but kind and winning remomtranco, rebukes 
the tax principles and practices of the age, and summons ail dassei up to the high 
and pure standard of the Bible. 

< -The author's exposure of the hollow parts of Paley's system, is managed with 
the hand of a master, and no one can peruse but with admiration his skilful dittee 
tion of the ftllacies by which a loose casuistry often seeks to confound distinctions 
and pervert right. 

** Notwithstanding the admitted value of Wavland, we think Dymond deci- 
dedly preferable as a text-book for schools, and female seminaries in pHrtienlar, 
we are persuaded, can find no work so well suited to their object. This testimony, 
we trust, will carry with it some more weight, not only from the fact that it comos 
from one well aeqdainted with the work, but one who vohaitarily tenders this as 
an unsolicited tribute to a treatise of merit vcequalled in its line. — B." (Rsv 
GxoBOB Bush.) 

FVom tkB Boston Roeorder. 



** The abridgment of the original work of Dymond, for the use of schools, and the 
Toong generally, is a happy thought. The execution of such a purpose couM not 
have oeen better done than by her who has undertaken it in this volume. It is not 



enough to say that we have been pleasetL for we have been greatljr ddigktedy writh a 
labor that has resulted in presenting to the youth of eur countr^, in so condensed a 
form, and yet in so clear and nervous a style, the great principles of morality, as 
they are delineated in the gospel of Christ. The combination of philosophy with 
' revelation is most happily effected, without the slightest violence to either, and the 
perfect harmony exhibited between them, claims the confidence and admiration of 
every intelligent reader. We speak with great assurance when we say, that the 
friends of humanity and religion will have occasion to re/oico^ when the * Principles 
of Morality,* developed in the Essays of Dymond. shall find a place in all ow 
higher schools, and it miglit be added, in all the family libraries of the land." (Rb v 
R. S. Stokbs, D. D.) 

JVom the Oneida Whig, 
** This is in truth an excellent book, and in its present form^ undoubtedly the 
most complete and admirable compendium extant of moral and political philosophy. 
Voth theoretical and practical, founded upon the conjoint principles of right, natural 
veason, and the will of a Supreme Being. In its present shape, skilfully abridged 
and condensed as it is bv our intelligent countrywoman, Mrs. Kirkland, it is not 
only a work peculiarly adapted to the use of schools and young persons, but for 
those of all ages, and of every standing, education, and condition of life, and wit. 
eonstitttte a. most owfbl and proper manual of perspual and social duty in aver 
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Poetry for Schools. 

Designed for Beading and Beoitafeioü. The whole selected from th« 
iMsk PoelB fai the Ibiglish language, "^y tiie aathor of *^ American 
Popular Lessons,'* ** CSasdo ^Mes,** SbCj Ao. A new and revised 
edHion, with additions. 

In addition to the reiydhdoe andnnezoeptionahle selection of poetry, 
tills Tolume contains, annexed to the qaofcstions firom each author, 

M no«SAmtu& bbbib; mm mauMästaf or hel Tgaan nr tarn 

KEXKlCffiB nU* A aOLO mSHV HOT inn>BBSTAllI>; 
AVD flOHB GUnCUL BWffA»«. 

Urns the history and öharaoter of the poet is associated in the mind 
with his prodnetiODS. 

This edition has been osrefhUy revised by the aathor. It com- 
mences with a brief bat aothentio history of English Poetiy, and in 
enriched by many specimens fix>m the best American Poets. Bryant, 
Tioagfellow, H<^me8, Everett, and other eminent names, anbeUit^ ü§ 



<*Thlt it a emnpflatlon wbteb wlIFbe fbond most' wefbi iti eiemitiiir tbe ideas 
of young people, and Inepliing them with literary taste. The author has gone 
over the whole range of lltemture, from toanshUions of tlie old GfMit tragedlee^ 
down through the early Englidl poets to those of our own day and the American 
writers. The ffnest paesages am aeieeted; and explsnaliona added^ wllieh- enablo 
the adiolar to anderstand theai^ A short slEetoh of eaeh writer is aisD given. 
We have no hesitatioB in promrancing this the beat work of the kind we hsve 
seen, and ahonld hope it would be ealeiisively introduoed into our Behookb**— 

*tOneof the very best books of its kind. The aeleetioas are mads with exeel- 
lent Judgment, and are aoeompaaied with an ezoelient OQmmentary, Itamishiiig 
the pupil with Inlbrmation neeeaaary for the ftiU understanding of the apeeimens 
given, and pointing out what in them Is moat worthy of admiration. The taate 
of youthful readers could not be under the direction of a aafer critic than tlM 
eompiler of ^Poetry for Schoola.' ^—EveniMg PmU 

('Tliia ia one of those really uaefül and Juatly appreciated booka which Bboald 
be fhmiliar to aH engaged in teaching. It ia prepared by Eliza Robbins, whose 
praetieai experience in the education of the young, aa well as her thorough ao* 
qnaintanoe with Engliah literature, peculiariy fit her for the taak of compiling 
each a book. It ia neatly brought out, and will doubtleaa be introduced into 
aehools and fluniliea which have not yet availed themselves of ita usiatanoe ia 
the moat deligbtfid branch of education."— IToaie Journal, 

<* This ia a new edition of a very popular aohool>book, Iti which many of Ike 
ineat paaaagea of Engliah and Amerloah Poetry are preaented as iUustrstlonseC 
the nature and offloe of true poetry« and aa exJenlaesfor reading sad iMMMlMk 
It is eompiiad with the highest dogiee of taale and can." 
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A Course of English Reading, 



Adapted to every taste and eapadtj. By Sev. James P^croft, B. A. 
Edited with Altentions, £mendatioD0, and Additions, by J. A. 
Spencer, D, B. 75 cents. 

The Shakspeare Gift Book. 

Tales of the Girlhood of Shakspeara's Heroines. By Manr Cowden 
Clarke, author of the ** Concoraanoe to Shakapeare.'* With fine 
Ulustratioua on Steel. Cloth, $1.25 ^ extra gilt, $1.50. 

The Shakspeare Tales. 

Being a Second Series of the above, by the same author; with fine 
Engravings. Cloth, $1.25 ; extra gut, $1.50. 

**Two charming Oift Books for young penNyns, and well snltad for the 
reading of fall grown and cultivated ladies.^ 

The Constitutional Text Book. 

Containing Selections from the Writinars of Daniel Webster: The 
Declaration of Independence; The Constitution of the United 
States ; and Washington's Farewell A<ldxeBB. WiÜL* Gopiooa In- 
dexes. $LS5. 

The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

With Biographical Notices and Translations from the earliest period 
to the present time. Comprising Translations from the Ab^Io- 
Saxon, Icelandic, Swedish, Dutothy Qermaa, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portagnese, diso., <ftc. By Henry W. Longfellow. One 
barge Svo. volame. $5. Moroooo, $7.50. 

Prose Writers of Gfermany. 

By Frederick H. Hedge. 1 vol., »vo. With Portnuta of Goethe. 
Luther, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, Sohiller, Biohtor,, ana 
Schlegel. Cloth, $8.00 ; gilt, $3^50 ; morooeo, $6U)0.. 

Dietetics of the Soul. 

From the German of Ernest Von Fenchtenlebcai, M. D. (tS^ oentft. 
.** A book of deep thought to suggest thought;** 
** A oQUeotton of rich ftagmsnts of great praetioal xmC 

The Undying One, 

Sorrows of Bosalie, and other Poems. Bf the Hon. Mrs. Noi;ton. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; extr% $1.50 ; morooeo, $3.60. 

Speeches of Kossuth. 

Condensed and Abridged with Kossuth's express sanotion. By 
Fhincis W. Newman. With Portrait. Goth, $1.00. 
** More doquest speeches camwt bo tinad in tfavlE^^lih 1 



Eothan J or, Traces of Trarvel. 

Brooght Home from the East. A new EdiUoc. 68 eenta. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 




♦ 

A GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIO KNOWLEDGE 

OF THINGS FAMILIAR. By the Rev. Dr. Brkwbb, Head 

Master of Eing^s College School, Norwich. Carefully revised and 

adapted fen: use in Families and Schools in the United States. 

One thick Tolama Price 62^ cents. 

This Yolnme contains about 2,000 Questions and Answsfs, eiq^Iaining^ 
In the most concise and intelligible manner, Die phenomena of ereiy.d^ 
oocnrrence. It contains an amount of useful infonnation nerer before 
collected in a »bapB so conrenient for studf , and so easf for reference. 

ExniAOTVmoic PBavACB. — '''Soweimuii ü ^jr.i>rftlly hqotu ui tt< roBlmj; ihjui thut ihbLrh «i^IbLm tha 
«o minn phipomwutof lili». We we that wU and «i\ow &ri> bütb whK«, a TiOM rcü^ lentta ei^en^*i»di 
die Tiolet • deep purple ; bat how few pHnMrn» ^T«r t*k tlim T^tiMoo «rby ! W« know ihmt a JtiEt« pn>- 
dneee • muaieal KHOilLaiid • eneked mH a iiv.ntfimi\ ^np— Ü^ai fin u ^i^ ieict co3d^ indn^^Bodl* 
hmdiioiM— that water boils when mtjeetcj m ElkM, uij: fret^u;'! rrvm wtd ; 1ml wbcn a ^tld Iwki up 
iato oar feee and aeks «• • whr »-^ow miuiy umet ij it niii^nci-J *lüi a trjtm, or ml]«! ' trry Jbolbb 
Ibr asking aoeh aiUy qneetlooeV Theol{j>: c cif tbe ^ir^wntvt boiik it ia «rplAln irbmt 1*9 Uivuiand of 
theee qoeatioae, (iniiek are often more eajsilv aik^d üian ui^wfr««!,) ip Iwii^Fti«^ te >3m[i1f! tlnu « (<]iild 
■H17 ondentand It, jet not ao ehlUish aa u< 'tiUr-nd ths Kit atiStL ht afiJ tr to wems* tlba ittieik«! ««iru^ 
' " '* it approved mtxicj-n AH tb(tn lure bä«D a ,..-.-,. 

f gentlemen ni B<:kna?rlpdpirf n»nutati(] , „^ . „_ 

oc this little TctELUMT^ of vbirh >aS,0(W r^i« bave btcc pKul^d ä-aes Üi« 



laey in the answen, tha moat approved mtxicj-n ah tbttn lure beea oDEuullEd^ atul dMh tjliioa Imi 
■abmitted to the reriaioa of gentlemen ni s^'^airJr-äw^ n»nutatiaa tri «tuejatiflc attiuncnMaa, Tb* 
■Imeak n^anlleled ■oeceaa of this little ^ctcLUMi^ of vfaJ^b ^S.ODO rvopi« bave btcc pKui^d nn^^ tJi« 
VMV 1848, ia an faec nti OTWrt i Me Pfoof of \'j> n,x>-[Hiibi'.nv ■ and tiAi indnimd the autbor to apbn ooilUtr 
bbor nor enenae to render hia * thiide t» ibe Sci«niifl<; KikutI u-dy« ui Tbrngn FhmilLsj^ [niirniitiw nad 
•nnäag to the yoong, aa well aa to thoae of matorer lifo." 

The foUowing extracts, flrom a few of the notices of the ** Guide to Scienee^ in 
some of the lesding Joonials of the day, will show the estimation with which it 
hss been received :— ^ - 

Z>r. Brewer's Guide to Scienoe^—EdueatunuU THmes, 
(< It is quite impossible to dip into this charming little Tolume, open it at 
whatever part we may, without feeling s most eQcouraging assurance of the 
progress that is made in bringing acientiflc knowledge, or at least its aim and 
scope, within the cognizance of the general reader. Evay pa^e ia etUeuUaed to 
rivet the aUention even of tie most thovirhtleos, and must contribute to swell the 
number of partisans of useful knQwledge, and to add recruits to the powefftal 
irmy which is now organizing for the warfiure against ignorance and pr^udi«*' 
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Dr. Brefwefia Ghdde to Science; 

Or, the Sdentifio Knowledge of Familiar ThingB. 490 page«. Prio« 
63i cento. 

The object of this book is to ezbldn soientifioally and in the most oon» 
eise and intelligible manner, about 2000 qnesUons of the eonmioa 
phenomena of life, such as ihese,~> 

Why does lightning turn beer and milk aoiir? 
Why do leaves turn brown In autumn ? 
Why is mortar adheeiTe f 

Why are ooals black-nmow white— 4eaTe8 green—violets blae--«nd rosea 
red» 

It contains an amount of nsefhl infbrmation never before ooUeoted in ^ 
so convenient a shape. The Guide to Science is designed— 

1. For a School Olasa-Book The qnestions are snoh as are fiuniliar 
to every person, and should be understood by every child. Who 
has notl)een asked by a child some such questions as these which 
follow? 

Why does a candle show light? 
JVhy is ioe cold and fire hot? 
why does water boil and freeze? . 
Why does the air dry damp linen? 

And how often is a child called " troublesome and fboiish for asking ~ 
such silly questions f The object of Dr. Brewer's Guide to Science 
is to supply answers to about 2000 such questions, in language so 
simple that ever^ child may understand it, yet not so childish as to 
offend the scientific. 

a. For a Reading and Leetnre^ook It would form a most ezoellent 
syllabus for private or school-room lectures, for 

(* Unlike most books, the title comes very fiir short of the contents. We 
must cordially commend it to all who have to do with the subject of educa- 
tion, for it is truly a production which deserves unqualified praise, and all 
possible encouragement"— CJtH«t«ai» Witnes», 

% For FxlvBle FamlUea and Individuals. 

<* It will be difficult to over-rate the value of this very popular little vd* 
ume. It is no ephemeral publication, but a really correct and instructive 
digest of the best scientific information extant upon all the most common 
phenomena with which we are fiimiliar. It is a most charming flsmily-book, 
and cannot fUl to interest all classes of ^eopld,^-^Evangelieal JUufoiifu» 

4L For Railway TraTellers. Every question is an independent ques- 
tion, and every answer complete in itself. The book may be opened 
at any page, and laid aside at any line. It is not needful to read a 
previous page to understand a subsequent one. but the traveller 
may amuse himself by turning from one part of toe book to another 
with entire freedom. 

4 For Brening Amuaemeats, and the Sooial Fireside. Every queo« 
tion would make a sort of conundrum or enigmiL and much amuse- 
ment might be minjrled with instruction by those who take the 
** Guide to Familiar Sdence" as a text-book to puzzle an^l to plei ~ 
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Ä Guide to En§luA Compassion ; 

.Or, One Hundred and Twenty Subjects analyzed, 
and illustrated from Analogy, History, and tb6 
I Writings of oelebntted ancient and modem Au- 
ihois, to teach the art of Argumentation and the 
Development of Thought. By Eev. Dr. Brewer. 

«niM Guide to En^lah Composition* Is dlT|ded Into four psrts : tlw First Part 
«QSttInt Ivrtj-flv« Themss» In whtoh the Mond Iniwenoe or Conelasioo alone Is 
omitted: the Seeead Fart eenliiM thls^'ee'veB Themes, In which the Intredne- 
tloB and Hlatorieal niostradons are Ukewlse omitted : the Third Part oontalns 
ttMj-eeven TheaMS, in whieh erery division is omitted except the six or e|^t 
BoMons, «ud the Quotations; and the Fourth Part eontains eighty additional 
•aljeels ihr exereise, In the English, French, Italian, and Latin languages. The 
ftmr partly tlieiefore, contain SOO Themes more or less developed. 

'*Bxperlenee lu» shown the author of these ontUnes, that the young can fhmisb 
an apt aneodote tnm history meve nafdily than they can invent a similitude, and 
that hoth are mors easily supplied than a pertinent quotallon ; hence, the dtvi« 
ilons ondtted ia the savesal parts wx^ not from csprlee, but aeeording to a regular 
gradation of dttlenltlsa. 

"TIm plsD of eonstrueUon throughout is Similar to one of the suggestions made 
by Mr. Walker in *The Tutor's Assistant;' and the publishers sincereiy hope 
that this *Ouide* may be the means of supplying a lack which has been long felt 
hj intelligent teaehars, and of raising English composition in schools firom the 
puerile repetition of a hackneyed fable, or the random * commonplaces' of a 
moral essay, into an art whioh has for its o^^t 4he analysis, IllnslxatiQa, devel- 
lafseHdtimi^t.** 



«*I>r. Brewer's work on JEnglish Qsaqpoaltion lasaoaiid to Boaa af the ktad, 
and shoflld ha iatvoduead Into «vary aolraol in whioh that highly important 
braacli of education is taught.*'— Jfeco OrUaais Paper, 

**Few books can be of moie permanent value to the stodent than a relfabla 
guide in the study of English ceniposlttMi; «ad. jueh an one is before us, plsln, 
ooncise, yet comprehensive in ^ it^j^arts. We cÄ~g|v^^^e most hearty re- 
aommendatlon, and wish for if/a generaS4ati(g^Qtion in'^l^^ätMhooIs, and a 
place in every ismUy.">-jUdafi^<fi^Metalor. * **^*-^ ^*^ \\ 

** Tbm book is a very valoalM <pMI ^7-«** f commonploMlbefc of mnttlAu'lons 
faSmnatlon. It teaehes theiscrefW &ii^beJi t^^Uml >nd most aef ve employ- 
ment of the mind, besides IA tmntfdlate obßlSlidJt^aA q^^tin 

**This is an admirable badk.oTfleJii^yd vastly aupMOr fo dbst of its pra- 
ds e o as sH . Its beaatUhl arriAgmi^ ofi^eoSi'^tte very iiiJg for seholars, 
and mast lead Chem to a perBplenons1lB44|{e^e stylewia^tin/ It should ba 
adopted at onoe as one of the staplss of thes^tm^adQ^— ^ 



